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Varied Effects Shown by Sound | Faith Expressed Santa Fe Road 


On Fatigue of Industrial Workers: 





Incidence to Deafness Greatest Among Groups Subject to 


Most Noise, Department of Labor Announces 
Following Study 





the New 


ot noise on the hearing of industrial 


workers. 


From a study of the effect of noise! 
it was | 


on 1,040 industrial workers, 
found, according to information made 
available by the Women’s Bureau, Fed- 
eral Department of Labor, that 14.9 per 


cent revealed an incidence of deafening. | tio 7 ‘ , 
|mine standards for judging hearing. 


An additional 12.4 per cemt had some 





Provide Valuable Data on) 


Administrative Cost of Crim-| hence were sepaarted from the others |if any, of diff 


% inal Justice 


Nov. 12.—Public | 





Cleveland, Ohio, ; 
cost of crime will be analyzed in se- 
lected cities of the country by the 
National Commission on Law Ob-| 
servance and Enforcement as part of 
a nation-wide project to determine | 
administrative expenses incurred, | 
Sidney P. Simpson, director of the | 
study, announced orally here today. | 


Addressing the National Confer- | 
ence on Government at the conclud- | 
ing day’s session, Mr. Simpson de- | 
clared that the project contemplated 
studies of the cost of administering | 
criminal justice in cities over 25,0 | 
population and in a certain number | 
of representative States. Surveys of | 
$a few additional cities and towns of | 
less than 25,000 population will be | 
made in addition to the studies of | 
the 354 larger cities, he added. The | 
work will include investigation of 94 
cities over 100,000. 


Cooperation Sought | 

Lack of funds for the appointment of | 
a force of trained specialists will require | 
the Commission to depend upon cooper- 
ative assistance by municipal research 
bureaus, civil organizations, chambers 
of commerce, and similar agencies, Mr. 
Simpson explained. Aid of graduate 
students in social science at colleges and 
universities also is being solicited, he 
added. , 

Studies contemplated by the project, 

“Mr. Simpson asserted, will have a wide 
variety of usefulness. In addition to 
supplying the “only reliable data” on 
the cost of administration of criminal 
justice, they will be helpful, he pointed 
out, to cities interested in learning their 
expenditures for the prevention and sup- 
pression of crime. Reports from the 
™tudies when assembled will provide “a 
vast storehouse of accurately ascertained 
and comparable data,” he said, and will 
show the cost and efficiency of law en- 
forcement. 

A complete report on the work must 
be ready by June 1, 1931, Mr. Simpson 
said, and investigating agencies are being 
asked to send in their findings by Mar. 
1 so that at least three months will be) 
allowed for checking, analyzing, and 
studying the results as well as for draft-| 
ing the final report to the Commission. 

An authorized summary of the address 
by Mr. Simpson,’ director of the study 
of administration of criminal justice, fol- 
lows in full text: 

What do we mean by “the cost of 
crime?” The chairman of the Commis- 
sion has recently said that the Com- 
mission is “seeking as accurate an an- 
swer as may be obtained to the ques- 
tion: What is America’s annual bill for 
the luxury of crime?” I suppose that 
the theoretically correct answer would 
be obtained by ascertaining what would 
be the annual national income if there 
were no crime, and finding the differ- 
ence between that figure and the actual 
national income. We do not propose to 
venture into any such realm of con- 
jecture, and consequently will not at- 
tempt to develop any. single lump-sum 
figure for the annual economic cost of 
crime to the United States. 

There are, however, certain costs to 
the community or to particular elements 
in the community which have a definite 
and obvieus relation to crime, and which 
are susceptible of accurate and objec- 
tive ascertainment. These may be 
classified as official or public costs and 
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Radio Tube Patent 
Is Held to Be Valid 





Appellate Court Reverses Rul-| 
ing of District Tribunal 


The validity of the Irving Langmuir | 

atent for vacuum radio tubes, owned 
= the General Electric Company, was 
upheld by the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit in an opinion 
handed down Nov. 11, reversing a con- 
trary decision of the District Court for | 
the District of Delaware. 

The suit, according to the opinion, was | 
instituted by tha General Electric Com- 
pany charging the DeForest Radio Com- 
pany with infringement of the Langmuir 

atent in the manufacture of its tubes. 

he patent at issue, No. 1558436, was 
granted to Mr. Langmuir in October, 
1925. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals found 
that the DeForest company was manu- 
facturing a tube within the description 
of the Langmuir patent. The similarity 
of the patents was pointed out and the 
chief point of difference declared to be in 
the fact that the DeForest patent, | 
coupled with what is termed the “Flem- 
ing valve” operated in a gaseous tube 
while the Langmuir tube was nongaseous 
and “of a very high vacuum.” 

The DeForest company had previously | 
manufactured gaseous tubes but aban-| 
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previous ear disease or present deafness, 


in making the test. 


Further information furnished by the | hearing. ‘ 
lalso as to whether or not noises of the | 
The conclusions of the study declare;same intensity but of different quality 


Women’s Bureau follows: 





National Curtailment 
Believed Solution to 


Geological Chief Says Prora- 
tion Is Necessary to Adjust 
Industry to the Laws of 
Supply and Demand 


production is a measure 
overdevelopment of the 


industry, the 
Director of the 


NRHYTHMIC sounds caused by in- dence was in groups subject to the great- 
_- dustrial machinery are more fatigu-|est amount of noise and to the type of 
jing to workers than rhythmic sounds, | noise made by certain machines. 

York Department of Labor ; 
finds after making a study of the effect | yj 


| that although the number of cases of|had different effects. 
|deafening was small, the greatest. inci- g 
| | 


|were only afew in a room, determined 


| 


jon hearing could therefore be reduced for 


Excessive Qil Output 


A progressive increase of deafness 
th age was noted although the factors 
of age, the amount of noise to which 
the worker was subjected, and the length 
of exposure to it, could not be corre- 
lated. 

Tests of hearing at the beginning of 
employment are recommended With pe- 
dic examinations thereafter to ae. 
is further recommended that the effect, 
erent degaees could be fol- | 
lowed after periodic examinations of | 
Information would be gained 


A scheme to safe- 
uard the worker then could be set up. 

Certain types of machines should Le 
isolated. Some machines, of which there 


the degree of noise for the whole room. | 
As a result, the amount of noise and any | 
consequent fatigue or permanent effect | 
workers on quieter machines wio are 
subjected to the greater noise of the ma- 
chines of other workers. 

Since certain vapors seem to be con- 
tributory to the hardening of the wax, 


that is, tend to harden cerumen in the 


| 


“ li. e., that group for which 
Chicago, Nov. 12.—Curtailment of oil) between 60 and 80 units. 


required by | of 367 workers, 96 


Geological Survey, | 


George Otis Smith, declared here today | 


in an address before the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

“There have been relatively few and 
short periods since 1859 when the oil 
industry has not been a habitual vio- 
lator of the law of demand and sup- 
ply,” Mr. Smith said. “Curtailment is 
simply. a commendable return to law 
observance.” 

Progress ,in Proration 

Unit operation, the Director explained, 
is fundamentally sound — economically 
and takes from no one “what fairly be- 
longs to him.” That marked progress 
in proration during 1929 and 1930 has 


been largely due to the initiative and| 


support of the producers is “most sig- 
nificant,” he added. 

The common obligation to curtail pro- 
duction has been recognized almost uni- 
versally, Mr. Smith asserted, but the 
outstanding deficiency in the proratipn 
program is that it is not mational ¥% 
scope. 


environment in which unit operation 
finds its place as “the most natural, 
simplest, and fairest method of enforc- 
ing proration in the individual field.” 

The full text of the address follows: 

Unit. operation is a timely topic. It 
lends itself to profitable discussion be- 
cause it is not so novel that we are 
without pertinent facts, yet not so trite 
that we do not need more facts. It in- 
vites objections inherent in both na- 
ture and human nature, yet it opens up 
a promising vista of new methods for 
solving old problems. 

The benefits and the difficulties con- 
nected with unit operation are largely 
of an engineering or of a legal nature. 
in opening the discussion my _ part is 
merely to outline in a broad way what 


unit operation offers to both the oil in-| 


dustry and the general public—to en 


the questions What is it? and What can| 


it do? 

Unit operation is simply operation of 
a unit: the term needs no elaborate defi- 
nition. The “unit” referred to in this 
four-word definition is an oil or gas pool, 
an underground reservoir whose boun- 


by man. “Operation may be taken as 
inclusive of every procedure necessary 


to bring to the surface the resources of|pany’s election, deducted from his pay. 


oil and gas within that unit. 
In its broadest sense, then, a plan for 


unit operation involves many and varied | 


|daries are fixed by nature and discovered | 


activities, beginning with the work of| 


lawyers and accountants in bringing 
diversified ownership of land under a 
unified management; followed by the 
studies — of geologists, engineers, and 
economists, a necessary preliminary to 
determining the equitable 


fected all present whether or not they 





auditory canal, and thus temporarily af- 
tect hearing, sufficient ventilation should | 
be provided to remove all vapors. =| 
The greatest incidence of deafening | 
was found in the group of workers sub- 


jected to the greatest amount of noise, | 
the noise was | 


In this group | 
showed deafening | 
with no apparent reason to account for | 
it. This group includes a large number | 
of workers, 66 out ox the 96, from the | 
tin can factory in which the work was | 
done in a large room dominated by the | 
noise of the stamping machine that af-| 


j 


| 


This noise was not very 


worked on it. ; 
irregularly inter- 


rhythmic but rather 


imittent in character. 


It has been found by lessened coordi- 
nation, that unrhythmic processes are 
more fatiguing to workers, and it is 
possible that the unrhythmic sound this 
produced may have an effect on the 
auditory apparatus different from that of 
rhythmic sounds of the same intensity. 
The group of 150, subjected to noise of 
an intensity between 20 and 40 units, 
showed 23, or 15.3 per cent, deafened 
workers without previous histories while 
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New York Ruling 


Curtailment of supply by this! 
means, he pointed out, is the economic! 


On Pay Deductions 





‘Attorney General Holds 





division of| 


|of New York, Hamilto 
| opinion rendered 


Withholding of Wages for 
Work Spoiled Is Ilegal 





State of New York: 
Albany, Nov. 12. 


dustrial plant, provid- 


f an in 
A rule o en an employe’s 


i uctions fro 

pay aed = spoiled, has ot — fase 

clared unlawful by the Aner | maven 

to the Industrial Com- 

missioner of the New York Department 

of Labor, Frances Perkins. 
Nature of Agreement 


The company’s rule set out a form of 
agreement to be signed by all employes, 
the opinion states, whereby the employe 
was to be held responsible for any loss 
sustained by the corporation as 4 result 
of an act, either deliberate or accidental, 
involving the loss by misappropriation, 
damage, or breakage of any tools, dies, | 
machinery, equipment or materials. Pay- 
ment, under the agreement, could be de- | 
manded of the employe or, at the com- | 


The Attorney General reviewed various 
provisions of the State labor law, say-| 
ing: “The effect of these provisions is 
that the wages which a man has earned 
shall be paid to him on the due date 
without any deductions or withholdments 
of any nature, and an agreement on the 
part of an employe to allow a deduction 
is void. The statute provides that the 
wages earned shall be paid in cash while 


participation by the parties in interest,| the rule provides for an agreement that 


[Continwed on Page 11, Colzemn 8] 





they may be forfeited or withheld. This 
is am unlawful contract.” 





Better Marketing of Potatoes 


Helpful to Grower and Consumer 





With a total crop value approxi- 

mating $500,000,000 in 1929, the 
potato is foremost in value among 
vegetables produced in 
States, according to an oral statement 
Noy. 12 at the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Potatoes are the chief money crop 
of many large regions and are an iti- 
portant staple in many others, while 
they are grown for home supply and 
local markets in almost every farm- 
ing district in the country, -it was 
stated. Potatoes are consumed in 
fairly large quantities in most homes, 
giving that vegetable a general pop- 
ularity. 

Further information furnished by 


the United | 





the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
follows: 

The many factors affecting the po- | 
tato crop vary the production greatly, | 


| production reached $470,000,000, while 
| in ean intermediate year with prices low 
ithe value of our potato crop in one year | 


even from one year tn another. Bad 
Weather conditions often have a con- 
siderable effect in reducing production. 
Many farmers with suitable land raise 
potatoes only when prices are attrac- 
tive. 

As a result the total value of the 
crop often varies considerably. For 
instance in 1919 with high postwar 
prices, the value of the potato crop in 
this country was placed at $515,000,- 
000. In 1929 the total value of our 


totaled only $250,000,000. 

The late or, main crop of potatoes 
comprises about 80 to 85 per cent of 
the total production. Unlike the early 
crop, which is sold as fast as dug, the 
late crop is sold all Winter and through 
the early Summer of the following 
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| Photophone, 
|New York, for 200 sets of sound mo- 


In Negro’s Future 


Secretary Wilbur Says Race 
Has Achieved Phenom- 
enal Progress 


HE forward advance of the Negro 

in the United States has been phe- 
nomenal and presents an amazing pic- 
ture without parallel in the history of 
education, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, declared in 
an address Nov. 12. 

Secretary Wilbur spoke in connec- 
tion with the Negro program of Amer- 
ican Education Week being celebrated 
throughout the country at this time, 
and his speech was broadcast over a 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. (The full text of Mr. Wil- 
bur’s address will be printed in the is- 
sue of Nov. 14.) 

Declaring that Negro leaders have 
attained distinction in law, medicine, 
dentistry, education, and administra- 


tion, Mr. Wilbur called attention to the | 


rise of the masses of Negroes to im- 
portant places. American democracy, 


| 


Three Classes of Passen- 
ger Rates Until Dec. 1 


| 
| 


\Project Is Designed 


Being Used in Europe 


The Atchison, 





Mr. Wilbur pointed out, is committed 
to the education of the mass of the 
citizens, and education gives elasticity 
to the individual in meeting economic 
and social changes. 


Geneva Conference 
Discusses American 
Armament Plans 


Secretary of State Stimson |terminated after a 


Believes Drift Leans to 
Compromise Sug gested 
Year Ago 


Debate trend at the Preparatory Com-; 1 r 
| mission on Disarmament indicates that|isting fares, good in standard sleeping 


it is gradually coming to the Franco- 
American compromise suggested a year 
ago regarding the limitation of arma- 
ments by budgets. This, was _ stated 
orally by the Secretary of of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Nov. 12, regarding 
America’s position at the Preparatory 
Commission. 

The suggestion made by France last 
year, Secretary Stimson said, was that 
limitatie. end reduction was to be_ob- 
tained by publicity of expenditure, and 
pos United States has always agreed to 
this. 

Great Britain, however, as Viscount 
Cecil pointed out during the Nov. 11 
session of the Preparatory Commission, 
is a strong advocate on the other side 
and favors budgetary limitation of ma- 
terial, Secretary Stimson stated. 

This, however, is where the United | 
States differs, Secretary Stimson added. 
We maintain, he added, that we should 
be glad to accept both publicity of bud- 
gets and limitation of material. 

Secretary Stimson said the relative 
costs of the military expenditures of 
different nations was not important, 
since the plan proposed at Geneva is 
that no nation will compare its budget 
with those of other nations but only 
with its own budgets during past years. 

The Department of State previously 
had pointed out that costs of the Amer- 
ican naval and military establishment 
were high because of the high pay of 
American troops and because of the high 
costs of American material. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
Ambassador Hugh Gibson had been send- 
ing the Department daily resumes of the 
debate at Geneva, which seemed to show 
that the Commission was gradually com- 


jing around to the American thesis of 


publicity of budgets, coupled with direct 
limitation of material. 

Secretary Stimson said he could not 
yet tell how many nations would sub- 
scribe to the American proposal of pub- 
licity of budgets coupled with direct limi- 
tation of material. 

An announcement subsequently issued 
by the Department of State regarding 


Ambassador Gibson’s exposition of the | 


American thesis, follows in full text: 
Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, Ameri- 
can representative at the meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission for a Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva, has reported 
to the Department concerning yester- | 
day’s meeting of the Commission. He 
reported that im the course of the morn- 
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tinue the lower Summer excursion fares 
on ‘coach and chair cars until Dec. 31, 


thereby effecting a three-fare passenger | 
class system similar to that employed | 
by European railroads, according to in-} 
formation made available at the Com-! 


mission’s tariff sectior. on Nov. 12. The 
request is made in an endeavor to stimu- 
late revenues from long distance pas- 
senger traffic west of Chicago, accord- 
ing to the application of the road filed 


with the Commission. 


May Continue Its | 
| Fare Experiment 


| Western Carrier Is Permitted | 


By the I. C. C. to Charge 


To Stimulate Traffic | 


System of Tickets Employed | 
During Trial Period Is De-' 
scribed as Similar to Those | 


Topeka & Santa Fe} 
Railway has been authorized by the In-| 
terstate Commerce Commis.icn to con-| 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Shipyards Reveal 


Increase in Work 


mployment Gains for Half 
Year With New Con- 
tracts Pending 


MPLOYMENT in shipyards in- 
creased during the six-month pe- 
riod ended Nov. 1, according to re- 
| ports compiled Nov. 12 by the Ship- 
ping Board. As of Nov. 1, the analysis 
shows, 23,238 men were at work in 10 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing plants, 
compared with 22,608 men on May 1. 

The following additional information 
was supplied by the Board: 

The major portion of the men thus 
| employed are working on vessels be- 
| ing constructed or rebuilt for foreign 
trade with the aid of funds advanced 
from $250,000,000 construction loan 
fund. 

The vessels under construction will 
fourths will be advanced by the Board. 
fourths wil be advanced by the Board. 
| The majority are less than half com- 
pleted, thus assuring employment 
many months to come. There are 
pending several ship-construction con- 
tracts which will increase activity at 
shipyards, 


Churches Outline 
Relief Measures 


For Unemployed 





| 
j 


The three-class system has been in| 


effect since Nov. 


clared that it wished to continue the 
experiment for another month. 

The Western Pacific Railroad joined 
with the Santa Fe in maintaining the 
three classes of fares on its lines. 

The three rates include tickets at _x- 


cars on all trains; one way tourist fares 


1, and was to have| 
n experimental period | 
of 30 days, but was extended to Dec. 31) 
upon petition of the railroad, which de- | 


Program Approved and 
Adopted by Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ 


In America 


Discouragement of wage reductions, 
child labor, and home work, elimination 
‘of luxury and display in favor of “gen- 
lerous giving” to those in distress, and 


good in standard sleeping ‘ears on all|complete canvasses of church members 
trains; one-way tourist fares which are|/to urge them to provide jobs in their 
about 20 per cent lower than existing|homes and businesses for idle workers 


fares on standard sleeping cars and good | are recommended in a program of unem- | 
in tourist sleepers; and one-way coach | 
fares about 20 per cent lower than the! 


tourist fares. 


ployment relief adopted by the Federal 


ica, the President’s Emergency Commit- 


The first two classes of passenger fares tee for Employment stated Nov. 12. 


have been in effect upon practically all 
western for a number of years, 


temporarily during the Summer vaca- 
tion months. 


Seek to Stimulate Traffic 
In its application for permission to 


make the third-class fares effective on/| 


less than the statutory notice, the Santa 
Fe declared: 


“Your petitioners further invite atten- | 


tion to the fact that the appalling de- 
cline in passenger revenues of all car- 
riers for the past few years is a matter 
of common knowledge and record, and 
deem it their duty to experiment from 
time to time to determine whether or 
not additional revenues could be created 
by stimulating traffic through the means 
of temporarily reduced fares. 

“In carrying out these experiments 
reduced fares have been established 
from time to time between Colorado, 
New Mexico, and East, and California, 
and the reverse. 

“These reductions have met with con- 


siderable public favor and in some in-| 


stances there have been very large in- 
creases in coach travel during the period 
such fares were in effect. 
following in part the policies of pre- 
war period, such reductions have not 
been made in one-way fares to or from 
California later than September. 

“However, the decline in passenger 
revenues has been accelerated by the 
economic depression of the last 10 
months. It appears that the class of 
patronage which for the sake of econ- 
omy uses coach service is more sensitive 
to the depression, and the decline in the 
patronage of the cheaper class of serv- 
ice has been acute. 

“Your petitioners, therefore, desire not 
only to continue the experiments from 


time to time for reduced fares for long | 
| haul traffic in coaches to and from Cali- 


fornia but are particularly anxious to 
determine the effect of these reduced 
fares as late in the year as the month 
of November. 

“It is believed that the reductions in 
that month will induce many persons to 
go to California possibly for the Winter 
who would not otherwise be able to make 
this journey or who might. seek other 
means of transportation. It is also a 





Sound Film Devices | 


Purchased by Navy 





| Two Hundred Sets Ordered for | 


Use on Fighting Ships 





A contract has been let to the R. C. A. 
Inc., 411 Fifth Avenue, | 


tion picture equipment for use on naval | 
vessels in the Fleet. The contract price | 


;of the award was $589,848.16. Delivery, 


is guaranteed to commence Apr. 1, 1931, 
and to be completed within 110 days, 
thereafter. 

Twenty of the sets are for use aboard 
battleships, 60 for use on crusiers and 
auxiliary ships, and 120 sets for use 
on board destroyers. The equipment is! 
to be built according to specifications 
made by the Navy Department to meet) 
requirements aboard ship. 

The Bureau of Navigation, Navy De-| 


| partment, which has supervision of mo- 


tion pictures in the Navy, is making | 
arrangements with the 12 major motion 
picture producers so that delivery of 
“talkies” to the Fleet will coincide with 
the delivery of the installations aboard 
ship. Naval enlisted personnel will re- 
ceive training at a specially conducted 
school in the operation and care of the | 
new equipment prior to delivery of the, 
equipment aboard ships. 

(Issued by Department of Navy.) 


fact that many persons in California 
from the East, for want of employment 
or other reasons, may desire to _return 
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roads | : 
‘pwihile thethird class ‘has only been used | sop clay: Y eect iotter the’ Coumedt 


these foreign lo 
rts |i we nate Th teatlblearatioe 
| cate the trend -rather than in 


However, | 


| Churehes throughout the country are 

employ 
|which represents 27 Protestant denomi- 
nations, advised the President’s Commit- 
tee, 

The Council recommended establish- 
ment of an employment committee by 
jeach local church to conduct the can- 
vasses, employment of church nurses to 
aid the sick, opening of church parlors 
jand club rooms to those needing shelter, 
‘and correlation of the efforts of the 
jchurches with those of governmental or- 
| ganizations. 

“In the case of emergency jobs cre- 
jated for purpose of relief,” the Council 
|said, “when only a given amount of 
|money is available, it is better to em- 
| ploy men or women for part time than 
|to employ them full time at reduced 
wages. One of the worst possible re- 
sults of the unemployment period would 
be a permanent impairment of present 
standards of wages and _ hours.” 

The Council also urged establishment 
of conferences for permanent solution 
of the employment problem, to study the 
possibility of preventing a recurrence of 
{unemployment periods by stabilizing in- 
dustry, planning public works far ahead, 
increasing wages, shortening working 
hours, abolition of night work for women 
and “more equitable distribution 
wealth and consequent increase in pur- 
chasing power of the masses.” 

The committee’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The churches of the country are ac- 
tively engaged in emergency efforts to 
relieve unemployment, according to re- 


ports received from churches in all parts | 
of the United States by James Myers, | 


industrial secretary of the Federal Coun- 


who offered the cooperation of his or- 
ganization to Col. Arthur Woods, chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency. Com- 
mittee for Employment. The Federal 
Council represents 27 different Protestant 
denominations. As a guide to the cor- 
relation of church forces with those of 
the community, Mr. Myers also issued 
today on behalf of the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council a set 


of concrete suggestions to churches for! 


immediate action. These suggestions 
have been drawn. from the best practice 
of churches and councils of churches dur- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 





Predicting Weather Conditions 
Through Study of Gulf Stream 





HE possibility that annual fluctua- 


tions in temperature of the Gulf | 


Stream may have an effect upon the 


general weather conditions of south- | 


eastern United States has 
Weather Bureau to undertake a study 
of the current, it was stated orally 
Novy. 12 by the Chief of the Marine 
Division of the Weather Bureau, De- 
paxtneens of Agriculture, F. G. Ting- 
ey. 

The Bureau does not have the slight- 
est reason to believe, however, that 
any fluctuations in temperature of the 
Gulf Stream during this past year may 
have caused the drought which pre- 
vailed throughout the East, he said. 
Neither is the Bureau convinced that 
the westward shift of the North At- 
lantic high pressure area had any ma- 
terial effect on the drought, a theory 
advanced by some European students. 

Europe, Mr. Tingley stated, is inter- 
ested in the temperature changes of 
the Gulf Stream since these waters 


\ 


led the | 


flowing over the North Atlantic have 
a definite influence on the weather and 
limate of northwestern Europe. 

Mr. Tingley furnished the following 
information: 

It has long been a matter of con- 
jecture as to the exact relationship be- 
tween the temperature fluctuations of 
the Gulf Stream from year to year 
and the effect of these changes upon 


| the rainfall and temperature of our 


Atlantic Coast States, particularly the 
Southeast. Consequently, the Weather 
Bureau has set out to make a thorough 
and systematic study of the problem 
for the purpose of reaching, if possible, 
some definite conclusions. 

Studies of the temperature condi- 
tions of the Gulf Stream waters are 
being carried on through the use of a 
device known as the sea water thermo- 


' graph. This instrument is installed on 


ships plying between American ports and 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 
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‘Labor Situation 
- Abroad Found to 
Be More Acute 


‘Conditions Serious in Ger- 
many and Great Britain, 


According to Bureau of 
| Labor Statistics 


PRICE 5 CENTS 








| Reports Received 
From 25 Countries 





Figures Listed Do Not Show 
Gross Amount of Unemploy- 
ment But Rather the Trend 

| In Each Nation 





‘ A continued and marked increase’ 
|in unemployment in practically all 
| of 25. widely scattered foreign coun- 
tries is noted in figures made avail- 
jable Nov. 12 at the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics. The figures are the latest 
available for 1930, some of them be- 
ing for September. ; 


The increase in unemployment, ac- 
| cording to the Bureau’s information, 
| has been particularly serious in Ger- 
|many and Great Britain, the regis- 
|tered unemployed having increaset 
| by approximately 100 per cent be- 
tween September, 1929, and Septem- 
| ber, 1930. : 


Widespread Condition 

Several other countries — Belgium, 
| Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Freuieal 
The Netherlands, Poland, Rumania and 
Switzerland—show as great and in sev- 
eral instances a much greater percent- 
age increase in the registration of the 
unemployed than either Great Britain or 
Germany. But the possible significance 
of these changes is to some extent ob- 
seured, it is pointed out, by the fact 
that the group of wage earners covered 
by ~ sepast is — only a relatively 
; Small sample of the wage- i - 
ulation as _ whole. . ee 


Further information from the Bureau 
| follows: 


| It is important to note in consideri 


- 









|; amount of unemployment; « It is obvious _ 
| that nothing less than a compulsory souk 
tem of registration of all working peo- 
| ple who are out of work regardless of 
‘occupation, would make it possible for 
| any country to know with certainty the 
;exact number of unemployed at any 
|given time. In countries such as Ger« 
;many and Great Britain, where com- 
| pulsory unemployment insurance is in 
| force and where an effort is made to se- 
cure complete registration of the unem- 
ployed in public labor exchanges, the 
| resulting Statistics may be accepted as 
| fairly representative of the country as 
|a whole, although even in these countries 
there are certain classes of labor that 
|do not fall under the provisions of the 
|Imsurance system and are not so site 
| uated that they register with public ex- 
changes upon becoming unemployed. 

In other countries, where the reported 
unemployment statistics cover only the 
members of particular trade unions or 
| the members of unemployment benefit so- 
cieties, the resulting figures may repre- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Rich Milk Regarded 
Not Necessarily Safe 





| 
‘Cream Line’ of Little Impor- 
tance, New York Agency Says 


State of New York: 
Albany, Nov. 12. 


| Emphasizing the importance of pas- 
|teurization and boiling in making milk 
‘safe to drink, the State Department of 
Health declared in a statement just-is- 
sued that it is erroneous to judge the 
quality of milk by the so-called “cream 
line’ because while high cream content 
is desirable it is of little importance 
from the standpoint of health, The 
statement follows in full text: 

Many parents are deeply concerned 
as to whether the milk which they are 
giving their children is safe for them te 
|drink. Others have perhaps not given 
the matter much attention. This prob- 
'lem deserves much thought since milk 
forms such an important part of the 
|child’s diet and may be so easily con. 
| taminated. 
| The State Department of Health and 
‘the health officers of the many municis 
palities in this State are giving their 
attention to this problem, It is their aim 
that nothing but clean, safe milk shall 
be offered for sale. A great deal has 
been accomplished in the large cities bu€ 
much remains to be done, particularly 
in the smaller communities. The prob. 
‘lem will be much simpler when pure 
chasers of milk learn to demand only the 
pasteurized product. It remains for 
health officers to see that milk is properly 
pasteurized and the sanitary quality 
maintained. . 
| The publie has long been accustomed 
to judge the quality of milk by the sos 
called “cream line,” or depth of the layer 
|of cream that rises to the top of the ~ 
bottle. While high cream content is des 
sirable, it is of little importance from 
the standpoint of health. Another thi 
which naturally influences the public i 
price. Cost, however, should be a seee — 
ondary consideration to safety or sani= 
tary quality, Milk that does not meet. 
sanitary code requirements is expensive 
at any price, 

The State Department of Health 
making every effort to assist local 


Column 8.) 
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¢ overnment Enids 
ts Testimony at 
Packers Hearing 


Examination of Rebuttal 
_ Witnesses Supporting 
Packers’ Suit for Retail- 

- ing Privileges Started 


- The taking of testimony on behalf of 
the Government at the hearing on peti- 
tions of Swift & Company and Armour 
& Company for modification of the con- 
sent decree entered in 1920 was con- 
cluded in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Nov. 12 and the ex- 
amination of rebuttal witnesses on be- 
half of the petitioning packers was com- 

-menced. Frank J. Hogan, counsel for 
the packers, announced to the court that 
he expected to conclude the examination 
of rebuttal witnesses this week. Coun- 
sel for the parties will then be given 
time to prepare and file briefs follow- 
ing which the case will be closed upon 
oral arguments. 

Government Counsel, Harold B. Tee- 
garden, Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General. read a portion of an ar- 
ticle written by Louis. F. Swift, presi- 
dent of Swift & Company, in which Mr. 
Swift stated that “it would be unwise 
for the large pac!:er to go into the busi- 
ness of selling his product at retail, 
just as it would be equally unwise for 
chain store to go into the complicated 
business of meat packing. This would 
involve duplication of equipment and ef- 
fort all around. Chain stores would 
have to provide new plants, personnel, 
refrigerated warehouses, and transpor- 
tation service; while the large packers 
would have to secure expensive retail 
locations and enter the retail grocery 
business as well, if he fell in line with 
the obvious trend in retailing. Duplica- 
tion of effort on such a sczle would be 
uneconomical and socially wasteful.” 

Favors New Process 

Another portion of the article, which 
appeared in the February, 1930, issue 
of Forbes Magazine and was identified 
by J. C. Forbes, managing editor of the 
magazine when called as a witness by 
the Government, was read by Mr. Tee- 
garden as follows: “Experience has 
clearly shown that there is a_ logical 
place for chain stores in the retail sys- 
tem. They are doing their work of dis- 
tribution remarkably well. But I see 


no likelihood that the chains will develop | 


to a point where they will take over all 
or nearly all of the job of retail distri- 
bution. On the contrary there is bound 


to remain a large field for the individual 
retailer.” 


Mr. Swift’s article also dealt with the! 


development of what is known as the 
“quick-freezing” process. 

The article, which Mr. Teegarden of- 
fered in evidence, concludes: “Swift & 
Company believes that the American 


ers should go into the distribution of 
canned products they would greatly in- 
ure canners was made by Roy F. Clarke, 
president of the Central Wisconsin Can- 
neries, at Beaver Dam, Wis. Mr. Clark 
testified that ever since the World War 
eanners have been producing more canned 
products than have been consumed and 
that they have been forced to carry over 
supplies from one year to the next. 
Government Closed Case 

While being cross-examined Mr. Clark 
said that if the packers should go into 
the canning business they would force 
many small canning factories out of 
existence. In answer to a question put 
by Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the pack- 
ers, Mr. Clark said that even with better 


\Legislation Urged — 


To Assist Farmer 


Senator Brookhart Points to 
Need for Debentures as 
Relief Measure 


The coming session of Congress mast 
give its attention to the problem of farm 
relief, Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
Iowa, stated orally Nov. 12. 

“The Agricultural Marketing Act has 
been a failure,” he said, adding that he 
favored the export debenture plan to 
give proper relief. “The Government 
machinery is already set up to handle 
the export debenture plan. I have been 
a critic of the Farm Board in the past, 
but I understand the Board is not 
against the debenture plan, but that the 
opposition comes from higehr sources. 

The Iowa Senator declared that the 
establishment of a fixed price for all 
agricultural commodities exported, , as 
provided by the debenture plan, would 
automatically bring the domestic price 
up to the level. 1 

“Other things have been tried and 
have done no good,” he declared. “It 
is time now for a more comprehensive 
plan.” 


Geneva Conference 





HE above drawing shows exterior design of the 

new post office building to be constructed at 
A limitation of $4,500,000 has been 
|| set upon the combined cost of the site and structure, 
according to information made available by the Office 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Design for New Post Office Structuré at Kansas City 


excavation work 
opened Nov. 14. 


Discusses American | Half World’s Silver Output 


Armament Plans 


“r = Mua ia te | Bureau of Mines Survey Shows Metal Derived From Ores 
Peat em nag In Which Some Other Minerals Provide Chief 
Compromise Sug gested | 


Year Ago. 


[Continued trom Page 1.] 
ing’s debate the Commission reached 
chapter 2, Material, section 1, Land 
| Armaments. As the texts for both di- 
rect and budgetary limitation had been 
dropped at second. reading there re- 
mained nothing but the Franco-Ameri- 
can resolution to the effect that limita- 
tion must be sought along the lines of 
publicity of expenditure. After a pro- 
longed discussion whether this should be 
| passed over and dealt with under the 
|chapter on information, it was decide 


| licity. 
The first statement was by the Italian 
|delegate to the effect that Italy could 
not sign a convention which made no 
| provision for limitation of material and 
|that he was now prepared to consider 
proposals for direct limitation. 
Lord Cecil Speaks 

Lord Cecil (Great Britain) then made 
a long statement in favor of budgetary 
| limitation seeking to bring out the fact 





\that it was the only effective method; 
|and ‘that direct limitation was faulty| metal, price of which practically deter-| seriously affected. 
public will get over its prejudice toward | 
frozen meats when it realizes that noth- | 
ing is lost in the quick-freezing process.” | 

The prediction that if the large pack- | 


in that it was altogether possible to 
conceal the possession of material 
whereas it was impossible to conceal 
the use of appropriations. 

Mr. Gibson then made his speech, the 
text of which was released to the press 
jat the Department of State last eve- 
|ning (Nov. 12). . 
| Mr. Gibson in his speech of Nov. 11, 
| 1930, before the Preparatory Commission 
|referred to “withdrawing our reservation 
|on budgetary limitation.” 

Reservations Made 

| The reservation, made at the Third Ses- 
|sion (Apr. 26, 1927) read: “The United 
| States makes a general reservation on the 
|inclusion in the draft Convention of any 
|provisions for the limitation of budgetary 
| expenses.” 

|_ The withdrawal consisted in accepting the 
|British suggestions that publicity be 
jagreed to as a step in the direction of 
budgetary limitation and was embodied in 
|the Franco-American compromise resolution 


to reopen the entire subject including 
direct and budgetary limitation and pub- 


| 
| 


Source of 


i 
| More than half the world’s silver —_ 
|put is obtained as a by-product, being | 
|derived from ores in which some other | 
|metal provides the chief source of reve- 
nue, according to a statement Nov. 12 
|by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

The by-product silver of the United) 
States represents 20 per cent of the| 
| world’s total silver output and 80 per 
|cent of the country’s production, it was 
|stated. North America produces three- 
\fourths of the world’s silver. 


The statement follows in full text: | 


Silver production occupies a unique | 
position in the production of metals in | 
that mere than half of it is derived from 


Is Obtained as By-product 


Revenue 


most one-half of this silver is recovered 
from the single class of ores which de- 
pend on silver for 80 to 90 per cent of 
their value. 

Over one-half of the world’s silver pro- 
duction may be considered by-product 
silver, as that amount is derived from 
ores in which some metal other than sil- 
ver provides the principal source of rev- 
enue, 


Over one-quarter of the world’s silver j 


production may be considered derived 
trom “straight silver” ores as that pro- 
portion is produced from ores depending 
on silver for over 80 per cent of their 
recoverable value. 

Ores valued at less than $10 per ton, 


ores valued chiefly for their metals|of which silver at 50 cents an ounce 
Ovucr tnan silver. The price of silver is| contributed over 50 per cent of the value, 
thus of less weight in inducing the bulk| produce one-fifth of the world’s silver. 
of silver production than that of other|Many mines depending on such ores 
metals associated with it. Only a third] probably earn little if any profit at 
iof the silver production is derived from] present silver prices, and curtailment 
ores having silver as a highly predomi- | of such marginal production is likely 
nant factor. On the other hand, the; to occur even without further recession 
bulk of most other common metals is| in the price of silver. Mexico, producing 
extracted from ores deriving a large|over 90 per cent of the world’s silver 


proportion of their value from a single | 
imines the possibility of production. | 


| Data on Silver 
| Production Gathered 


The recent decline in the price of 
silver to a.record low level has accord- 
ingly provoked much inquiry as to the | 
|extent to which silver is a by-product of | 
|other metals, the extent to which its by- | 
| product nature will tend to maintain its | 
production in spite of price, and the ex- 
‘tent to which other metal production 
|may be affected by the price of silver. 
In response to the need for an analysis | 
of silver production data, the output of | 
| about 1,000 mines producing 91 per cent | 
of the world’s silver has been studied | 
|by the Common Metals Division of the} 
|Bureau of Mines. ; 

The salient features of this economic | 


study are summarized as follows by | 


derived from such ore, will be the most 


The by-product silver of the United 
States represents 20 per cent of the 
world’s total silver production and 80 
per cent of the United States production; 
that of Mexico represents 10 per cent of 
the world’s production and 24 per cent 
of Mexican production. The silver de- 
rived from “straight silver” sores in 
Mexico provides 19 per cent of the 
world’s silver production and 46 per cent 
of Mexico’s silver production, and in 
the United States, 2% per cent of the 
world’s production and 11 per cent of 
domestic production. 

Revenue derived from by-product sil- 
ver in low-silver ores is a more impor- 
tant factor in the profits of metal mines 
than is apparent by contrasting 
values of the metals in the ore, because 
the silver content of such ores is usually 
concentrated without additional cost in 
the impure metal bullion from which it 


methods of distribution the oversupply | (adopted May 4 1929), which read: “* * *| Charles White Merrill, associate mineral) can be recovered with little cost. 


of goods would not be moved. 

At this point Mr. Teegarden announced 
that the Government closed its case. 
Counsel for the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association and the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, intervenors in 
the case, announced that their cases were 
covered by the testimony which the Gov- 
ernment had introduced. 

Mr. Hogan then began examining re- 
buttal witnesses, calling first H. J. Bird, 
assistant manager of the produce de- 
partment of Swift & Company. Mr. Bird 
explained the introduction of the “serv- 
ice at cost” system of collecting cream 
and butter fat and denied that Swift & 


Company had “paid one cent in trying | 


to put over the system.” He said that 
Swift & Comnany adopted the method 
in order to equalize the cost of making 
tests of cream and in order that the 
producer delivering to stations could be 
ag the same price he would be paid if 
e shipped direct, less a service charge 
of 31 cents. 

Mr. Bird denied that Swift & Com- 


pany had any agreements or arrange-| 
in connection | 


ments with competitors 
with the fixing of prices for butterfat, | 


and asserted that employes of his com-, 


pany had been instructed to use no pres- | 
sure or force in recommending the| 
“service at cost” system. 
Supporting Testimony 

F. E. Gould, general superintendent of , 
creameries in the produce department of | 
Swift & Company, testified substantially | 
to the same effect as Mr. Bird, and 
George L. Warner, district manager of | 
Armour & Company produce plants at) 
Wichita, Kans., testified that Armour &| 
Company had no arrangements or agree- 
ments with competitors as to prices. 

G. A. Trader, manager of the Swift! 
& Company produce plant at Sedalia,| 
Mo., denied the statement made by a| 


limitation and reduction of . 
be sought by means of pub 
penditure * * *,” 

| A summary of Mr. Gibson’s ad- 
| dress was printed in the issue of 
| Nov. 12 and the full text appears on 


page 4 of this issue. 


aterial must 
icity of ex- 


| 


‘Railroad Granted Right 
To Continue Special Fares 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

|to their homes in the East before Win- 
| ter sets in. 

| “It is therefore the conviction of your 
petitioners that the reduced coach fares 
| will create a substantial volume of traf- 
| fic and increase your petitioners’ passen- 
| ger revenues and at the same time be a 
|great boon to many 


|transcontinental journey and could be 
induced to do so if they were offered the 
advantages of temporary reduced fares. 


edly that there is a class of traffic which 
can be moved at these temporary re- 
duced fares, a part of which will not 
move at all and the remainder will find 
other less expensive means of trans- 
portation. 


“It is further believed that because 
of the heavy decline in passenger reve- 
nues, the carriers should be _  al- 
lowed latitude in their efforts to find 
ways and means to recoup the losses 
and at the same time accumulate ex- 
perience from these experiments which 
will enable them to gradually evolve a 
definite policy for the future.” 

Under the plan, the one-way coach 
and chair car fares from Chicago to San 
Francisco and reverse will be $47.50, 
whereas the second class of travel, the 


people of small} 
|}means who are desirous of making the} 


|economist, in Economic Paper 10, just 
| published: , f 
| Over one-half of the world’s production 
lof silver is from ores that derive less 
‘than 40 per cent of their recoverable 
|value from silver. Almost one-third is 
from ores carrying not more than 20 per 
cent of their value in the form of silver. 
|The most productive single class of ore, 
that which carries 10 to 20 per cent of | 
its value as silver, accounts for one-fifth 
of the world’s silver production. 
One-third of the world’s silver produc- 
\tion is from ores that derive over 70 
| per cent of their value from silver. Al-| 
| 


| 





Silver-bearing ores which produce 91! 


per cent of the world’s silver also pro- 
duce 85 per cent of the world’s gold, 69 
per cent of the lead, 66 per cent of the 
copper, and 46 per cent of the zinc. 
After eliminating the low-silver ores in 
which silver contributes less than 10 
per cent of the total value the remaining 
ores account for the production of 80 per 
cent of the world’s silver, 6 per cent of 
the gold, 50 per cent of the lead, 6 per 


cent of the copper, and 34 per cent of; 


the zine. 


Copper and gold are by far the most | 
important sources of revenue in ores; 


‘Sound of Industrial Machines Shows 
Varying Effects on Fatigue of Workers 


the | 


“Experience has demonstrated repeat- | 


* ‘ 
Incidence to Deafness Said to Be Greatest Among Groups 
Subject to Most Noise 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the next group of 489 had only 34, or|age group the largest number of cases 
16.9 per cent fell in the group working under the 
7 E ‘nih corre- | M0isiest conditions, 21 out of 24 cases 
There does not seem to be any in the group under 21 years of age, 38 
|lation between the age of workers, the | out of 69 in the group between 21 and 
/noise to which they are subjected, and! 29 years of age, 23 out of 37 in the 
lthe amount of deafening, according to| group between 30 and 45 years of age, 
the report. The greatest number of cases |and 14 out of 25 in the group over 45 
| of deafening falls in the group between | years of age. 
\the ages of 21 and 30 years, compris- | The study was conducted by Dr. Flor- 
|ing 69 of the 155 cases without any his-|ence H. Frankel, physician in the Bu- 
tory which might otherwise account for reau of Women in Industry, and her con- 
|their deafening. The amount of noise |clusions appear in_Special Bulletin No. 
|appears to have been the determining | 166, New York State Department of 
|factor in the deafening since in every Labor. 


witness who appeared for the Govern-| tourist sleepers is $65, and ,the first or! 


ment Nov. 11 to the effect that he had| 
said Swift & Company had $100,000 to! 
ut over the “service at cost” system. | 

r. Trader said he had never made such 
& statement to Mr. Chapman, or anyone 
else, at any time, and also denied that 
he had exchanged price information 


standard sleeper class is $79.84. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 


Show Increase on Nov. 6 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Nov. 6 


Advisory Committee Being Considered 
| On Distribution of Commerce Data 


} 
| 
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Department of the Treasury. 


of the Supervising Architect, Department of the 
Treasury. Approximately $3,587,551 has been made 
available for constructing the building. Bids for 


to be performed on the site will be 


containing less than 10 per cent of silver 
by value; lead and zinc are important 
in silver ores, containing 10 to 40 per 
cent of the total value. 

Ores in which silver is the principal | 
source of revenue provide 49 per cent 
of the world’s silver; those in which 
lead is the principal source of revenue, 
24 per cent of the world’s silver; cop- 
per, 14 per cent; zinc, 7 per cent; gold, 5 
per cent, and tin®1 per cent. 

Considering the production of silver 
from ographical point of view it is | 
interesting to note that North America; 
produces three-fourths of the world’s 
total. In 1928 world production amounted 
to 257,000,000 ounces, of which Mexico 
produced 42 per cent, the United States 
23 per cent, Canada 9 per cent, Peru 9 
per cent, Australia 4 per cent, India 3 
per cent, and all other countries 10 per 
cent. There are 50 mining districts in| 
the world which produce over 1,000,000 
ounces of silver annually and ‘entelde | 
76 per cent of the world’s silver; 24 of 
them are located in Mexico, 10 in the 
United States, five in Peru, five in Can- 
ada, and one in Australia, one in India, 
one in Germany, one in Honduras, one 
in the Netherland East Indies. Twenty- 
six of the 50 districts depend chiefly on 
silver for revenue, 11 on lead, eight on 
copper, three on gold and two on zinc. 

Further details are given in Bureau of 
Mines Economic Paper 10, “Economic 
Relations of Silver to Other Metals in 
Argentiferous Ores,” copies of which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing| 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a price of | 
| 10 cents. | 


‘Appellate Tribunal | 
Sustains Validity of 
Radio Tube Patent 


Reversal of Ruling in Dis- 
trict Tribunal Upholds the 
Claim of General Electric 
Company to Device 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
doned it for the vacuum type, upon which 
action the suit was brought by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


For the final analysis, the court said, 
usefulness is the test. The tube in ques- 
tion it described as an agency which 
| “because of its stability, reproductibility 
and power has made possible radio broad- 
casting, modern radio reception and long 
distance telephony.” 

“The fact that a nongaseous vacuum 
tube makes possible the present im-| 
proved practice shows such practice did 
not exist before the Langmuir tube and 
no other device or devices, all important | 
as they may have been in their spheres, | 
did either singly or collectively produce 
the present practice.” 

Without disregarding the all impor- 
jtant part of DeForest’s audion and 
Fleming’s valve play in the utilization | 
of them in the Langmuir tube, the court 
said it remained for Mr. Langmuir “to 
so couple and coordinate the two by 
means of eliminating gas and using | 
vacuum as to produce the tube here in- | 
volved.” | 

It was pointed out that in the gaseous 
|tubes there was vast difference in be-| 
| havior while, on the other hand, “the' 
current in Langmuir is practicable, 
steady, reproducible at any particular 
voltage.” As to replacement the court 
pointed to the advantage of the Lang-| 
muir tube in that another of the same| 
type can be bought and placed in the | 
same socket. This was not true of the 
DeForest audion. 








noted, the whole trend of the art was 
against the use of a vacuum and even 
r cer he had shown its use, it was deemed 
impracticable. 

“For the DeForest company to now 
contend the use of these extremely high | 
vacua by Langmuir was simply the nat- | 
ural and to be expected growth of the 
art is to credit the ordinary art with a | 
scientific capacity, which a master of the 
}art like DeForest did not himself pos- | 
| sess,” the opinion concludes, | 
| “Advance, inventive and noninventive, 
was being made in the art, but their ef- 
forts were in other directions. We would 
not detract from the great advance of 
DeForest as exemplified by his audion 
and by Fleming with his valve, but great 
as these steps were—both separately 
and collectively—and we regard them as 
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| State Department 


Names Specialists 


Political and Economic Anal-, 


ysts Are Exempt From 
Foreign Service 


Carrying out a new policy of replac- 
ing Foreign Service officers with perma- 
nent appointees, the Department of State 
has appointed seven new political and 


economic analysts, according to infor-; 


mation obtained at the Department of 
State Nov, 12. 

_ The policy is for the purpose of keep- 
ing experts in the Department who will 
not be under the necessity of being 
transferred to foreign posts every three 
years, according to information obtained 
at the Department. Under the Rogers 
Act, each member of the cancer service 
must go to a foreign post after being 
three years in Washington. 


tary of State, and Henry L. Stimson, 
now Secretary of State, urged Congress 
for additional appropriations in order to 


employ permanent experts in the De- | 
partment, it was stated orally at the 
This request was granted | 


Department. 
last year, and as a result seven new men 
have been appointed. 


They are: Joseph C. Green, expert on 
south European affairs and attached to 
the Western European Division; John 
Minter, expert on British Empire af- 
fairs and attached to the Western Eu- 
ropean Division; Harry A. McBride, ad- 
ministrative assistant and attached to 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Wilbur J. Carr; Stewart J. Fuller, 


expert on narcotics and attached to the| 


Far Eastern Division; Lawrence Dug- 
gan, research officer and attached to the 
Latin American Division; Maxwell Ham- 
ilton, Chinese language officer and at- 
tached to the Far Eastern Division; 
Irvin Stewart, radio expert and attached 
to the Treaty Division. 


State Legislatures 
Of Single Chambers 
Urged for Country 


Cabinet Form of Adminis- 
trations Also Suggested to 


Government 


State of Ohio: 

Cleveland, Nov. 12. 
The National Conference on Govern- 
ment, at its last day’s sessions on Nov. 
12 considered possibilities of improving 


the form of State governments, accord- | 


ing to Robert L. Patterson, State Repre- 
sentative of Taft, Calif., who presided 
at the session. 


Mr. Patterson, president of the Ameri-| 


can Legislators Association, summarized 
the proceedings as follows: 

Elimination of one of the Houses of 
State Legislatures was suggested by Dr. 
A. Hatton, head of the political 
sicence department of Northwestern 
University. His proposal, he noted, was 
working successfully in most of the 
Canadian provinces. * 

Dr. Hatton also proposed the so-called 
cabinet form for the administrative 
branch of State governments, with the 
chief executive an elective official and 
the heads of departments appointive. 

Harry D. Silver, Director of the De- 
partment of Finance of Ohio, discussed 
the rising cost~of government and 
pointed out that it should be properly 
measured, not, in the total expenditure 
alone, but in relation to the additional 
governmental service being given. 

The American Legislators Association 
devoted its attention at a separate meet- 
ing to considering the problem of deter- 
mining more accurate penalties for 
crimes. 

Study Is Proposed 

“Haphazard methods” by which many 
legislatures and their committees fix 
the penalties for crimes were described 
by members. 

The association determined to suggest 


|and encourage the compilation of a tab- 


ulation by outside research agencies 
showing maximum and minimum penal- 
ties in the statutes of a given State for 
various criminal offenses, penalties for 
similar offenses prescribed by other 
States, and penalties imposed by law in 
some foreign countries. 


e | persons to the square mile. 
National Conference on) 


‘Smaller Cities ‘* 
Show Increases 
In Massachusetts 


Final Figures Issued by Cen- 
sus Bureau Disclose Gain 
of 10.3 Per Cent During 
10-year Period 


The population of Massachusetts in 
the 1930 census was 4,250,104, which 
represents an increase of 10.3 per cent 
in the last 10 years, according to final 
figures just issued by the Bureau of 
Census and made available Nov. 12 by 
the Department of Commerce. The final 


| statistics show that more than half of 
Both Frank B. Kellogg, former Secre- | 


the increase in population during the 
last decade occurred in small cities and 
in towns near large cities. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Final population figures for Massa- 
chusetts on Apr. 1, 1930, according to 
the Fifteenth Census, was 4,250,104, 


|which represents an increase of 397,- 


748, or 10.3 per cent, as compared with 
the population on Jan. 1, 1920. The rate 
of growth was the smallest for any de- 
cade in the history of the State, and the 
numerical in@rease was the smallest 
since the decade 1870 to 1880. While 
the large cities and the strictly rural 
towns show little growth, and in some 
cases even losses, in population, many 
of the smaller cities and suburban towns 
show rapid growth. The growth of 


| these smaller cities and the towns near 


large cities accounts for more than half 
the total increase for the State. ° 


Growth Consistent 


The population of the State in 1790, 
when the first Federal Census was taken, 
was 378,787. Each succeeding decade 
showed substantial and usually increas- 
ing numerical growth up to 1900, when 
the gain for the preceding decade was 
well over 500,000. Since then, however, 
the numerical growth in each decade has 
slowly declined. A population of 1,000,- 
000 was first attained between 1850 and 
1860, and the 2,000,000 mark was passed 
between 1880 and 1890. Since 1890, 2,- 
000,000 more inhabitants have been added 
to the population of the State. The total 
land area of the State 1s 8,039 square 
miles, which gives an average of 528.7 
In density 
of population, Massachusetts now ranks 
third, with Rhode Island first and New 
Jersey second. 

There are 39 cities in the State in 
1930, of which nine had a population of 
100,000 or more. Boston, the capital and 
largest city, ranks as the ninth city in 
point of population in the United States. 
However, its population of 781,188 rep- 
resents an increase of only 33,128, or 4.4 
per cent, over its population in 1920. 
The rapid growth of the near-by coun- 
ties, Norfolk and Middlesex, is some 
measure of the suburban development 
about the group of cities near Massachu- 
setts Bay, of which Boston is first in 
number of inhabitants. Worcester, with 
a population of 195,311, is the second 
largest city, with Springfield third. The 





{Lynn and Lowell. 


other cities exceeding 100,000 in inhabi- 
tants were, in order of size, Fall River, 
Cambridge, New Bedford, Somerville, 
The cities between 
50,000 and 100,000 were Brockton, Holy- 
oke, Lawrence, Malden, Medford, New- 
ton and Quincy. Of these, Medford, with 
59,714 inhabitants, increased 53.0 per 
cent over its population in 1920, the 
highest rate of gain for any city in the 
State. While most of the 39 cities 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Members of Medical Group 
Explain Enforcement Stand 


Representatives of the American Med- 
ical Association appeared before the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, Nov. 12, to explain and 
enlarge upon a statement previously sub- 
mitted to the Commission by the Asso- 
ciation, it was announced orally by the 
Secretary of the Commission, W. F, 
Barry. 

Two members of the Association were 
before the Commission, it was stated, its 
legislative counsel, Dr. William C. Wood- 
ward, of Washington, D. C., and Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Mayer, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Neither the nature of the association’s 
statement nor the testimony of the doc- 
tors was made public at the Commiscion, 
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the foremost in the advance of the art in 
the sphere here involved—the gaseous 
tubes still continued to be used and the 
art generally regarded gas as incident, if 


with Mr. Chapman for two years, ex- 
cept during the past two months. 

A. C. Peterson, manager of Swift & 
Company’s creamery at Muscatine,! 
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totaled 208,320,000 taels, of which 125,-| 
300,000 taels were held in native banks; | 
says a radiogram to the Department of | 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. PRe 


Jesse H. Jones 
WALTER C. TEAGLB 
SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
Mrs. CHARLES H. SABIN 


Personnel Would Probably Be Drawn From Advertising | 
And Press Groups, Department Specialist Says 


Towa, in giving rebuttal testimony for| 
the packers, stated that after the adop-| 


tion of the “‘service at cost” plan by 
his creamery the competitors of his 
company led in the price raising for 
butterfat which followed in the Spring 
of 1929. 

Mr. Peterson denied that he told any 


of his competitors that he would pro-! 
nvey increase the price he paid to| 


@ consumer for butterfat until they 
were forced to follow Swift in the adop- 
tion of the “service at cost” plan. How- 
ever, due to increased competition on the 
at of competitors in the purchase of 

utterfat the price paid by his cream- 
ery for that product eventually reached 
50 cents per pound, or several cents 
over the price paid before the plan was 
put into effect, Mr. Peterson said. 

Plan Abardoned 

This “service at cost” plan, he said, did 

mot prove successful and was abandoned 


, 


v 


2 
ae 


corresponding figures on Oct. 30 were 
204,000,000 and 125,000,000 taels, respec- 
| tively, 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
102,000,000 taels on Nov. 6 as compared 
with the same amount.on Oct. 30. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Nov. 6 was 141,000,000, compared 
with 141,100,000 on Oct. 30. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


by the Swift creamery in the Fall of 
1929, largely because of the fact that 
other competing creameries did not fol- 
low suit. 

J. M. Yates, managef of the Swift & 
Company produce plant, which includes 
a creamery, at Beatrice, Nebr., testified 
| that after the “service at cost” plan went 
|into effect the price for butterfat in his 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


| Delegates to the Conference of the 
Association of National Advertisers just 
| concluded in Washington, D. C., visited 
the Department of Commerce Nov. 12,) 
studied its functioning and expressed | 
surprise at the recent rapid growth of 
the service to domestic commerce being} 
rendered by the Department, the Chief 
of the Merchandising Research Division, 
H. C. Dunn, stated orally Nov. 12. 

A suggestion is being considered, Mr. | 
| Dunn said, for the establishment of an) 
advisory committee on methods of dis- 
tributing information as to the domestic | 
commerce work so that it may be of the} 
greatest value to business and may reach 
the largest number of interested per- 
sons. The personnel, if such a commit- 
tee were created, he said, probably would 
be drawn from advertising organiza- 





“ 


tions, press associations, and similar 
groups experienced in such work. 
One representative of a very large 


|concern, according to Mr. Dunn, found 


specific services performed by the do- 
mestic commerce divisions to be of such 
practical value that he took notes on 
the work and said the results would be 
applied at once to his business. Others 
urged the widest possible dissemination 
of the information gathered in surveys 
and research by the divisions in the in- 
terest of greater efficiency in business. 

The domestic commerce divisions are 
making every effort to give their work 
the widest possible effect, Mr. Dunn said, 
and to that end the publicity service of 
the divisions is being expanded and a 
series of radio addresses is being broad- 
cast through district offices of the De- 
partment. There’ are 33 of _ these 
throughout the country. 


not, indeed, indispensable to their use,” 
the court declared. 

The opinion of the court was written 
by Judge Joseph Buffington, with whom 
Judge J. Warren Davis concurred. A 
lengthy dissenting opinion, covering over 
20 printed pages, however, was returned 
by Judge Victor B. Woolley. 

Judge Woolley, in: his dissenting 
opinion, declared that the Langmuir 
patent was invalid because of lack of 
invention and prior use. The majority 
opinion, he stated, was based “on what 
I am constrained to believe is an erron- 
eous theory or finding that all discharge 
tubes before Langmuir were gaseous 
and that Langmuir’s invention is a non- 








gaseous tube.” He cited a number of 
prior publications and patents to show 
that Langmuir was not the first person 
to make and invent a nongaseous tube. 
The first and original inventor, he de- 
clared, was Arnold. 
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Small Fish Used 


Labor Situation 
Abroad Said to 
Be More Acute’ 


Conditions Serious in Ger- 
many and Great Britain, 
According to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
sent only a small proportion of the total 
persons out of work. 

The following data shows by countries 
the total number of unemployed reported 
for the latest month in 1930 for which 
statistics are available and for the cor- 
responding month of last year, All coun- 
tries ere included for which authorita- 
tive figures are available. The percentage 
figures apply, of course, only to the pee! 
ticular group indicated and may not be | 
applicable to the entire working popula- | 
tion. 

Australia in June, 1930, reported 80,- | 
595. or 18.5 per cent, of its trade union- | 
ists unemployed, as against 40,996, or 10! 
per cent, in June, 1929. In Austria the; 
number of persons receiving benefits was 
156.145 in August this year, and 101,845 | 
in August, 1929. Wholly . unemployed | 
members of Belgian unemployment in- | 
surance societies numbered 15,302, or 2.4} 
per cent, in July, as compared with 4,037, | 
or 0.6 per cent, in July, 1929. Partially | 


unemployed members totaled in July 


48,580, or 7.7 per cent, as against 16,452, | ” 


or 2.6 per cent, for the corresponding 
1929 month. 


To Fight Mosquito. 


Southern Minnows Tested in| 
National Capital to De- 
termine Efficacy | 


The way in which the top minnow, al 
small fish regarded as the most impor- 
tant natural enemy of the mosquito, 


meets the rigors of another Winter in the | 


Capital may indicate the degree of suc- | 
cess which scientists may expect in com- | 
bating mosquitoes in the North by nat- 
ural enemies, it was stated orally Nov. 
12 by the Public Health Service. 

A number of these fish were imported | 
last year from the South and placed in 
the beaver pool at the National Zoologi- 
cal Park in the District of Columbia, it 
was stated, and to the surprise of Fed- 
eral scientists went through a Winter in 
a zone farther north than their natural 
habitat with comparative success, multi- | 
plying abundantly and retaining their 
voracious appetites. 

The following information was also 
furnishe* by the Service: 

Top minnows (Gambusia affinis) are 
very voracious and cannibalistic. They | 
live under a wide range of conditions, | 
and especially frequent the places most 
favorable for the production of mosqui- 
toes. They seek their food at the sur- 


\face of the water, and show a distinct 


preference for live animals, but they will 
also eat dead animals and food plants. 
Top minnows are the most effective | 
agents known for the control of mosqui- | 
toes in permanent ponds and lakes which ; 
cannot be eliminated through drainage | 
or which it is undesirable to eliminate. | 


a > : 
Churches Outline Extensive Program 


EDERAL engineers have undertaken to move a 
large volume of earth from the bank of the Po- 
tomac River near the Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 
ton, to a position in the middle of the stream where 


nent solution of the employment problem 
in every community during the, Winter, 


/ 
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Moving Earth From Bank of Potomac to Mid-stream 


Underwood & Underwood. 


the earth will be used in construction of a section of 
the new Mount Vernon Memorial Highway on Co- 
lumbia Island. The above photograph shows a gen- 
eral view of the dredging operations. 


\Restricted Output 


| 
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Changes Are Requested in Duty 
On Importations of Maple Sugar 


Tariff Commission Hears Testimony on De- 
gree of Protection Required; Farm Bureau 
Federation Urges Higher Rate 


Testimony on the degree of protection , 


|required by the domestic: maple sugar 
land sirup industry was heard by the 
| Tariff Commission Nov. 12, with the 
| American Farm Bureau Federation urg- 
ing higher rates. 

Decreased duties were requested by the 


| John G. Paton Co., New York City, mer- ' 
chants in maple sugar, who were repre-| 


|sented by Thomas Littlepage, Joseph 
|Tumulty and Everett Sanders as attor- 
neys. W. R. Ogg was spokesman for the 
Farm Bureau. 

The 1930 Taviff Act rate on maple 
sugar is 8 cents a pound and on maple 
| sirup 5% cents a pound, it is explained. 
| The import levy under the old law was 
4 cents on both, while the, Tariff Com- 
mission following an inv@&tigation in 
1927 recommended to President Coolidge 
duties of 5.3 and 3.5 cents a pound on 
the sugar and sirup, respectively. 

John Paton, secretary of the John G. 
Paton Co., was the first witness. While 
the hearing was held in the course of 
;an investigation ordered by a Senate 
resolution (S. Res. 313), Mr. Paton’s 
company has applied for a reduction to 
| the level of the 1927 Tariff Commission 
| recommendation. 

The witness cited the Quebec Maple 
| Sugar Producers Society, a Canadian co- 


operative, as the principal source of his, 


sugar, which iis consumed largely by the 


also purchases froma sinall cooperative 
in New York State.- 

“I am. interested in the cooperative 
movement,” he said. “I think it is the 
only way to run the business and the only 
way the producer can benefit from the 
tariff. We buy largely from Canada and 
have only one contact in this country, a@ 
cooperative in New York. We have made 


|every effort to get all the sugar we cam 


in the United States but there is not 
enough here.” 3 


Mr. Paton said that the Cary Maple 
Sugar Co., of St. Johnsbury, Vt., which! 
it was testified is the largest-factor in 
the domestic industry, had favored - low 
tariff in the last investigation by the 
Commission, arguing that there was no 
difference in cost of production between 
the United States and Canada, but has’ 
since changed its position and favors a 


high tariff. 


“In my opinion there is a legitimate 
difference in cost of production between 
the United States and Canada,” said Mr. 
Paton. “I think. the Commission’s find 


|ing in 1927 was correct and that condi- 


tions are very largely the same today. I 
have asked a reduction to those figures.” 

If the present rate remains with the 
resulting increased cost.of maple sugar, 
he testified, it is likely the cigarette in-’ 


Unemployed trade unionists in Canada with expert speakers and general dis- tobacco industry. Mr. Paton said that he’ [Continued on P 13,Col 2 
iggy August numbered 18,232, or 9.3 per Of Copper Ureed ’ [Continued on. Page 13,Column 2.] 
oui, whereas the number for August, = — a 
1929, was 7,159, or 3.5 —o. Czecho- | |ing industry; national, State and city: ——__—_—__— 
slovakian unemployed trade unionists in| - free employment exchanges; adequate | Producers 
receipt of benefits during June aggre-| Program Approved and Adopted by Federal Council of | employment statistics; compulsory un- | 
gated 37,853, or 3.4 per cent, as com- . Reirose te. | a ° employment insurance; higher wages; | 
pared with 19,436, or 1.9 per cent, in Churches of Christ in America shorter hours; shorter working week; | 
dune, 1929. The registered ee - eeed |higher child labor standards; abolition | 
in Danzig totaled 15,330 in July, as : : of night work for women; the effects | f s 2 : ; 
against 9,007 in July of last year. [Continued from Page 1.] of the ao motive in aeeney = pos- | agp rage a ma * nage Se ne ee 
i ‘i cant s : ‘ ‘ sieilh ad | sibilit; surin roduction for use; | 7. = rape = ; | 
umn tea cet deste kee | ing the present, and previous deyepesion| «Cuma wee and home work should | § awd “Sauttavle ‘deicivetian o ~ | City on the possibility of arranging for 
Soyer) . » *| periods. | iscouraged. \ }curtailment of production, according to | 


a . : : and consequent increase in purchasing | * - A . ; : 
Boo ag Ege atl or “The| reiee sees program for immediate; 5, Negroes and other racial BTOUPS ower of ‘the iets: yobs a | information received in the Minerals Di-| 


‘ : as ‘should be accorded equitable treatment |; . Seemenads’ ten tional | vision, Department of Commerce. 

registered unemployed in Estonia in July| 4, Ryery local church should have an!jn the distribution of work and relief. ions in employment; international as- | aes 
were 762, a decrease from the 780 Se? | ecntewestnd committee, with the pastor| As far as the more permanent prob- | Pécts of the problem; relation of indus-| |The conferences were expected to con- 
Sule , -e. Finland’s un-| — eet: ; |trial stability to international peace. | tinue for some days, according to the in- 
July of the year before m or some other experienced leader as|jems of employment are concerned, the Shaidihiom. deceived a oF 
employed registrations for the same! ¢hairman, to: | following suggestions are made by the! (b) Send delegates and reports of your ed bi oe an no reports 0 
months were respectively 4,026 and 1,188. (a) Canvass all church members by | Raderal Council: |work to the conference on “Permanent efinite action had reached the Di- 
a of Unemployment” at Wash- | Vision. 


For Relief of Nation’s Unemployed cussion of the following subjects: Long 


range planning of public works; stabiliz- 


Consider Curtail-) 


ment to Check Decline of 


Market Quotations | Ss. Subka & ©ompany 


FOR FRIENDS IN EUROPE 


Gifts for Friends in Europe purchased 
from us in New Yorkor Chicago may be 
delivered by ourLondonandParisShops 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


In France the number of persons re-' telephone, letters and personal calls ; eee ] 4 ae 
ceiving benefits in September was 988, | asking them to find or create part-time | Fata pl nig Bong oy nnn ington, D. C., Jan. 26-27, 1931, te, he Saoper prices Rave been declining pe 
as compared with 385 in September, 1929.) or full-time jobs for more workers in| Wyite Director of Public Welfare Cin. | Jointly, sponsored by the Social Service cently, according to the latest Survey of 
their home or business. Cleaning, re-} tay Ohi ‘~ ha WN Y k D Commission of the Federal Council of | Current Business, issued by the Depart- 

jcinnati, Ohio, and the New Yor ©-| Churches of Christ in America, the So- | ment of Commerce, and have reached the 


Registrations of Germany’s unem- age — Such yo nga Beng Bye partment of Labor, New York, for de-' cia) Action Department of the Central | lowest levels in many years. Production | 
ployed in September, 1930, reached | © SUSBESsrec. = snares ig unity | ¢TiPtive literature. Are there any pub-| Conference of American Rabbis to| this year also has declined to a lower 
2,983,000, as compared with 1,323,603 ae > : at & i ates at Cee lic employment bureaus in your Com-| ¢oeys the conscience of the Nation on| point than has been reached in recent 
September, 1929. Persons registered in| — ~\e ad te th . oak calen- | munity? Have you investigated meth-| +). problem. years, but the price decline continued 

Great Britain during the same periods ewes be puNTNeN athe S |ods and fees private | : : : 


; = dar. : a 
were, respectively, 2,114,955 and 1,- agencies. 
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charged by 


181,862. 

Hungarian trade unionists out of wark 
in July numbered 20,001, as compared 
with 14,765 in July, 1929. The insured! 
unemployed registered in the Irish} 
Free State in July, 1930, totaled 23,393, | 
or 8.2 per cent, as compared with 21,- | 
834, or 7.8 per cent, for August, 1929. 
Wholly unemployed persons registered 
in July in Italy aggregated 342,061, as! 
against 201,868 for that month in 1929. 
Partially unemployed for the respective 
months were 24,209 and 13,503. 

Latvia reported a decrease in unem- 
ployment of about 50 per cent. The num- 
ber of unemployed registered in July was 
only 607, as compared with 1,205 in July, 
1929. Insured unemployed registered in 

athe Netherlands in August totaled 

“00,715, or 7.9 per cent, as against 12,701, | 
or 5.3 per cent, for August, 1929. New| 
Zealand had 5,884, or 10.9 per cent of | 
her trade unionists out of work in May, 
as compared with 5,276, or 9.3 per cent, | 
in May of last year. 

There were 12,923 unemployed regis- 
tered in Norway in August, and in Au- 
gust of the year before there were 12,493. | 
Poland reported 173,012 unemployed reg- | 
istered in September, compared with} 
81,848 in September, 1929. Rumania’s | 
unemployed registered in July numbered 
25,236, as against only 3,909 in July of ! 
the previous year. The unemployed reg- 
istered in the Saar in July totaled 7,095, | 
as against 3,238 in July, 1929. For the} 
same periods, unemployed trade union- | 
ists in Sweden numbered respectively | 
26,439, or 7.5 per cent, and 20,048, or 6.5 
per cent. 

Wholly unemployed insured persons in| 
Switzerland in July totaled 4,751, or 1.9| 
per cent, as compared with .7 per cent | 
for June of the year before. Partially | 
unemployed insured persons numbered | 
15,112 in July, or 6.2 per cent, as against | 
1 per cent for June, 1929. The number | 
of unemployed registered in Yugoslavia 
in July was 7,236, a drop from the 7,652 | 
registered in that month of the year pre- | 
vious. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Noy, 12 


9:30 a, m.—Senator Allen (Rep.), of 
Kansas, called to recommend the ap- 
pointment of Clyde M. Reed, Governor 
of Kansas, to be chairman of the Fed- 

val Power Commission. 

9:45 a. m.—Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called 0 pay his respects. 

10:15 a. m.—Fred B. Smith, of New 
York, called. Subject.of conference not 

* announced. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Kendall 
(Rep.), of Meyersdale, Pa., a member 
of the House Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads, called to protest 
against what he termed the action ot 
the Post Office Department in abolish- 
ing many positions, 

10:45 a. m.—Luther Hodges, interna- 
tional chairman of the community 
service of the International Rotary, 
cailed. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

11 a. m.—Representative Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., called to pay 
his respects. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Oliver 
(Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Adolph Lewisohn, finan- 
cier, of New York City, called to pay 
his respects. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Easton 
(Rep.), of North Plainfield, New Jersey, 
called to discuss the economic situa- 
tion. 

12:30 p. m.—The Charge d’Affaires 
of the Dominican Republic, Senor 
Francisco, de Moya, called to present 
to the President Monsignor Nouel, 
Archbishop of Santo Domingo, and for- 
mer president of the republic. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, | 


Discover also among the congregation 
those who would give the use of a bed- 
room in their home to some _ person 
recommended by an established agency. 


2, Remember that unemployment is a 
recurring problem. Plan now, while dis- | 
tress is all about us, to stir the con- 
science of your community and focus | 


|calendar to be filled in by those who| 


| forum might be conducted for 


Such shelter together. with personal | attention on the absolute necessity of 

friendship would constitute an untold | giscovering permanent solutions and 

neEeanee . | adopting adequate measures for the pre- | 
A blank form may be printed on the! | ention of unemployment. 


have work or a room to offer or by those | (a) Set up a conference for perma- | 


needing work as the case may be. An-| 


| 

| 
| t might be made each Sun-| Mf F I ° d 
‘jouneement, might btu ty'tee com Many Furs Imitated _ | 

| 


mittee during the week. 
(b) Use the church plant to fullest 


capacity, throw open church parlors or| From Rabbit Pelts 


club rooms and provide simple equip-| 


ment so that people can find warmth, | 5 ; 
reading matter, games and a friendly; Simulations of Costly Types 


atmosphere. Educational: classes and : 
Are Declared in Many | 


vocational training . various types 
ight also be conducted. z 5 
me) Th Cases to Defy Detection 


(c) The women’s guild or missionary 
society may want to assume as their 
special concern the care of older women; A large percentage of the average 
who are finding it increasingly hard to) priced fur coats that are on the market 
hold jobs. Here there will be many cases {today are made from rabbit fur, though 
for discreet relief of a personal nature.|they may masquerade under any num- 
Food, shelter, friendship, will all be| ber of other names, Frank G. Ashbrook, 
needed. Positions may be found for|in charge of the Division of Fur Re- 
these older women in homes, looking! sources of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
after children, and other work. ..,.| Vey, stated orally Nov. 12. Further in- 

(d) The men’s association or Bible | formation provided by Mr. Ashbrook 
class might render similar service 1| follows: 
caring for the oider men. | The many and varied uses to which 

(e) If the church — expand its ible fur feabeit) com be put has made 
service at this time a “church nurse”|it of major importance in the fur indus- 
might be added to the staff. She could|try, and the skill used by dyers and 
help greatly in sickness and relief and | manufacturers makes it possible to im- 
advising on diet to forestall hazards of | itate the appearance of many of the 
undernourishment and consequent ill-| more expensive furs. In fact the pelts 
ness. | ere so acteatnceuy treated by _ 

: : cana isin ur-dyein ous it i iffi- 

(f) Provide agentes apaahers 200 2) i for the Sens or” fur plc ng to 
church Rervice, tne SUNGRY: FED .|tell the genuine from the imitation. 
Bible classes and young people’s meet- | I ae : : 
ings. If one of the unemployed were to|,, In order to protect the general public 
speak and tell what it means it would | the Federal Trade Commission, through 
dramatize the problem and bring home | the — —— = ber 

eter : ‘ | steps to attempt to protec e public 
the realities of the situation. An ‘our | on" ee whose identity is Ginevided. 
eae wits Mttabond a =I ur garment that is made, for exam- 
weeks following ating vl bee sl = ple, of rabbit treated te reasnible seal 
unem-|™ust have its origin placed alongside 

7 ae a }its name, thus: Coney (dyed rabbit). 
noe wanes 6 ee help social], There are many trade-marked names 
and city agencies in meeting the emer- | for rabbit and hare. As a rule the suf- 


ployers, social workers, 
resentatives, economists, and 


gency in the community. 4 
(h) Secure increased gifts from all 
church people. for the central relief 


agencies. 


(i) Make financial arrangements with 


some reliable agencies such as the Sal-| 


vation Army, Y. M. C, A. and Y. W. C. A. 


|for tickets which can be given to home- 


less men or women who ask aid on the 
streets or at the door. These tickets 
should entitle recipients to shelter and 
meals. 


fixes “ine” or “ette” are generally placed 
after words that would indicate the na- 
ture of the peltry that is being simvu- 
| lated. Some of the more familiar trade 
/names given to rabbit furs are: Beaver- 
|ette, beaver-dyed rabbit; Ermiline, white 
| rabbit; Coney, another name for rabbit, 
particularly those from Europe; Lapin, 
French rabbit; French seal; Hudson Bay 
seal; French leopard; Laskin seal; Baltic 
white fox; Baltic red fox; Arctic seal; 
| French beaver; French coney; and chin- 
chillette, variety of rabbit. 


| normal conditions. 


\ligious forces of your community with| tion, 


SL 


(j) Urge a conscientious reexamina- 
tion of personal standards of living that | > - 
all luxury and display may give way to\ I opulation of Bay State 


generous giving to those in need. Wise | . i aS i 
buying, however, is to be encouraged | Shows Increase in Decade | 
[Continued from Page 2.) 


and will play its part in the return to 
i ..,. «., Showed gains during the last 10 years, 
(k) Make frequent pastoral visits in| 10 showed losses. ¥ 
the homes to encourage those out Of/ ‘There are 14 counties in Massachu- 
work and to keep in touch with them. | setts, all of which have made some gain 
(1) Inform the membership of the | jn population since 1920. Norfolk, includ- 
church with regard to any proposed so- | ing suburban areas southwest of Boston 
cial legislation with reference to unem-| shows the highest rate of increase, with 
ployment. Write America. Association | 36.7 per cent gain in population. Middle- 
for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d | sex County, northwest of Boston, has 
Street, New York, N. Y., for information. | 935 414 inhabitants and i; now the first 
2. Correlate the efforts of all the re-| county in the State in point of popula- 
: ) ( Suffolk County, which includes 
the social agencies and city, town, county! Boston, is second in population, but re- 
and State and Federal Government offi- | tains its rank as the most densely set- 
cials for united program for the entire tled county, with an average of 15,991.6 
community. : |persons to the square mile. Dukes 
3. Any payment of lower wage rates| County was the least densely settled, 
or maintenance of longer working hours | having an average of 46.3 persons to the 


| which would tend to break down present} square mile. 
| labor standards should be discouraged. | 
|The Government and 


, a The only incorporated places in Mas- 
leading business | sachusetts are the cities, the smallest of 
men have gone on record in favor of| which is Newburyport, with a population 
maintenance of present wage rates dur-| of 15,084 in 1930. Many towns in Massa- 
ing the depression period. In the case} chusetts, of which the largest is Brool:- 
of emergency jobs created for purpose | line, with 47,490 inhabitants, are largely 
of relief, when only a given amount of] urban in character, b.t have never been | 
money is available, it is better to em-| incorporated as cities. 
ploy men or women for part time than A copy of the first series population | 
to employ them full time at reduced}bulletin for Massachusetts, giving the | 
rates. One of the worst possible results| number of inhabitants in each county, 
of the unemployment period would be} election district, city and town, may be 
a permanent impairment of present] obtained by writing to the Bureau of the 
standards of wages and hours, Census, Washingt: D, C, 


hear the new 


ca Radiola 


See what value the Leader offers — 
Radiola makes the set you want— $1] 
and backs it with the greatest name in Radio 


Ic is plain. common sense to expect the 
world’s greatest radio organization to offer 
not only the finest radio instruments, but 
to offer them at the lowest possible prices. 
After comparing, thousands have found 
this to be more true now than ever before. 


Here’s a typical example of RCA value— 
in 1926 a Radiola Super-Heterodyne con- 
sole model cost $570— today, with all the 
vast improvements of the last 4 years, an 
infinitely finer instrument comes to you for 
only $142.50, less Radiotrons. 


Certainly such an achievement could be 
made possible only by the world’s most 
brilliant group of radio-engineers . . . by 
radio’s greatest production experts .. . and 
by the world’s largest, most up-to-date radio 
factory! 


.$0 will buy 
$1 1 2 the lowest 
priced, high quality set 
in Radiola history. A 
full-sized, full-powered, 
7 tube, screen-grid radio 
io a beautiful, crim, com- 
pact cabinet 


Sematore 
$1425° Guglielmo 
Marconi calls ic “a great 
advance.” A9 tube, 
Super-Hererodyane, 
screen-grid, 9 tuned cir- 
cuit radio 


-50 Super- 
$1 7 a Heter- 
odyne, together with 
tone color control. Ex- 
quisictely finished walnut 
veneer cabinet. Folding 
doors fitted with worked 
brass handles. 


.00 Combina- 
$285 tion Su- 
per-Heterodyne radio 
and electric phonograph 
... mew feature enables 
you to make your own 
records at home. 


AU prices less Radiotrens 


You can’t be sure you have found the purest 
tone, or the biggest value in a radio until 
you have seen the newest masterpieces of 
the world’s greatest radio organization. Let 
your Radiola dealer demonstrate them for 
you today. You'll be surprised ... fascinated 


tee convinced ! 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Subsidiary of Radve Corporation of America 


Unless tt bears this famons mark, 
tt ts mot a Radiola 


50 up 


LESS 
RADIOTRONS 


Above—The RCA Radiola 82: Super-Heterodyne, 
Screen-Grid, 9 tuned circuits, 9 tubes, new pre- 
cision dial, magnified and illuminated, improved 
volume control, local-distance switch, push-pull 
amplification, improved electro-dynamic speaker. 
Tone Color Control enables you to adjust tone te 
suit your own taste. The cabinet is of beautiful 
walnut veneer with worked brass handles. $179.50, 
less Radiotrons. 


At left—The new RCA Radiola 48—conveniently 
small without any compromise with full volume 
and tone quality. The lowest priced, high quality 
set in RCA Radiola history. Only $112.50, less 
Radiotrons, 
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‘Coal Tests Made 
To Disclose Value’ 5 
For Coke and Gas | 


AUTHORIZED Statements Onty Are Presents Herein, Brine 
Pustishen WiTmouT ComMENT BY THe Unitep STATES Daily 


+ 


Conducting Federal Study 


Competitive Tests 
| For Civil Service 
Found Successful 


Merits of System Proven by 
47 Years of Federal Em- 
ployment, Government 
Commissioner Declares 


Plan to Restrict 
Armaments by 


Budgets Opposed 


United States Not Only Na- 
tion to Favor Direct Lim- 
itation, Ambassador Gib- 

- son Says at Geneva 
“Other countries besides the United 


tes are not in general agreement on 
ie tary limitation of armament, the 


Planning and Control of 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 


The President’s Conference on Unemployment 
‘Consumers to Benefit by 


Studies Made by the Bu- 
reau of Mines of Various’ 
| Bituminous Veins 


By Leo Wolman 


of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. ae made the survey on which 


the report was 
|e oY  ARTICNIEVI Pe nie 


The Procedure of Federal Expenditures on Public Works | ¢. osmors of scree aauiiies e ooal 


ion in i j- | for coke and gas making will be enabled | 
SINCE the Federal Budget Act was adopted in 1921 there has been a radi | to obtat, without expertmmenttahiow saad iat! 


sador to Belgium, Hugh S. Gib- cal change in procedyre for making appropriations for Federal Govern- | 1°. °: dat 
son, declared Nov. " Ge in nidrees at |ment construction. Prior to that time, expenditures for various purposes | {> their purposes. throasl ana nt 
Geneva. This country, while unable to| were handled by separate congressional committees, each of which had the | conducted by the Bureau of Mines, it was | 
accept any form of budgetary limitation, | recommendations of only one or a few bureaus before it, but none of which | stated orally on behalf of the Bureau| 
has no desire to restrain other nations| saw all.the requirements in relation to one another. There was relatively | Nov. 12. 
from adopting any form of limitation) jittle coordination between the departments in submitting estimates, and| Coals from five representative bitumi- | 
they consider satisfactory, he declared,’ .ontacts between congressional committees for the purpose of securing a | nous seams have already been subjected 
eo Sancunoen bes always | proper balance between the various needs were admittedly inadequate. _| te tests and data obtained on their coke,| 
Beer curect Ttnitetson ef material. Under the budget system, the estimates of the different Federal depart- | £88 4nd by-product producing powers, it 


A summary of Ambassador Gibson’s t int ; 1) 
eddress was ertenni in the issue of Nov. ments are brought together by the Director of the Budget, who as the | Sorccke takeiibet tee uatete, oo 


12.) The full text of the address fol-| President’s agent consults with the heads of the departments and indi- |g consumer in locating a source of coal, 

lows: | vidual est@blishments. The President submits estimates for all the depart- | adequate for his needs should his supply 
In common with this entire body I| ments at one time in the annual budget, which also shows estimated | cease or should it become uneconomic to! 

have listened to the important speech of receipts.. The budget estimates are reviewed first by the Committee on continue using his supply. 

General de Marinis with the rere We! Appropriations of the House of Representatives; all appropriation meas-|_ Further information supplied by the! 

all feel for his utterances. In addition| 1 +4, must, according to the Constitution, originate in the House. After | Bureau follows: : 


his remarks have been particularly| — ¥. Seog ae : concern which had been using a: 
gratifying to me in that he has given| action by the House, the various departmental appropriation bills are acted certain soft coal might find that the price! 


a valued support to theses we have| upon by the Senate, and when the two agree, the measures go to the Presi- | }.44 been forced higher than it wished to “t | 


New Orleans, La.—Forty-seven years 
of Federal employment through open 
competitive examinations has demon- 
trated that the system is the most eco- 
nomical and equitable Government em- 
ployment plan that has yet been devised, 
it was said by Jessie Dell, a member of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in an address here before the Louis- 
iana Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Nov. 12. 

An authorized summary of the address 

follows: 

Every man, woman and.,child in the 
| United States has a direct concern in the 
{kind of men and wome who are em- 
|ployed in our public offices and in the 
| number of our public servants. 

Indirect Taxes Cited 

First, there is the matter of cost. The 
newsboy doesn’t know it, but he helps to 
foot the bills. He knows no more about 
| indirect taxation than he does about the 
| civil service, and does not know that in 

his every purchase to meet his small 





maintained. dent for approval before becoming ice pay. Instead of buying hundreds of tons} 
Convictions Not Modified ie Mithentunl b of coal from other fields in order to find} 

It will be remembered as General de Only Authorize tems : |tends to throw certain types of outdoor through experiment another satisfactory | 
Marinis has recalled that in withdraw- Jncluded in Appropriations |work into the busiest season although type of coal, the company could make 


ing our reservation on budgetary limita- | 
tion I made it clear that our convictions | 
were in no wise modified—that we still 
felt that direct limitation of material 


was the only one which would work. | 
The withdrawal of our reservation was | 


based on our unwillingness to let it con- 
stitute an obstacle ,to general agree- 
ment. In other words, we deferred to 
the views of the majority in order that 


tncey might endeavor to reach agreement. | 


Since that time, however, there seems 
to have been some evolution of thought 
on this subject. Some delegations have 
come to express their readiness to con- 
sicer or reconsider meanwhile for direct 
listication. 
 xeediens to say I should welcome any 
trend of thought toward the method we 
bélieve in as honest and effective. 

Answer to Lord Cecil : 

While I am sorely tempted to enter 
into some of the arguments put forward 
by Lord Cecil as to the advantages of 


budgetary limitation and the disadvan- ; 


tages of direct limitation I feel I should 


confine myself at this time to a bare} 


iti sever. I 
tatement of our position. However, 
sheuid like to say in reply to his apese 
to us to find some way of completing 
agreement, that my purpose in ane is 
to suggest an expedient to this end. 
There is one turther point in his - 
marks upon which I should like to —_— 
He spoke of the great difficulty of reac : 
ing world-wide apres if the Unite 
States remains outside. 
ey ais veal to underline the fact that 
tie American Government 1s not t : 
ealy one which does not share genera 
gzreement as to budgetary Masitgtioe. 
~ “On this question of budgetary imi- 
tation I have already on several —~ 
sions set forth in detail the views of my 
Government. I do not propose to do ° 
today and shall merely for the sake : 
record refer to the declaration made by 


tee A; to a statement I made on Apr. 


27 ri the third session; and| 
6, 1927, during [rans in seveans tar Sho mayer of the uae 


to a further statement I made on May 
3, 1929, during the sixth session. = — 
We have already stated our reasons; 
it is now the time to set before you 
what we are ole asa prection! measure | 

-ept and what we are not. 
Mir. Wilson and I have just returned | 
from a visit to the United States where 
we reexamined this entire question with 
our Government. We found that we 
could not honestly alter our attitude and 
that for practical reasons into which I 
need not enter now a convention which | 
provided for budgetary limitation was 
unlikely to come into force so far as the 
United States is concerned. 

No Restraint Intended i 

This statement can hardly be a sur- 
prise. But while it has been generally 
understood that we were unable to ac- 
cept for ourselves any form of budgetary 
limitation I hate found fairly prevalent 
in Geneva the idea that we would oppose 
the inclusion in the convention for others 
who believe in it of such a form of limi- 
tation. Quite the contrary. We have 
no wish to restrain other nations from 
adopting any form of limitation they see 
fit. It is only in so far as it concerns 
ourse:ves that I must declare a non pos- 
sumus. 

she American delegation has always | 
urged direct limitation of material and 
would still gladly learn that this method | 
was generally acceptable. We have like- 
wise urged and long since put into prac- 
tice complete publicity as to material for 
the use of our armed forces. If having 
these facts in mind and having rejected 
, our proposals for direct limitation the 
other members of the Commission can 
agree to a draft Songetentary limitation 
applicable to themselves, we should feel 
that although the method precluded our 
joining them in these provisions, the aim 
is one in which we heartily concur. 

Effective Limitation 

I can readily recognize that if a con- | 
siderable number of other powers Join | 
in accepting a budgetary method of lim- | 
itation they may consider it inequitable | 
to bind themselves to this method and 
leave other powers exempt. As a prac- 
tical matter, however, I believe that an 
examination of our situation will show 
that we already have an effective method 
oi limitation. Our military effectives 
will be definitely limited and full pub- 
licity given to the expenditures for their 
pay and maintenance. Our naval mate- 
rial and personnel will be definitely lim- 
ited by treaty. P ; 

There remains only the question of 
material for the land and air forces. As 
regards this we have expressed our read- 
iness to accept what we consider the 
strictest method of limitation, namely, 
direct limitation with full publicity as to 
expenditurés, weights and numbers. If 
it gives satisfaction to those States 
which might be reluctant to see us ex- 
empted from any limitation we are wil- 
ling provided some practical budgetary 
method is generally agreed upon which 
1s sufficiently detailed and precise to con- 
stitute a real method of limitation, to 
apply as to ourselves a direct limitation 
of material along the lines we have con- 
sistently urged for general adoption, 

We honestly believe that this is the 
most effective method of limitation that 
has yet been suggested and with all def- 
erence to the views of otherg we still feel 
that this affords a more scfentifie knowl- 
edge of military forces and materia! 
than can be attained through budgetary 
limitation; in other words, that it is far 
easier to conceal the application of a 
dollar than it is the existence of a rifle. 


An essential feature of the budget 
system, which is often not fully under- 


lit tends to promote the handling of re-| use of the facts obtained in the Bureau 
|pairs to heating apparatus and some_| investigations to locate a desirable fuel. ' 
other work at times of slack seasonal | It might find that coal from a closer field | 


the American delegation in subcommit- | view 


stood, is the fact that the appropriation 
bills may include only such items as 
have been authorized already by other 
\legislation. In some cases, a Depart- 
|ment or Bureau has general authoriza- 
‘tions that stand indefinitely. Thus, the 
| Bureau of Lighthouses has standing au- 
|thorization for the construction of light- 
Practically all) 
| cific remedies on the part of Congress. | 


| Federal Expenditures for | 
Permanent Improvements 
In the Federal Government, then, the 


employment in the trades involved. 


| pending relatively small sums on a 


|houses and light ships. _ : 
| Departments have standing authoriza- 
{tions for necessary repair and mainte- 
{nance work. . 
| On the other hand, the construction 
lof a hydraulic laboratory at the Bureau: 
of Standards has been held to require! waking of the budgets of public con- 
a special act ae - oid ke | struction projects is a joint enterprise 
fy actually providing “the. money. = = eat and es agencies. 
mace eee . Money:/ An adequate view of the procedure in- 
es erent he, gets ageggaed i ie oe | volved in Federal expenditures for per: 

ood contre ee ~imanent improvements can best be got} 
cordance with general ata rien the! by examining the practices of several, 
subject, and appropria ae a on | Executive Departments of the Federal 
| projects that have been specifically |" aon eee One of the mest aye- 
| proved in authorizing legislation. Au- ‘ aahe “9 i Wetwel shinee. or 
|thorizations covering construction pro-| ‘matic OF Ul ae chee dor Semabana 
| grams requiring several years to exe- | Public works is the plan for Federal-aid | 
‘cute are frequently made, but the au-|P@yments to States for cooperative — 
‘thorization does not bind the Congress oe. a Pre pla “] 
a. ae — oe — “ | this purpose has mounted in recent — 

: . , . to more than $90,000,000 a year. u- 
—— Benne ae authorized thorizations made by Federal legislation | 
ae = aaa practice among Fed for highway ——— from _ to | 
15 & grow , ~| 1931 are shown in the following table: | 

u Departments to — out eee "Authorizations for highway construction 
lon programs several years In advance. | made y edera egislation uring e |} 
Thus, the Department of Justice recently | fiscal years 1917-1931. | 
mapped out a seven-year program for (In thousands) 
construction of Federal penitentiaries} federal aid to States, A; ‘forest roads, 
and other penal institutions, and this} B; total, C: 
was authorized by Vongress. The Quar- | 

termaster Corps of the Army is now /1917 ....... ‘ 
carrying out what it regards as a 10-/1918 ......... 
year Army post housing program. In | 1919 see 

of a constitutional provision on ‘ 

against providing funds more than two | 995 
years in advance for the support of the |j993 °***""*"" 





|improvements can only 


B 
$1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 
11,000 
7,500 
7,500 


A 
$5,000 
10,000 
65,000 
95,000 

100,000 
75,000 
50,000 
65,000 
75,000 


$6,000 | 
11,000 | 
69,000 | 
99,000 | 
104,000 | 
81,000 
61,000 | 
2,500 | 


mally authorized by Congress. But Con- | 1925 82,500 


In general, the fiscal calendar seems | 
most apt to impose limitations on units | 


| limited number of projects, which are} 
| probably less flexible in adjusting them- | 
| selves, 2nd where the difficulties are not) 
so great and obvious as to compel spe-/| 


| to which they are best adapted. | 


i would fulfill its requirements so that a!- 


saving in transportation charges could 
be effected. 

While the Bureau’s studies may‘aid in 
reducing fuel bills of large coal con- 
sumers, competition may force these con- 
sumers to slash prices, so that the saving 
may ultimately reach the public. The 
studies, moreover, may result in conserv- 


ae \ rocess of manufacturing coke. 
ing coals of different types for the uses ° 


can containing coal being lowered 


Work on these coal studies has, been | 
going on several years, but it is only re- 
cently that a technique has been per- 
fected whereby uniform results are ob- 
tained from each test made under identi- 
cal conditiéns. Gas retorts were first 


over, the agglutinating value, softening 
temperature, plastic range, and other 
physical tests of coal can be determined 


ased to heat cans containini 75 pounds With relation to their coking value. The 
of coal. Later an electric retort was de-|Value of laboratory distillation assay 
veloped. It is planned to construct|tests using only a few grams of coal 
still sascagaa retort in the form of alcan be determined by comparing their 
comin a <n coal aa results with iene eee — new 
5 .* 'test using 75 pounds of coal, which gives 

The 75-pound charge of coal is large | actual plant yields. 


enough, it has been found, to yield suf- t P 
ficient coke and by-products for analysis | Studies are being made of blended 
and physical tests and is yet small|@nd washed coals, in addition to unmixed 


enough for convenient laboratory manip-|#2d unwashed coals. Not only are the 
ulation and accurate control. ; quantity and quality of the products ob- 
Samples of the same kind of coal are|t#ined from the coal when it is sub- 
subjected to temperatures at 100-degree | jected to coking temperatures deter- 
intervals in the range from 500 to 1,000 ™ined but also the ability of the coke 
degrees Centigrade. Thus the effect of t®. Withstand breakage. Shatter and 
these coking temperatures on yields and| tumbler tests are used in the latter de- 
quality of coke, gas and by-products can | tetmination. 
be obtained throughout the range from| If the results obtained in studies of 
low to high temperature coking. The|coal heated in the contemplated coke 
temperature and other coking conditions 
can be closely controlled, thus affording 
a means of comparing the coking proper- 
ties of various coals on a uniform basis, 
and also a means of studying the in- 
fluence of various factors such as mois- 
ture, inert matter, size of coal, and pre- 
oxidation or preheating of coal. 


|results obtained in commercial plants, 
{the Bureau will be compelled to give up 
}its studies of coal seams throughout the 
|country. In the coke oven type of appa- 
|ratus, the coal will be heated from 


oven, whereas in the électrical retort now 

It is possible with this uniform method | used it is heated from all sides. 
of coking at various temperatures to | further studies are successful it is 
study and correlate coking properties with| Planned ultimately to examine every 
the constitution of coal as shown by mi-|S0ft coal bed of any importance in the 


tests. 


;oven type of retort fail to check with} 


itwo sides only, as in an ordinary coke | 


But if} 


country, regardless of their present com- | 


|gress can see that each year’s appro- 
|priations are a part of the long-term 


program. 


| Funds Usually 


Available July 1 


The appropriation bills are ordinarily 
passed during the Winter or early 
Spring, and the funds usually become 
available July 1. Items for new con- 
struction are generally available. until 
spent, but a number of Bureaus reported 
that they were handicapped because of 
provisions that the funds would lapse 
if not spent within the 12 months of the 
fiscal year. 
and harbor appropriations, funds are 
made available on passage of the act. 
Such a provision was included in sevy- 
eral of the appropriation bills presented 
to Congress in the Winter of 1929-1930, 
in order to permit the acceleration of 
proposed projects. : 

Most of the funds for repairs and 
maintenance of buildings become avail- 
able July 1 and lapse if not used by 
June 30 of the next year. In some cases 
this results in urgent work being held 
up until just after July 1. In other 
cases, administrative officers -hold funds 
in reserve until towards the end of the 
fiscal year as a precaution against con- 
tingencies. The fiscal calendar thus 


Expenditures for Federal aid payments 


tion and for forest road construction made by the Department of Agriculture during 


fiscal years *1920-1921: 


Federal Aid 


to 


+. $20,340,774 
57,462,768 
89,946,604 
71,604,709 
80,447,824 
97,472,506 
89,362,111 
82,977,566 
513,834 
84,006,619 


1927 
1928 
1929 . 


82, 


$756, 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads. 


*The expenditures in this table for the 


annual totals as shown in the tables of Federal construction expenditures for roads 
because the latter are taken from compilations based upon the fiscal years of the 
respective States which end June 30, Sept. 30, Nov. 30 or Dec. 31, as the case may be. 


(Procedure under Federal Highway Act 
Agriculture, Bureau of Publie Roads.) 


+ 
Under the terms of the Federal High- 


way Act of November, {921 (procedure 
under Federal Highway ‘Act of Nov. 9, 
1921, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Bureau of Public Roads), the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to cooperate with the several States 
through their State Highway Depart- 
ments in the improvement of highways. 
A system of highways, known as the 
Federal Aid Highway System, is desig- 
nated by the Highway Department of 
each State and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Such systems are 
limited ~v the law to 7 per cent of the 
total highway mileage in each State, and 
Federa! aid can only be allotted to roads 
included in the systems. When provi- 
sions has been made for the completion 
and maintenance of 7 per cent of the 
total, the State is authorized to add to 
the system of Federal aid highways. 
Before any project i. approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the State is 
required /to make provision for State 
funds each year for the construction, 


repair and maintenance of all Federal | 


aid highways within the State. Stand- 
ards of construction and materials, used 
in such construction, are set by the Sec- 


In some cases, such as river | 


+local governments. 


83 500 | Croscopic examination, extraction with | 
2'500 | Solvents, and various methods of anal- 
82,500 | ysis. An expert can determine with a} 
82,500 microscope the kind of plants from which | 
82,500 | a coal was formed. The Bureau’s studies 
132,500 = make it possible to learn whether 
i c, a9 ana | all coals composed of the same plants 
$92,000 $1,132,000 have the same coke, gas and by-product 


Souree: United States Department of producing power. 
Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads. | Through these 

"Federal aid to States must be matched | 
with State funds and payments may be made | 
on monthly estimates as work progresses. 

*This authorization is for construction 
of roads in or adjacent to the national for- 
jests, and is expended directly by the De- 
|}partment of Agriculture. 
Actual expenditures in each year of 
|the decade from 1920 to 1929, both for | 
|forest ioads and in the form of Federal | 
laid to States, increased from nearly | 
| $25,000,000 in 1920 to $108,000,000 in| 
|1925, and have continued at the rate of 
|more than $90,000,000 a year since. For 
1931, 1932 and 1933, Federal appropria- 
|tions to States have been increased by 
| $50,000,000 or from $75,000,000 to 
| $125,000,000 a year. 


Federal Aid for State 


| Highway Construction 

Federal aid to States for highway 
construction is a form of public expen- 
diture similar to grants made for vari- 
ous public improvements by States to} 


8,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 


1926 

19BT Rocce + 
}1928 .. 

1929 . 

1930 .. 


75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
125,000 


| $1,040,000 


investigations, more- 


On Bureau of 
Containing as Ma 


shown the practical contacts between 
their places in the administrative organ 
Communications. 


oo circulars (388 have been 
issued) give information on tests, 
units, standards, measurements, 
and important data for industry. 
These circulars are diverse in subject. 
Some announce test fee schedules and 
regulations affecting tests of weights, 
measures, measuring instruments, and 
materials. More often they contain 
master specifications for materials or 
useful data compiled for some science 
or technology. Light metals and alloys 
is a notable example which is most 
useful in this new era of light metals. 
Circulars may run to 200 pages of 
highly technical matter—a compre- 
hensive text on polarimetry; standard 
methods of gas testing; instruments 
and measurements of radio—are types. 
The last is a basie reference text for 
radio experts; the others are classics 
in their respective fields. 

The publications of the Bureau of 
Standards are, in general, for the ex- 
pert. It is he who can best under- 
stand research results and is best 
equipped to apply them in practice. 

* oe aa 


to States for cooperative highway construc- 


Total 
$24,679,551 
62,754,307 
93,806,108 
78,714,163 
89,803,849 
107,929,114 
99,657,108 
92,520,420 
91,084,239 
93,506,309 


Forest Roads 
$4,338,777 
5,291,539 
3,859,504 
7,109,454 
9,356,025 
10,456,608 
10,294,997 
9,542,854 
8,570,405 
9,499,690 


States 


185,315 


— 


$78,319,853 $834,455,168 


respective fiscal years do not agree with the 





of Nov. 9, 1921, United States Department of 


retary of Agriculture, and the work is 
subject to inspection and approval by 
him. Payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment are limited to 50 per cent of the 
actual cost and are not to exceed $15,- 
000 per mile, except in the case of bridges 
and for road building in States having 
unappropriated public lands. 


ppauany Quality of Milk 
| Not Assured by Richness 


LETTER from a national business 

organization received as_ these 
lines were being written expressed the 
belief that “every manufacturer in the 
Nation should be kept progressively 
informed on the results of the work 
being done by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.” This is the purpose of Bu- 
reau publications. However, some 
popular publications are prepared for 
the average citizen, including experts 
who are laymen in subjects other than 
their own field. 

Some circulars are full of data 
from Bureau researches. The National 
Standards Petreleum Oil Tables serve 
as a basis for the sale of gasoline 
in this country. Others appeal di- 
rectly to the household—Measure- 
ments for the Household; Safety for 

In the next of this series of articles 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
authorities in improving the quality of 
their milk supplies and in making clean, 
safe milk available in every household. 
None of the precautions that are be- 
| ing taken in the production of raw milk 
are sufficient to protect us against milk- 
borne epidemics of disease, The depart- 
ment, therefore, advises either the use 
of properly pasteurized milk for children 
or of raw milk after it has been boiled. 
Doctors who are authorities on infant 
feeding tell us that neither the pasteuri- 
, zation or boiling of milk materially im- 
| pairs its food value or causes constipa- 


A mission. 
tion. 


mercial utilization, 

Nearly a score of men and about $50,- 
000 yearly are being used now in the 
studies, but if they continue so as to in- 


clude bituminous beds scattered all over | 


the United States, the force must be aug- 
mented and additional funds assured over 
a_period of years. 
Association is aiding in the studies. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Informative Circulars Issued 


Standards Tests 


Publications Cover Wide Range of Subjects With Some 


ny a8 200 Pages 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
tations. The present series deals with 


By Henry D. Hubbard 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards 


the Household; and Materials for the 
Household. A famous _ publication 
widely circulated by fhe industry 
pointed out a million-dollar-a-day 
waste of natural gas in domestic gas 
appliances and showed how to pre- 
vent the loss of an amount exceed- 
ing by.many times the total Bureau 
budget. 

The descriptive catalogue of the 
Bureau’s publications is the most com- 
prehensive of its kind anywhere is- 
sued, and contains a synopsis of every 
publication and a geographic list of 
the Government Depository Libraries 
maintaining files of Bureau publica- 
tions for public reference use. 

x ag * 
MAY articles by the Bureau staff 
: are published in outside technical 
Journals where the subject or mode of 
treatment make it more suitable. 

Forty industries have research work- 
ers stationed at the Bureau. In some 
cases the supporting organization 
publishes the experimental results of 
its research associate at the Bureau. 
Some of the results are of the utmost 
importance, reporting new processes 
for industry, new results in aero- 
nautics or automotive researches, and 
numerical data on the properties of 
materials or the controls of industry. 

In concluding this brief sketch of 
the publications work of the Bureau 
of Standards, it will be of interest to 
note that many of the Bureau’s re- 
searches are of direct concern to the 
printing industry, including those re- 
lating to printing papers, inks, type 
metal, electrotyping, adhesives, sizing, 
binding cloth, leather, and printing 
practices, many of which researches 
are conducted in cooperation with the 
industry, the Public Printer, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and other Government De- 
partments. ° 


on “Communications: Publications and 


Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 14, S. D. Mayers, In Charge of Editorial 
Service, Federal Trade Commission, will describe the publications of the Com- 
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The American Gas | 


LABORATORY studies of coal are being made by the United States | 

Bureau of Mines to determine volume of gas and coal tar obtained |; 
from coal under various temperatures and to obtain data relating to the || 
The above photograph shows a sealed |! 


| 
| 


into a furnace during the Bureau’s 


Gulf Stream Studied 


_ To Determine Effect 


| On Weather in East 


Federal Bureau Conducting 


Research Into Tempera. | 
| ture of Currents as Basis 
| For Predictions 


| 
| [Continued from Page 1.) 
| plying between American ports and 
|harbors in the West Indies and South | 
| America and makes a continuous record 
| of the temperature of the water. 
_, The equipment consists of a long flex- 
ible tube filled with mercury, one end 
of which is placed in constant contact 
| with the seawater. The temperature | 
| of the water is communicated through a 
| recording device which actuates a pen 
to give a continuous and graphical his- 
tory ef the temperature of the ocean 
water encountered on the voyage. 
This method has been used by the 
Bureau in its Gulf Stream experiments 
only since 1926, when the equipment | 
was first installed on the “Coamo,” a 





Porto Rico. The usual method of mak- 
ing these observations is by taking 
buckets of water from the ocean and 
getting the temperature of the water in 
bucket. This method does not give a 
continuous record but furnishes fairly 
accurate readings. . 

The problem of tying up the bucket 
observations*made by Weather Bureau 
observers, with those made by the ther- 





taken. With these bucket readings, 
nearly 15 years of records of annual 
temperature fluctuations in the Gulf 
Stream are now available which should 
prove of considerable value in the in- 
vestigations which are being made, How- 
| ever, to enable any accurate conclusions 
| to the principal object in view, that of 
determining the relationship of changes 
in temperature of the Gulf Stream and 
all equatorial waters contributing to it, 


of systematic observation 
_ The American Meteorological 
is working in close cooperation 
Weather Bureau in 
this problem and 


Society 
ion with the 
attempting to solve 
; was instrumental in 
getting sea water thermograph equip- 
ment installed on the Munson liner 
Munargo” this Spring. Temperature 
recordings are now being made by the 
Weather Bureau on four different cross- 
ing points in the first 1,000-mile stretch 
of the Gulf Stream from its generally 
considered point of origin in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Canada has 
equipment making Gulf Stream crossj 
from Canada to the West dion’ bet 
these trips are rather infrequent. 


This is one method of attacki 
problem of anticipation of the heen 
weather events of the country, an ideal 
towards which the Weather Bureau is 
striving, and may give fruitful results, 


a 


eames. 
Successful Candidates 
In Foreign Service Tests 


_ The State Department Nov. 12 issued a 
list of the successful candidates in the 
recent Foreign Service 
which follows in full text: 
J. Kenly Bacon, Newton, Mass. 
Edward P, Borden, New York City 
omer ©. Byington Jr,, Norwalk, Conn. 
Everett F. Drumright, Drumri 
F, Russell Engdahl, ipclane’ Won” 
Daniel Gaudin Jr., Philadelphia Pa, 
John Hubner, Baltimore, Md, . : 
Tevis Huhn, Princeton, N, J, 
Alfred W. Jones, New York. 
J. Wesley Jones, Sioux City, lowa. 
Reginald S. Kazanjian, Newport, R. I 
a omaniol lansester Jr., Ashland Va. 
- Ridgway Lineaweaver, i rhia, 
Cecil 5 Lyon, New ners, ms 
Walter P. McConaughy, Montevallo Ala 
Leslie G. Mayer, Los Angeles, Calif ; 
Shiras Morris Jr., Hartford, Conn. — 
Joseph E. Newton, Philadelphia, Pa 
John B, Ocheltree, Princeton, N J. 
Maurice Pasquet, New —_= 
Charles B, Perkins, Wakefield, R. |] 
Arthur L. Richards, Pasadena, Calif 
penal H, Robinson, Glen Ridge, N, . 
wii A. Schuler Jr., North Muskegon, 
Allan C, Taylor, Addison, N. Y, 
Laurence W, Taylor, Bakersfield, Calif 
Clare H. Timberlake, Jackson, Mich, - 
Leo Toch, Far Rockaway, N, Y. . 
Raiph Townsend, New Yoyk. 
Arnold Van Benschoten, Providence R. I 
Gerald Warner, Northampton, Mass, re 
Lee Worley, Bothell, Wash. 
Kenneth J. Years, Washington, D. C 
Charles W. Yost, Watertown, N, Y,. 


| public. 
| United States employs more than 600,- 


vessel plying between New York and| 


mograph method is now being ~under-| 


is one that will take many more years | 


thermograph | 


examinations | 


8. Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. | 


|needs, taxes help to determine price. 
|The bank president and countless thou- 
sands of others pay taxes, both direct and 
indirect. I don’t know what it costs to 
support the civil service of the State of 
Louisiana, or of that of any city gor 
parish jin the State, but I do know thfat 
the Federal civilian pay roll amounts 
to mare than $800,000,000 a year. 

More than half of the $800,000,000 
goes to pay the employes of the Postal 
Service, which is in the main self-sup- 
porting. Your State and your cities and 
your parishes must all have their reve- 
nues, and the civil service of the State 
of Louisiana and that of every city and 
parish in the State must pay its workers 
from the taxes collected. 

The second and even more important 
interest of the citizen in the civil serv- 


| 
| 
United States Bureau of Mines. | 
| 


lice, Federal, State, or local, is in the vast 


number of things that these employes of 
the public are expected to do for the 
Today the Civil Service of the 


000 men and women, more than half of 
whom are in the Postal Service. Each 
State employs thousands more, and each 
city and each county has its quota, 
Variety of Duties 

To these civil servants we delegate a 
great variety of duties. Under our mod- 
ern economy it would be the height of 
absurdity for any man to try to per- 
form for himself every duty necessary 
to his maintenance. A civil office there- 
fore is an office of trust, however, hum- 
ble it may be, and a civil employe should 
feel oes that his fellows place this 


| trust in hi 


We are interested in the number of 
our civilian employes because of the ex- 
pense of paying them. We are inter- 
ested in securing for civilian posts the 
most competent men and women avail- 


|able, for the better the quality of the 
|employes the smaller their number will 


be and the better they will serve us. 

There is not a single second, day or 
night, in which our safety, our health, 
ouf comfort, our convenience, our busi- 
|ness transactions, are not affected in 
some degree by the activities of our civil 
servants. This applies to the boy in the 
street, to the president of the bank, an 
| to everyone else. We want our sanitary 
conditions to be of the best. We want 
our persons and our property protected. 
| We want our mail collected and delivered 
| promptly and economically, We want 
our children to have adequate educational 
advantages under competent instruction, 
We demand and have a right to demand, 
in return for the taxes we pay, a thou- 
sand services which we have come to ac- 
| cept as a matter of course and with little 
| veal thought as to ways and means or 
| the question of efficiency or inefficiency. 
| I do not presume to criticize the State 
|of Louisiana or any city in Louisiana 
| because it has not seen fit to adopt the 
| competitive-examination system, the 
;merit system, in the selection of State 
}or local employes. If you women of 
| Louisiana feel that your civil service 
could be improved by the adoption of 
the competitive-examination system, it 
|is your business to work tooth and nail 
|for legislation to that end. 

; Benefits of System 

Ther can be no improperity, however, 
in my coming here at your invitation 
and discussing with you the benefits 
that have attended the merit system, as 
opposed to the spoils system, in the 
Federal Government, in the 10 States 
which have passed laws providing for 
competitive examinations for State em- 
ployes, and in the more than 300 cities, 
including most of the larger ones, of 
the United States which have adopted 
the merit system, completely or par- 
tially. 

The competitive-examination system 
for the appointment of civilian employes 
has been a success wherever it has been 
given a fair trial in the United States, 
I make the assertion that a civil estab- 
lishment can be operated with fewer 
employes under the merit system th@n 
under the spoils system, and that under 
| the merit system the work will be done 
vastly more satisfactorily. This is no 
mere theory. At least so far as the Fed- 
eral-service is concerned, I can back my 
assertion with concrete facts and fig- 
ures, and I have no doubt that represent- 
atives of State and local governments 
can do the same. ; 

It stands to reason that what I say is 
|true, for under the system of appoint- 
ments through political or personal favor, 
the tendency always has been and always 
| Will be to create jobs to hand out as re- 
ward for political or personal service. 
There is no sort of economy in any such 
system. Neither is there economy in 
making appointments even to the extent 
of necessity on any basis other than that 

Competition Favored 
of demonstrated ability. 

Through open competition the best can 
be selected to serve the State. William 
H. Taft put it about right when he said 
“if we selected employes according to 
the length of their noses, it would be 
better than the politic..l spoils system of 
appointment.” 

understand that New Orleans, 
Shreveport, and Bogalusa have civil serv- 
ice laws. Doubtless you know whether 
the system has been ywiven a fair trial 
in these cities. If it has, the results 
must have been good. ‘ 

Politicians are reluctant to give up 
what they regard as the political ad- 
vantages of patronage. I think they are 
mistaken in regarding patronage as an 
advantage, for a political appointment 


(Continued on Page 11, Column &.] 
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Cr season for loose talk and loose think- 
* ing on. what is oracularly called The 
Business Situation is right now in full swing. 


The homely fact is, business is neither as bad 
as the croakers say, nor as good as the hopers 
would like to believe. 


Every hard-bitten realist who today sits clos- 
eted with his worries in the Front Office knows 
that sales are tough to get, but cam be had. 


Also he knows that general prosperity, like a 
. major football victory, is not to be won solely 
by the vocal pep of the cheering section. 


O sane man expects boom business in 

America to return in parade formation 
all on a given date, like an infantry outfit 
reporting for duty. 


There never has been a time in this or any 
other country when all businesses were pros- 
pering, or all businesses were not. 


Right now, there are bright particular stars shining profitably in 
the commercial twilight — in every line of merchandise that you 
could name. 


Melon-cutting will be generally in order when enough other firms 
emulate their stalwart example, and compel the record sales they 
now desire. 


JF you want to hasten that day in your case, now is a fine time to 
supplant the idle question “How’s business?” with “Where’s 
business?” 


Better than that, take a good, unwishful, morning-after look at your 
product, your sales plans, yourself. 


Cua 2g07) ome 


RE? 


Is the commodity you make and hope. to sell, 
styled, finished, priced to present needs—if your 
market knew the facts about it would it sell itself? 


Is your selling-energy out full-limit, are your 
sales and advertising plans extraordinarily gauged 
to extraordinary resistances—or are ,you cut- 
ting the power just as you are trying to make 
the hill? | 


About yourself, and this is more important than 
you might think: along with experience; imagi- 
nation, judgment—have you a plenitude of plain 
old-fashioned Nerve? 


If your business yields the right answer to these 
three simple and elemental questions, bet on 
America and don’t worry about where you are going 
from here! . 


HE SATURDAY EVENING Post presumes to ven- 
ture a word on this subject because it harbors 
not the slightest doubt about its own direction. 


It is marching steadily ahead now as ‘it has for thirty years, to the 
tune of an additional hundred thousand readers every year, exactly 
on the course it charted for itself a long, long time ago. 


It is continuing to seek out and sift out, by force of its character, 
interest and authority, the hand-picked core’ and center of the 
wealthiest public on earth—that hub three-million-strong which turns 
the taste, thinking, buying, of the other millions in this land. 


It is moving straight ahead more serviceably than ever before into the 
greatest business era the world has ever seen, and if you are not insensible 
to opportunity you are cordially invited to come along! | 


THE SATURDAY 
_ EVENING POS 
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Richmond, Va. 


-MAssacHuseTts MutuaL Lire INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 








v. 

JEAN JONES. ie 

of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
No. 3006 





Le 
. Cireuit Court 


aE . : 
}) Appeal from the District Court for the 
x eathern District of West Virginia. 
- J. M. Woops (Price, SMITH & SPILLMAN 
on brief) for appellant; W. W. GoLp- 
SMITH (ASHTON, FILE and FILE, GOLD- 
SMITH & SCHERER on brief) for ap- 
llee. 
Before Parker, Circuit Judge, and 
’ ~~ GroNER and ErNEstT F. Cocuran, Dis- 
trict Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 21, 1930 : : 
GRoneER, District Judge.—This is an 
* action at law on a policy of insurance 
“ for $5,000 issued by the appellant—de- 
fendant below—on the life of James L. 
Jones, the husband of Jean Jones, the 
2 appellee—plaintiff below. _ The District 
Court, on stipulation waiving a Jury, 
gave judgment, without opinion, against 
the insurance company. For brevity, we 
© will speak of the parties as the bene- 
’ ficiary, the company, and the insured. 


s Premium Payments Loaned 


® By Insurer to Policyholder 
In December, 1923, insured made ap- 

. plication to the company for a 20 pay- 

‘ ment life policy for $5,000 naming his 

* wife as beneficiary. The policy was is- 

* sued on Dec. 30, 1923, and contained 
the standard options, and also provided 
two classes of loans, i. e., cash, equal to 
the amount of the net cash surrender 

* value, and the so-called “automatic pre- 
mium loan.” a 

_ Insured, in his written application for 
the policy, selected the latter, and, un- 
der the nonforfeiture provisions of the 
policy, selected “extended term u 
ance.” On Dec. 30, 1928, when the policy 

* was. delivered to him, he paid the pre- 

_mium of $168,50, and this was all the 
out-of-pocket money he ever paid on ac- 
count of the policy. 

* Shortly after the expiration of the first 
year, but within the 31 days’ grace al- 
lowed under the policy, he notified the 
company of his inability to pay the sec- 
ond premium, but inquired if he should 
ever be able to pay it what steps he 
should take to that end. The company re- | 
plied that the cash value of the policy 
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| ischase of Extended Term Insurance With 
Residue Instead of Using Full Value for 
This Purpose Held Valid 





| written request was made. 


; sion imposed a duty to make such a loan 





being sufficient for the purpose, it would 
lend him the money to pay the second | 
year’s premiunfi, and had him execute a 
premium loan note for the amount ad-| 
vanced. 
When the third premium fell due, 
' Jones owed the company the amount of 
.’the second premium, less thé dividend 
declared Dec. 30, 1925, plus interest. He 
again stated he had no money with which 
*to pay the premium, and the company | 
* again informed him there was sufficient 
value to his policy on which to base an 
* additional loan for enough to pay the 
premium for that year, and sent him a) 
premium note and agreement for his.sig- | 
nature. © : 
Insured did not sign or return the-note, | 


and paid nothing eithe? in reduction of |¢ompany’s interpretation of the contract, 
his former debt, or on account of the pre- | and its action thereunder, accepted the 
mium then due, whereupon the company, | benefits which the action taken conferred, 
on the last day of the grace period, ap- | and, upon natural principles of equity, 
plied so much of the cash’or loan value of | is bound by his own acquiescence in the 
|company’s construction of the contract 


the policy as was necessary to the pay- 
ment of the third year’s premium, and 
forwarded to insured its receipt therefor. 


Expiration Date Set 


For Extended Policy 

On Dec. 30, 1926, the fourth annual 
premium became due, and on Jan. 31, 

1927, the last day of grace, remained 
unpaid. Whereupon the company, hav- 
ing determined the then precise cash 
value of the policy, and having ascer- 
tained that the net amount available in 
eash or for loans was less than the an- 
nual or semiannual premium, made a 
further loan of a sufficient amount to 
continue the policy for a quarter of a 
year, and again forwarded to insured its 
receipt, and notified him that the policy 
would be continued at face less the 
amount of the loans only to the end of 
the quarter, viz., to Mar. 30, 1927, and 
for 31 days thereafter. 

Prior to Mar. 30, insured was again 
notified that a second quarterly premium 
would then be due, but again made no 
reply, nor did he pay the premium. On 
the last named date, insured’s indebted- 
ness to the contpany, principal and inter- 
est, amounted to $324.80, and the cash 
value of the policy to $340.88. 

The difference was $16.08, which was 
not sufficient to pay another quarterly 
premium, and this amount the company, 
under the nonforfeiture provision, ap- 
plied to the purchase of extended insur- 
ance, and notified insured of what it had 
done, and of the expiration date of the 
extended insurance, which was Aug. 23, 
1927. Insured died Apr. 14, 1928. 
Basis of Claims 
Of Beneficiary 

The grounds upon which the benefici- 
ary claimed the right to recover were, | 
first, that when on the expiration of the} 
grace period in January, 1927, it was 
ascertained that the cash value of the 
policy, less the indebtedness, was not 
sufficient to support a loan for enough to 
pay an annual premium, the company, in | 
the absence of a written request from 
insured, instead of applying the amount 
available to the payment of a quarterly 
premium, and at the expiration of the 
quarter, the balance to extended insur- 
ance, should have applied the \ hole 
amount to the purchase of extended in- 
surance, and she says that if this had 
been done, it would have extended the 
life of the policy to a period beyond Jan- 
wary, 1928, and the dividend which in 
that case would have accrued on account 
of the extended policy as of Dec. 30, 1927, 
used for the same purpose, would have 
further extended it some eight or ten 
days beyond insured’s death. 

aeeay, that in computing the period 
of extended insurance, the company 
should not have deducted from the cash 
surrender value of the policy insured’s 
indebtedness to it, but that his indebted- 
ness should have been deducted only 
from the face of ‘the policy, and that the 
tabular cash surrender value, without 

.deduction, should have been the criterion 
in the purchase of extended insurance, 
the effect of which would have been to 
extend the policy for about eight years 
| from that date. 

And finally, beneficiary insists that 
even if it be concetled that the applica- 
tion of the cash surrender value of the 
’ policy to the quarterly payment premium 
and extension insurance was properly | 

























“not consent to the loan. 
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|in making payments for insured without 


|instance, notified insured of its action, 


‘might arise, but he did nothing of the! 


' beneficiary likewise is estopped to com-| 


|was the sum available for the exercise} 
of the other options under the policy. 


|the payment of defaulted premiums con- | 
| stituted a debt which under the contract | 


|forfeiture feature of the policy became 


de as against insured, it would not| not necessary to pass upon the ‘question 
her because she, as beneficiary, did| whether the dividend on the extended 


“? 


Cash Value of Policy to Pay [Action Permitted | 
Part of Yearly Premium Sustained Against Users of | 


Infringing Device 


Effect of Prior Suits Against 
Manufacturer on Right of | 
Patenteée to Sue Buyers of 
Article Shown 


We are unable to agree in any of these 
contentions. In his application for the 
policy, insured select the automatic 
premium lean provision which bound the 
company, upon his written request, to 
loan the amount of the unpaid premium, 
or the largest installment of premium, 
not less than a quarter-year, which the 
cash value of the policy, together with 
any unpaid dividends, less any indebted- Circuit. 
ness, was sufficient for, - , No. 4402. } 

When the policy was delivered to him| Appeal from the District Court for the! 
on Dec. 30, 1923, he paid the first pre-' Northern District of Illinois. : 


mium in cash. When the next premium | Before EVANS, SPARKS and Pacer, Cireuit | 
became due, he borrowed from the com-| Judges. 


any to pay it. When the third premium | ea 

became due, he neither paid nor promised Saerre e . 
to pay, and the company, acting under | ‘i Serer tae © - | 
the impulse of the automatic feature,| PAGE, Circuit Judge.—tIn the Northern | 
again advanced the premium for another | District of Illinois, in a suit between 
year. | plaintiff (appellee) and defendant (ap- 

On the due date of t.e fourth premium, | pellant), the court found and decreed that) 
he again failed to pay, and as the then; defendant had infringed certain of plain- | 
cash value of the policy was not suffi- tiff’s patents, and ordered and accounting | 
cient to pay an entire year’s premium, |for all profits and damages arising out} 
the company, as we think it was obliged Of the manufacture and sale of the in-/ 
to do, made a further loan of enough to fringing articles. In the same action, it 
pay a quarterly premium, and at the end, Was found and decreed that Huebner 
of that period, including the 31 days of | Patent No. 1291897, was not infringed 
grace, used the residue to provide ex-| by defendant’s “Simplex” device. 
tended insurance for such period as it| Three separate suits by plaintiff were 
would purchase. in 1927 commenced in the same District 

Beneficiary now insists that because,|Court against three customers of de- 
when the loan for the quarterly payment |fendant, charging infringement, by the 
was made, insured had not made a for-|use of devices sold by defendant; of the 
mal written request for the loan, the| patents involved in the original suit 
company was under no obligation and/against defendant. Another patent was 
had no legal right to make the loan, but | also included in that suit. 
that it was its duty to declare the orig-| Op Sept. 29, 1929, plaintiff commenced ; 
inal policy lapsed, and to apply the ac-|g suit in the United States District Court 
cumulated cash value, then and there, to| fo, the Western Division of the South- 
the purchase of extended insurance, but | ern District of Ohio against The Henne- 
this we think is a strained conclusion. |gan Company, a customer of defendant, 

*§ ; oy ‘alleging that Hennegan had _ infringe 
Insurer’s Action on Policy | claim 12 of plaintiff’s Patent No. 1291897 
Construed as Correct | “by making, using and selling devices de- 

Rather we think a fair construction of | signed and intended for use in appara- 
the policy requires us to hold that the|tus embodying said patented invention, 
company in accepting insured’s applica-|and by making, using and selling said 
tion in which he specifically indicated his | first Directorplate device and said ‘Sim- 
purpose to have the automatic loan pro-' plex’ device.” 
visions apply, agreed to loan the amount | Two Questions Raised 
of —— — Saat eee This appeal is from the order of the 
wen ee Fee cient for that! cictrict court, denying defendant’s | 
ee end ee = on of the prayer that plaintiff be enjoined from 
word “automatically” in the loan prov | canadien tha dhove suits ahalnat ao: 
fendant’s customers. The decree against 
that without regard to whether another | defendant awards an accounting for 
| damages and profits arising out of the 
manufacture and sale of the infringing 
devices. Two questions are raised: 

1. May plaintiff maintain suit against 
defendant’s customers and recover for 
infringement because of the use of the 
'same devices? Both parties rely upon 
Birdsell v. Shaliol, 112 U. S. 485. It is 
contended by defendant that that case is 
authority for its proposition that its cus- 
tomer cannot be sued and required to ac- 
count for damages and profits arising 
from the use of devices manufactured 
pudiated this action, and had demanded} and sold by defendant and for which it 
the appropriation of the available sum!has been held to account. We are of 
on either occasion to the purchase of! opinion that that case does not support 
extended insurance, another question| gefendant’s contention. but that it is 
authority for the proposition that in such | 
cases suits may be maintained against 
users. 

2. It is conceded by plaintiff that. if 
| the deviée in the Ohio suit is the “Sim- 
plex” device held by the district court 
not to infringe clairh 12 of Patent No. 
' 1291897, injunction will lie, but it is con- 
tended that the device in the Ohio suit 
is not the same. In paragraph 9 of the 
Hennegan complaint it is alleged that, 
after the courts had held, in the suit 
between the parties hereto, that a device 
referred to as the first Directoplate de- 
made by it to him from the cash value | Vice infringed plaintiff’s patent No, 1291- 
of the policy to pay premiums should not | 897, plaintiff, by its supplemental bill, 
have been charged against the cash sur-|Charged that defendant manufactured 
render value in ascertaining the amount and sold a device of equivalent mechan- 
of extended insurance which insured, | ical construction known as the “Simplex” 
after default in the premium, was en-| device and that said “Simplex” device 
titled to. was held not to be an infringement of 

There is nothing in the policy, nor is said patent. 
there anything in the statute of West In paragraph 10, it is averred that 
Virginia (Code, Chap. 34, Sec. 3-A, 4),|Hennegan infringed said patent by mak- 
or in the statute of Massachusetts (Chap.| ing, using and selling said first Directo- 
175, sec. 144) which would make avail- plate device and said “Simplex” device. 
able for this purpose the gross cash value Those allegations bringing into the ac- 
of the policy. tion the first Directoplate device, that. was 

On the contrary, both the policy and held to infringe, and said “Simplex” de- 
the statutes contemplate the appropria- vice, that was held not to infringe. It is 
tion for the purpose mentioned of only not charged that those devices, used to- 
so much of the cash value as remains gether, infringed. Clearly “said ‘Sim- 
after deducting the indebtedness of the} plex’ device,” in paragraph 10 is the 
insured to the insurer, “ Simplex’ device” in paragraph 9 and 

If at the time in question, insured had | of the suit under the supplemental bill. 
elected to surrender the policy and re-|The affidavits that adjunctive devices 
ceive the cash value in money, the| had been furnished and used with the 
amount he would have been entitled to! “aig ‘Simplex’ device” would not en- 


was the cash value less the amount of large the scope of the pleading. The 
his debt, and this amount, and no more, “Simplex” device, plus the adjunctive 
elements, might make an infringing de- 
vice, but that is not charged in the com- 
| plaint. | 
We are of opinion that the district 
icourt should have enjoined the prosecu- 
non- | tion of the suit in so far as it seeks to 

recover against Hennegan for the use 
of the “Simplex” device described in the 
complaint. See Kessler v. Eldred, 206 
U. S. 285. In that respect, the order of 
the district court is reversed, with direc- 
tions to proceed in harmony with this 
opinion; in all other respects the order 
is affirmed. Each party shall pay its 
own costs. 


Chicago, Il. 
DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION 
Vv. 
HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY. 
fircuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 


whenever such a contingency arose, and 


This was the construction the com- 
pany itself put upon the contract, and, 


additional requests in writing, it, in each 


and furnished him with its receipt ac- 
cordingly. The effect of its doing so was 
to continue the life of the policy, and 
this was precisely what insured intended 
to happen in his selection of the auto- 
matic provision. 

If insured had then and there re-| 


sort, but, with full knowledge of the 


as fully as if he had himself initiated the 
program, and, by the same token, his 


plain, 

Nor are we any more impressed with 
the argument that the indebtedness of 
insured to the company for advances 


The advances made by the company in 


became a lien on the policy. 
When, therefore, the automatic 


applicable, the amount of the indebted- 
ness was deductible both from the face 
of the policy and from the available cash 
reserve, for in no other way could a 
statement of account between the in- 
sured and the insurer be made, and we 
so held in Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of California v. Davin, 5 F. (2d) 
481, 484, where, speaking through Judge 
Rose, we said: |on Dec. 30, 1927, provided the available 
Prior Opinion of Court {cash as of the date of the conversion 


5 se E was sufficient to extend the life of the 
On Same Subject Cited policy-to that period, would automatically 
“It is said, however, that in this way 


have operated to further increase the life 
the company received a double payment | of the policy since, as has been pointed 
of its indebtedness: First, by deducting | out, upon no proper theory could the pol- 
the indebtedness from the cash reserve; | icy have been continued as extended in- 
and, second, by again deducting it from, surance to the date of that dividend. 
the face of the policy aS has already But even if this were otherwise, it is 
been pointed out. Deduction from the| clear to us the dividend then payable 
face of the policy is an altogether im- | would not have extended the life of the 
material matter, for, as already pointed | policy. When the form of the policy was 
out, what the insured loses in the amount | changed, and when, by operation of its 
of the policy he gains in the time for | terms and the application of the available | 
which it is extended. cash, it was extended to a definite pe- | 
“Quite obviously, for the protection of | riod, it became a fixed and definite con- | 
the company, it must deduct any indebt- | tract both as to amount and as to time. 
edness due the company from the cash} The original contract was modified and | 
reserve before it can apply the cash re-| circumscribed by the new contract as to 
serve to buying extended insurance, for! the date of termination, and in the old 
if it did not do so, the insured would get contract, as in the new, there was no op- 
insurance for which he had not paid, and tion to use an accruing dividend to pur- 
for which, if he did not happen to die,| chase further extended insurance. 
within the period of eatension, he never| Such dividends, by the language of the 
would pay and never could be compelled | policy, are payable only in cash, or in 
to pay.” reduction of premiums, or for paid-up 
See also 4 Cooley’s Briefs additional insurance, and there is noth- | 
page 3819, ing in the nature of an extended term in- 
We have carefully examined the cases | surance policy to which a dividend sub- 
cited by plaintiff on this point, but we} sequently declared could apply in extend- 
see no reason to depc . from the con-| ing the life of the policy. | 
clusions announced in the case from Upon a review of the whole case, we! 
which we have quoted. | are of opinion that the District Court | 
From what has just been said, it is|erred in giving judgment for the plain- | 
tiff, and for this error, the case is re- 
manded for\a new trial not inconsistent | 
with this opinion. Reversed. 








(2 Ed.), 


policy which would have been available 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Bankruptcy—Preferences—Computation of four-month period— 

In determining whether bankrupt’s property was attached within four months 
prior to bankruptcy so that payments thereunder were voidable preferences, the 
court, in computing. the four-month period, properly excluded the day on which 
the attachment was issued and included the day on which the bankruptcy peti- 
tion was filed. 

Bell v. West, Trustee in Bankruptcy; C. C. A. 4, No. 3004, Oct. 21, 1930. 





Courts—Jurisdiction—Heir’s action for share of estate—Presence of property in 
district—Constructive presence— 
_ Where a resident of California died possessed of tangible personal property 
in another State and of intangible persoyal property evidenced by stocks; bonds 
and bank credits with nonresident creditors and paper evidences thereof sit- 
uated in another State, a district court for a district of California, did not have 
jurisdiction of an heir’s action for his share of the estate on the theory that 
the personal property remained constructively present in the State in which 
the ancestor was domiciled at the time of her death and that the constructive 
presence of the property was sufficient to give the court dominion over the 
property for the purposes of jurisdiction, since actual presence of the property 
within the district at the time of the action was e tial. 
Gilmore v. Robillard, Executor, ete., et al.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6195, Nov. 3, 1930. 


- 





Insurance—Life insurance—Avoidance of policy—Misrepresentations in applica- 
tion for reinstatement—Intent to deceive insurer— 

Misrepresentations as to health and treatment by physicians in application 
for reinstatement of life insurance policy, did not preclude recovery on the 
policy unless made with the intent of deceiving the company, under Washing- 
ton statutes providing that no misrepresentations or warranty “made in the 
negotiation of the contract or policy of insurance” shall be deemed material 
or shall defeat or avoid the policy unless made with the intent to deceive, since 
the application for reinstatement was made in the negotiation of a contract 
of insurance within the meaning of the statute. 

Houston v. New York Life Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22374, Oct. 28, 
1930. ‘ \ 





Marriage—Annulment—Custody of children—Modification of decree— 

A section of the California Civil Code which empowers the court in “actions 
for divorce” to make such order for the custody, care, education, maintenance 
and support of minor children as may seem necessary or proper, and to modify 
or vacate the order at any time, applies to annulment proceedings as well as 
divorce actions, and authorized a modification of an annulment decree in so 
far as it awarded, to one of the parties, the custody of a minor child. 


Barrett v. Barrett; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. SF. 13373, Oct. 27, 1930. 





Negligence—Proximate cause—Death caused by suicide—Injuries resulting in 
mental disability— 

Negligence causing an injury to a person’s brain was not the proximate cause 
of the injured person’s death by suicide committed while he was mentally dis- 
abled as the result of the accident, where he was not entirely ignorant of the 
natural consequences of his act. 


Arsnow, Admzx., v. Red Top Cab Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22283, Oct. 28, 1930. 





Oil and gas—Leases—Sale of lease—Payment of consideration in oil—Produc- 
tivity— ; 

A purchaser of an oil and gas lease who agreed to pay $200,000 of the con- 
sideration of $400,000 in oil to be produced from the property was not required 
to pay such amount in money if the oil could not be produced, but to avoid the 
payment in money of. that part of the consideration payable in oil he’ was 
required to prove that the mn could not be produced. 


Phoenix Oil Co. v. Mackenzie Oil Co.; Del. Sup. Ct., No. 5. 





Removal of causes—Amount in controversy—Unliquidated damages—Duty of 
court to remand— 


Where the attorney for a passenger, suing a railroad company for injuries 
sustained when the seat in which he was seating himself broke, stated in his 
opening address to the jury, and in response to questions by the court, that 
the passenger had returned to work within three weeks after the accident, that 
his earnings averaged between $60 and $70 a week, that he had visited his doctor 
seven times, and that he had entirely recovered, except for “minor discomfort” 
at the time of his return to work, it was the duty of the Federal court to 
remand the case to the State court from which it had been removed, on its 
own motion, although the passenger claimed $5,000 damages in his statement 
of claim, and although, generally, the amount claimed governs for jurisdictional 
purposes where the damages are unliquidated, since the passenger and his 
attorney could not have expected or hoped to recover more than a few hun- 
dred dollars, and the claim of $5,000 could riot have been made in good faith, 
and the general rule therefore did not apply. 


Turmine v. West Jersey and Seashore Rd. Co.; Bonono v. Same; D. C., E. D. 
Pa., Nos. 14072, 14116, Oct. 26, 1930. 





Workmen's compensation—Employments within act—Blacksmith assisting in ex- 
tricating truck from mud hole—Casual employment—Usual course of trade, busi- 
ness, profession or occupation of employer— 

A blacksmith who was employed to assist a lumber company’s truck driver in 
extricating the truck from a mud hole, was not entitled to compensation for 
injuries sustained while so engaged, since the employment was “casual” and 


| was not in the “usual course of the trade, business, profession or occupation 


“ the employer” within the meaning of the Montana Workmen’s Compensation 
ct. 

Industrial Accident Board et al. v. Brown Bros. Lumber Co. et al.; Mont. Sup. 
Ct., No. 6711, Nov. 8, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings before Commission—Findings—Indefi- 
niteness for review by Supreme Court— 


Findings of the State Industrial Commission of Oklahoma in a workmen’s 
compensation proceedings from which it was impossible for the supreme court, 
on a review of the award, to determine whether the Commission had found 
that the claimant was totally disabled permanently or was only partially dis- 
abled, in view of the statement in one finding that he was “permanently totally 
disabled” and an allowance in another finding for “temporary disability,” were 
too indefinite and uncertain for judicial interpretation, and the supreme court, 
therefore, remanded the case to the Commission with directions to vacate the 
findings and the award. 

Bartlett-Collins Glass Mfg. Co. et al. v. Brotherton et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct. ..0. 
21108, Oct. 28, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Corporations—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Stock purchaser's mistake as 
to identity of seller corporation— 


Where the “U. S. Installment Realty Company” and the “U. S. I. Realty Com- 
pany” were separate corporations with the same officers and offices, and the 
former corporation was frequently referred to as the “U. S. I. Realty Company,” 
a person who had previously dealt with the former corporation and had no 
knowledge of the existence of the latter corporation, and who thought that he 
was subscribing for and was to receive the stock of the former corporation, but 
in fact received, as the result of the fraudulent scheme of the two corporations, 
the stock of the second corporation, was not a stockholder of the second cor- 
poration against whom the stockholder’s liability could be enforced.—Johnson, 
Receiver, ete., v. Freid. (Minn. Sup, Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2808, Nov. 13, 1930. 





-Insurance—Life insurance—Extended insurance—Cash value of policy—Applica- 
tion to payment of premiums—Deduction of indebtedness from cash value in 
fixing term of extended insurance— 


Where the net cash surrender value of a life policy was not sufficient for a 
loan by the company for the payment of a full year’s premium, under an auto- 
matic premium loan provision of the policy, the company properly loaned an 
amount sufficient for the payment of a quarterly premium and purchased ex- 
tended term insurance for the balance on the expiration of the quarter, instead 
of applying the full amount of the cash value to the purchase of such insurance 
on the expiration of the premium year without the application of a portion 
thereof to the payment of the quarterly premium; the company properly de- 
ducted from the cash value the amounts advanced for payment of premiums in 
purchasing extended term insurance.—Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


Company v. Jones. (C. C. A. 4.)—V U.S. Daily, 2808, Nov. 13, 1930. 





Workmen's compensation—Settlement. between employer and employe—Effect— 
Approval by Industrial Board— 

Where a final settlement between an injured employe and the employer was 
not approved by the Michigan Industrial Board as required by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of Michigan, the final settlement receipt, although filed with 
the Board, was not binding.—Richards v. Rogers Boiler & Burner Co. et al. 
(Mich, Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2809, Nov. 13, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Parties liable— 


Suit for patent infringement may be brought against users of devices manu- 
factured and sold by one who has been sued for infringement and held to 
account for damages and profits arising out of the manufacture and sale of the 
infringing devices.—Directoplate Corp. v. Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. (C. 
G, A. 7.)—V U. 8. Daily, 2808, Nov. 13, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Parties liable— 

Plaintiff is enjoined from prosecution of suit to recover for use of device 
which has been ‘held not to infringe plaintiff’s patent in prior suit against the 
maker of the device.—Directoplate Corp. v. Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co, (C, 
C. A, 7.)—V U.S. Daily, 2808, Nov. 13, 1930. 

Patents—Photographie-printing apparatus—Injunction issued— 

Patent 1291897 to Huebner for Apparatus for Positioning the Printing Plates 
on the Plate Holders of Photographic-printing Apparatus, injunction to restrain 
suit for infringement against user granted as to one device and refused as to 
another.—Directorplate Corp. v. Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. (C. C, A. 7.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2808, Nov. 138, 1930. 
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Mistake by Purehaser Held to Bar 
Double Liability on Company Stock 


Obligations Imposed by Minnesota Constitu- 
tion Said Not to Apply Due to Error as 
To Corporation’s Identity 





State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


CuHEsTER W. JOHNSON, RECEIVER OF THE|It would seem impossible for either to 
U. S. REALTY CoMPANY, 


v. 
A. M. FRED. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27990. 

Appeal from Mower County. 

CHESTER W. JOHNSON for appellant; 
Hersert H. Hoar and CATHERWOOD, 
HuGHES & ALDERSON for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 10, 1930 


DIBELL, J.—This is an action to recover 


tors at the same time as the other; and 


ing would need to assure himself of its 
identity; and the two corporations hardly 
could treat with each other in an ad- 
versary attitude. ‘ 

The literature of company No. 2 
soliciting subscriptions represented it as 
being capitalized in 1902, which was 
the date of incorporation of No. 1. It 
| $1,100 upon the constitutional double} was represented that No. 2 had returned 
liability of the defendant as a stock-|to its bondholders over $1,000,000. It 
holder to the extent of 11 shares in|had no bondholders. No. 1 had. 
|the U. S. I. Realty Company, a Minne-| On Nov. 1, 1910, Freid invested in a 
|sota corporation. There was a verdict| bond of No. 1. On May 13, 1916, this 
for the defendant. The plaintiff moved|was traded, so it is claimed, for five 
|in the alternative for judgment not-|shares of stock in No. 2, and later Freid 
withstanding the verdict or for a new) took six shares more. He did surrender 
|trial and appeals from the order deny-|his bond but thought\he was getting 
ing his motion. stock in the same company. Under date 

On Jan. 29, 1926, the District Court|of Apr. 1, 1916, a circular letter was 
of Hennepin County pursuant to G. S./|sent on the letterhead of No. 1 in which 
1928, section 8025, levied an assessment] it was stated: 
of 100 per cent upon the stock of all the 
stockholders of the U: S. I. Realty Com- 
pany of which the plaintiff is the re- 
ceiver. There was an affirmance in| 
Webster v. U. S. I. Realty Company, 170 
Minn. 360, 212 N. W. 806. The constitu- 
tion, article 10, section 3, provides: 

“Each stockholder in any corporation, 
|excepting those organized for the pur- 
pose of carrying on any kind of manu- 
|facturing or mechanical business, shall 
| be liable to the amount of stock held or 
; owned by him.” 


Double Liability Under 
Constitution Discussed 


| Mistake Prevents 
Stock Ownership 


“We now give you as a bondholder an 
opportunity to join us as one of the 
owners of the company, in order that 
you may receive your full share of (@e 
profits. We offer you as a special prop- 
osition one share of the stock and one 
unit for $150, the price at which the 
stock alone is now selling. You may pay 
for the same either in cash or in pay- 
ments as on your bond, the least monthly 
payment being $3.00.” 

The circular was signed in the ye 
| This is the so-called stockholder’s con- | a oe aie: ate 7 
stitutional double liability. Minnesota | 3nd No. 2. It stated that the last annual 
is almost alone in imposing it. 7 Minn.| Pa 


: | dividend was 4% per cent and that it 
Law Rev. 79. Its hardship was recog- | (in. expected to - increased. The oil 
nized in MacLaren v. Wold, 168 Minn. | init of $10 going with the stock, the 
234, 210 N. W. 29, where the stock-| qetails of which need not be discussed, 
holders of a cooperative association were |was something appertaining to No. 1 
subjected to grievous liability without | and not at all to No. 2; and it was agreed 
much apparent good to others; but all that in any event the face amount would 
this does not permit anything but a fair | he returned at maturity which was 10 
finding upon the question whether one is years. It was stated that this proposi- 
in fact a stockholder. |tion was “given to our bondholders only 
The receiver may enforce the assess-j|and is for one share of stock onlv as an 
ment by action. G. S. 1923, section 8028.| inducement to have every one of our 
|The question is whether the defendant|pondholders owning an interest in our 
| holds or owns stock in the U. S, I. Realty| company, and will be withdrawn May 
,Company. The plaintiff claims that_he|15, 1916.” Another circular letter was 
jowns stock to the extent of $1,100. The | sent under date of May 4, 1916, and an- 
| defendant claims that he owns none. nounced the election of additional di- 
Corporate books and records are com- ‘rectors but the four mentioned were re- 
petent evidence of stock ownership. Hol-| tained .nd it announced a semiannual 
land v. Duluth, etc., Co. 65 Minn. 324, 68! dividend of 5 per cent and expressed 
N. W. 50; Randall Printing Co. v. Sanitas | hope of doubling it. 
| Mineral Water Co., 120 Minn. 268, 139! The defendant understood that he was 
|N. W. 606; Lebens v. Nelson, 148 Minn.| dealing with No. 1 which was an ap- 











| 240, 181 N. W. 350; Ohman v. Lee, 149 || parently prosperous company at that 
Minn. 451, 184 N. W. 41. The books andj time. No. 1 was itself inducing or al- 


records of the U. S. I. Realty Company | lowing No. 2 to induce the defendant to 
evidenced ownership in defendant of 11| buy the stock on the supposition that 
shares. But one can not be made a stock-! jt was the stock of No. 1 and that he 
holder without his consent. Ohman v.) was dealing with No. 1. The defendant 
Lee, 149 Minn. 451, 184 N. W. 41. In sent a number of checks to No. 1, pay- 
| Bartlett v. Stephens, 137 Minn. 213, 163 able to it for its stock. They were re- 
| N. W. 288, it was said. | ceived and endorsed by it and deposited 

“The usual evidence who are stock-. in bank. 
holders in a corporation is the stock rec- To make a purchase it was necessary 
ord of the corporation, This igs prima that there be an expressed or manifested 
| facie evidence, and one whose name ap-; mutual assent of the parties. There was 
pears on the corporate records as a in the mind of the defendant a mistake 
| stockholder is prima facie subject to as to identity and a misiake as to the 
the liabilities of a stockholder. The| stock consequent. on the mistake as to 
corporation record is not conclusive identity. The finding that the defendant 
evidence. This would not do, for did not become a stockholder of No. 1 
\if it were held to be _ conclusive, is sustained. 

a person might be held bound as a stock- The plaintiff claims that the defendant 
holder through the error or connivance | by allowing his name to appear on the 
of others, and without his knowledge. | books of the company for so long a time 

No question is made but that thera is | as stockholder is estopped to deny that 
evidence in the record that the defend-| he is the owner. One who by mistake 
ant was a stockholder in the U. S. | becomes the apparent owner of corpo- 
Realty Company. There is evidence, to| rate stock may be estopped to assert 
which we now call attention, that the that he is not. The case before us is 
defendant did not enter into a subscrip-| not a case of rescission for fraud nor a 
tion contract with that corporation and | case of rescission for mistake. The de- 
it sustains the jury’s finding that he did! fendant claims that he never made a 
| not, | contract with the U. S. I. Realty Com- 

The U. S. Installment Realty Company | pany and is not the owner and should 
was incorporated under the laws of Min-| be left alone. He is not asking affirma- 
nesota on July 15, 1902, with a capital | tive relief though one who through mis- 
stock of $25,000. The U. S. I. Realty! take has entered into a contract in form 
|Company was incorporated under the| may have relief in equity by way of re- 
|laws of Minnesota on May 4, 1915, with| scission. The defendant might have 
|a capital stock of $1,000,000. We some-| brought an action of rescission. 


times refer to the first company as No.| p- . i 
| 1 and to the second as No. 2. | Finding of Fraud Not 
| Necessary to Result 


. 

Relations of Tu ° Upon the facts the question of es- 
Concerns Considered | toppel gives us some concern. If it had 

The stock of company No. 1, $25,000,| been submitted to the jury and the jury 
| was owned by Evans, Larimore and Rey- | had found under appropriate instructions 
inolds. The company was engaged in the | that there was not an estoppel we would 
sale of bonds and real estate. Its name | have no trouble. 
was frequently abbreviated to U. S. I. Upon full consideration we conclude 
Realty Company and other abbreviations | that the court’s direction of verdict 
were used. Company No. 2 was capital-| should be sustained. 













hold a corporate meeting of the diréc- 


one dealing with either at such a meet- 


The defendant was 


ized at $1,000,000. It had no bonds.!a station agent of the Milwaukee road 
It sold its stock to the amount | at Adams in Mower County in the south- 
of $600,000. Letterheads of No. 1 ern part of the State. He was there 


| frequently were signed in the shorter some 19 years. 
name of No. 2 before end after) agent about all his active life. 
cer latter was incorporated. The offti- 


He had been a station 
He did 
not know of the existence of No. 2 until 


cers of the two corporations were the jts bankruptcy in 1923 unless the cir- 


;same. They occupied the same offices. 





,ceipt of dividends, bound him. ,The 


Ietterheads of No. 1. 
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November 12 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
'vett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Jonathan C. ‘Gibson, Cullen G. Frye, 
| Leo Quackenbush, and Max L. Levy, of 
Washington, D. C.; Earle L. Parmelee of 
Pittsburgh, Daniel Leigh Morris of New 
York, Bernard E. Shlesinger of Roches- | 7,,,; : 
ter, N. ¥., and Otto H. Eschholz, of East | {veld did not attend the 
| Pittsburgh, Pa., were admitted to prac- 


2 


| pany No, 
were getting into No. 1. 


fairs. 


| culars, deceptive in nature, or the re- 


circulars and correspondence came on the 
They referred to 
stock which No. 1 was going to have 
its bondholders take so that they would 
There 
‘are in evidence 13 checks which were 
intended for payment of stock, all ap- 
parently received by No. 1, and all but 
|}one made by Freid to No. 1, and en- 
dorsed in its name and deposited in bank, 
, There is trouble in finding that No, 1 
and No, 2 were working otherwise than 
|in wrongful conjunction for the purpose 
lof getting their bondholders into come 
with the thought that they 


It is not necessary to find fraud and 
| fraud was not submitted by the court, 
meetings of 
o. 2 and did not participate in its af- 
The case is distinguished from 


| tice, Johnson v. Christlieb, 178 Minn. 9, 225 

Patents _ |N. W. 927, where the one estopped was 
Nos. 2505 anc 2506. Thompson v. Pettis a director in Noa 2 for a number o 

and Pettis v. Thompso~. Molds. Argued by years and active in its management, and 

Mr. William 0, Belt for Thompson and b~ | from other similar cases. We hold as 

Mr. Earle 1, Parmelee for Pettis. .,... |@ matter of law that the defendant did 
No, 2507. Ex parte Norman B. Pilling. 


Imrovemert in alloys. Argued by Mr, Wes- 
ley G. Carr for appellant and by Mr, How- 
lard S, Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2508. Ex parte Gustav O. Wilms. 
Impr .ement in compressible resistors. Ar- | 
| gued by Mr. Ira Milton Jones for appellant, 
}and by ~ ltoward S. Miller for the Patent 
| 
| 


when bankruptcy intervened, and 





he is not a stockholder. 


but we feel that a further } 
or review of the cases would not be wise 
We have examined every phase of it. 


Office. 

No. 2509. Pinaud, Inc., v. Parfumerie J. 
| Lesquendieu, etc. Trade mark for perfume, 
| toilet water and face powder. Argued by | vyesult, 
| Mr. Daniel L. Morris for appellant, and by | ~~ 7 
| Mr. Charles R. Allen for appellee. Order affirmed. 


not know of company No. 2 until a 
the 
rights of creditors attached, and that 
he is not estopped from asserting that 
The case was 
argued and is briefed at great length; 
discussion 


Necessarily there can be but one just 


f 
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AvTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Compensation Receipt Held Not Binding |] Hearing Pending | 
Due to Lack of Approval by State Board On Shortening of 


Failure of Parties Making Settlement for Employe’s Injury to Com- 
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ply With Michigan Law Prevents Agreement From Barring 
Industrial Accident Board’s Award 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing. 


FREELEY RICHARDS 


Vv. 
Rocers Borter & BURNER CO. AND STATE 
ACCIDENT FUND. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
On rehearing. 
Opinion of the Court 


Potrer, J.—This case was before the} 
court in Richards v. Rogers Boiler & 
-Burner Co., 248 Mich. 158, where the 
facts are stated and my views expressed. 
The question involved is the effect of a 
final settlement receipt. The Work-| 
men’s Compensation Act is not based | 
upon the common law but is a departure 
from it. | 

No lawyer who practised prior to its| 
adoption can forget the shock when this | 
law was passed which held an employer | 
might be liable when he was not at! 
fault, permitted an employe to receive 


compensation when injured by his own other sections of the act force and effect. | cise some discretion in the premises be-| 


fault or negligence, held an employer} 
liable for injuries caused by the neg-| 





ligence not of himself but of fellow) unless approved by the Industrial Acci-| appear that the Board ever acted upon 


servants of the employe and permitted | 
an employe to recover compensation for | 
injuries arising out of an employment 
entered into by him with knowledge of 
its dangerous character. 


Object of Workmen’s 


ompensation Act 

The object of the Workmen’s Com-| 
pensation Act is to make the damages | 
paid by the employer on account of the | 
liability for accidental injuries to em-} 
ployes an operating expense, which con-| 
stitutes a part of the cost of production 
and is reflected in the higher prices paid 
by consumers of a manufactured} 
product. 

This object of the statute finds expres- 
sion in section 5453 of the act which} 
provides: 

All compensation paid or to be paid under | 
this act by an employer being an incor- | 
porated public board or public commission | 
shall be treated as part of the necessary 
operating expenses thereof. | 


The same rule which is made manda- | 
tory as to publie employers, boards and | 
commissions, is applicable to private em-| 
ployers and institutions. The object of | 
the act was not only to make the cost| 
expense of compensating injured | 
employes a burden upon the business and | 
a@ necessary operating expense entering | 
into the cost of the manufactured prod- | 
uct and paid by the consumers of that 
product, thus shifting the incidence of | 
the burden to the consuming public, but | 
it was in the nature of an insurance to! 
the individual operative that he would 
certainly receive compensation fixed in 
accordance with the statute without the | 
uncertainty and technicality growing out 
of common law remedies. 


| show 


|tute payment in full for the injury. 





act without the approval of the Board, | 
and section 5458, Comp. Laws 1915, ex- | 
pressly so provides. No final receipt has 
any binding force and effect when made 
by the parties alone. The State is a} 
party to every proceeding before the In- 
dustrial Accident Board. 

The statute is a constitutional exer- 
cise of the police power. The employe is 
expressly prohibited by the language of 
the act from’ waiving his right to com- | 
pensation, and compensation, when fixed, 
must be fixed in accordance with the 
statute, ; 

If the Industrial Accident Board | 
charged with the administration of the| 
act approve a final settlement, it is valid 
and binding, if in accordance with the | 
act, but until so approved, it is not bind-, 
ing and conclusive. 


This must be so, if we are to give sec- 
tion 5458, Comp. Laws 1915, and the 
sections of the act force and effect. The 








The receipt in question expressly pro-| 
vided it was not to be valid and binding | 


dent Board. | 
The receipt was delivered and until | 


| made operative by order of the Board,| ment is not final. 
|it was of no binding force and effect.|190 Mich. 507 (157 N. W. 45); Dett-} 
| The delivery of a receipt upon an ex-/loff v. Hammond, Standish & Co., 195 


press condition which condition is ex- 
pressed in the receipt, is not vaild and | 
binding as a final settlement unless the | 
conditions subject to which it was made | 
and delivered have been carried out and | 
performed. There was ample evidence | 
to sustain the findings of fact upon the | 
part 8f the Industral Accident Board. | 
It said: | 

“A final settlement receipt does not| 
occupy the same status as an award un- 
less it is filed and approved by the Com- 


mission. This receipt was filed but it 
was not approved. It lacks the second 
essential. The settlement receipt im this 


case has the same status as any ordi- 
nary receipt. Evidence is admissible to! 
that the circumstances stated | 
therein, and the amount, do not consti- 
In 
other words, if the receipt does not cor- | 
respond to the facts in the case, or if} 
plaintiff is still incapacitated due to the 
original injury, then compensation must 
be paid in accordance with his disability. 
However, he has the burden of proof in} 
showing that the receipt is not in ac-} 
cordance with the facts.” 


Other Michigan Cases 
Relative to Subject | 
This is in accordance with the rule of | 





\ 
“Upon him rested the burden of proof 


to show both that he was entitled to) 
have his case reopened and that not hav- 


|sation under the Michigan workmen’s 


_subject to review and approval by the 


lthe act. The agreement is not final and 


|D’Arcy Spring Co., 199. Mich. 537, and 


payments of compensation and close} 


the case. 
“Received of Prudential Casualty | 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., the sum | 
of one hundred thirty-eight dollars and 
no cents, making in all, with weekly pay- 
ments already received by me, the total 
sum of one hundred thirty-eight dollars 
and no cents, in settlement of compen- 


compensation law, on account of injuries 
suffered by myself on or about June 15, 
1914, while in the employ of the D’Arcy | 
Spring Company of Kalamazoo, Mich., 


Industrial Accident Board.” 

In discussing it this court said: 

“Two things appear to be necessary to! 
make the agreement final. It must be 
filed and must also be approved by the 
Board. The agreement in question was 
filed but never approved. Obviously 
from the language of the act the legis- 
lature intended the Board should exer-! 


fore permitting the agreement of the) 
parties to become final. It does not 


it or that it was ever requested to ap- 
prove it. Until this is done the agree- 
Foley v. Railway, 


Mich. 117 (161 N. W. 949). 
Necessity of Board’s 


Approval Is Upheld 


In Brabon v. Gladwin Light & Power) 
Co., 201 Mich. 697 it is said: 

“In cases arising under the Compen- 
sation Act, it is the rule that the terms 
of any agreement made by the employer 
and employe or his dependent claim- 
ants, concerning compensation, to be| 
binding, are subject to the approval of | 
the Industrial Accident Board, which 
will not approve settlements, or agree- 
ments therefor; not in conformity with) 


binding until filed with and approved 
by the said Board.” 

In Adams v. W. E. Wood Co., 203 
Mich. 673, it is said (quoting from) 
syllabus) : : , 

“A settlement receipt obtained by de-| 
fendant, but not filed and approved by 
the Board, as required by the statute, 
is not conclusive upon it.” 

In Poos v. Buick Motor Co., 207 Mich. 
591, the court discussed Shaffer v. 


said: 

“In that case it appeared that, while 
an agreement between the parties had 
been filed with the Board, it had never| 
been acted on by it, and it was held} 





| Weidner v. Northway Motor & Manfg.! that ‘until this is done the-agreement is 
| Co., 205 Mich. 583, where it is said: i 


not final.’” aed 

In Leitz v. Labadie Ice Co., 211 Mich. | 
265, an agreement entered into between | 
the employer and employe had been ap- 


|the sentence was overruled by the dis- 


‘to the circuit court of appeals, which 


| tence of imprisonment upon a defendant 


| entered, it is without power to diminish 
a sentence, even during the same term, | 
after the defendant has entered upon the | 
service thereof; that when the prigoner | 
has been sentenced, a warrant of com-! 





Prisoners’ Terms 


| 


Supreme Court to Pass on 
Right of Couirts to Lessen | 
Confinement After Partial | 
Service of Sentence 





. | 
The right of a district court to amend 
a sentence in a criminal case by shorten- | 
ing the term of imprisonment after the | 
sentence has been imposed and has been 
partly served is shortly to come up for 
hearing before the Supreme Court of} 
the United States, according to a state-| 
ment of the Department of Justice, 
Nov. 11. 

The case, the Department’s statement 
explains, is that of United States v.| 
Benz, No, 112, in which the protest of 
the Government to the modification of 


trict court. Upon appeal to the Circuit | 
Court of Appeais for the Third Circuit, | 
that court certified the question to the| 
Supreme Court. 

Government Appealed 

The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: 

There is shortly to come up for hear- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United 
States a case which was brought to 
that court in May last on certificate 
from -the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
for the Third Circuit, which involves 
a question that has received con-| 
siderable attention in various Federal 
courts throughout the country. This is| 
the case of United States v. Benz, No. 
112, and comes up on the objections made | 
by the Government that the district | 
court reduced the sentence of a defendant 
from nine to six months after the pris- 
oner had been committed to serve such 
sentence, although at the same term dur- | 
ing which the original sentence was im- 
posed. | 

The decision of the district court was 
adverse to the contention of the Govern- 
ment and thereupon an appeal was taken | 


certified to the Supreme Court the fol- 
lowing question: “After a district-court 
of thé United States has imposed a sen- 


in & criminal case, and after he has 
served a part of the sentence, has that 
court, during the term at which it was 
imposed, power to amend the sentence 
by shortening the term of imprison- 


ment?” | 
It is the contention of the Government | 


that while ordinarily a court may set 
aside or amend its judgments or decrees 
during the term at which they were first 


mitment issue, and the prisoner actually 
committed, he should then be considered 
to be beyond the power of the court an 

in the hands of the executive; that aon 


ing recovered fully from the accidental 
injury he is entitled to further pay- | 
ment.” : 

In Foley v. Detroit United Railway, | 
190 Mich. 507, plaintiff sought compen- 
sation after having given a final settle- | 
ment receipt in full. The receipt was | 
not filed with or approved by the Indus- | 
trial Accident Board. It was held, not- 
withstanding such final settlement re-| 


Another purpose of the act was to shift 
the burden of supporting those crippled 
in industry upon the industry, and to re- 
lieve, in part, at least, the general pub- 
lic from the burden of their support and 
the support of their dependents in case 
of death from industrial accident. 


Provisions Regarding Final 
Receipts for Compensation 


|is no need for giging the courts the 


proved by the Industrial Accident Board. | power here attemPted to be -exercised, 


It is said: 

“The original agreement approved by | A 
the Board was for total disability of in-| pent system and the pardoning power 
definite duration. The Board had never | ‘° take into account any mitigating cir- 


approved its discontinuance and, acting | cumstances that may exist or arise, the 


in harmony with other provisions of the |interests of the defendant are amply 


| because with the probation system, the | 


( 





ican Legislators Association, Director Explains 
At Annual Conference 





State of Ohio: 


The creation of facilities to further 


the enactment of uniform State legisla- 
tion in certain fields and to procure the 
adoption of regional interstate compacts 
in othe. fields where the interests of the 


several States coincide is one of the, 


contemplated projects of the American 
Legislators Association, its 
Henry W. Toll, State senator of Colo- 
rado, advised the delegates at the sec- 
ond day’s session of the annual confer- 
ence. a 


The proposal was said to include the 
meeting annually of official delegates of 
the upper and lower branches of the 
several State Legislatures. At this 


consideration the work of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws in drafting proposed 
uniform State statutes. It is not con- 
templated, Mr. Toll said, that this an- 
nual meeting .will endorse the uniform 
drafts, but only that a decision may be 
reached for action in the different State 
Legislatures on the measures. The Uni- 
form State Laws Conference consists of 
official representatives of the States who 
where it is considered desirable and 
feasible. 


“The question of the adoption of re- 
gional interstate compacts,” it was 


lem of increasing national concern.” The 
Legislators Association was also said 
to provide a medium through which leg- 
islators, might attempt the correlation 
of the legislation of their States with 
that of neighboring States, and consider 


jects at its second day’s session, namely, 
“Should a State Unify the Administra- 
tion of Its Colleges?” and “Modern Ma- 
chinery for Law Making Factories.” 
The discussion of these problems was 


{summarized by State Senator Toll as 
| follows: 


unofficial or private costs. 


agencies for the administration 


criminal courts, penal 
treatment of criminals. 


protection against crime. 
of criminal justice. : 


which arises in any attempt to develop 





L wi . | protected; that the courts should not 
act Had authority, under section | have ‘their ‘time consumed by" hearing 
F467), to end This om Games aaa petitions for the reduction of sentences 

’ ’ é © | which may properly be considered by the 


g 


h. 


If a person suffers a compensable in- 
jury, like the loss of a finger or a hand, 
for which the statute fixes compensation, 
and that is paid in full and a final re- 
ceipt taken, such receipt may be valid 
and binding without being filed with and 
approved by the Industrial Accident | 
Board, not because of its terms, but be- 
cause the compensation fixed by the 
statute has been paid in full and such 
receipt is prima facie evidence of pay- 
ment. 

It is said final receipts are not gen- 
erally approved by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board. This may be true. The em- 
ploye is not interested in such approval. 
The employer or his insurer is_ not} 
likely to apply for such approval because 
an investigation by the Industria! Acci- 
dent Board, in many cases, would demon- 
strate the final receipt ought not to be 
approved. 

Such final receipt though approved | 
would be no bar to further compensa- 
tion due to a change of condition of the| 
injured employe chargeable to the indus- | 
trial accident. | 

The statute provides the amount of | 
compensation to which an injured em- 
ploye is entitled shall be paid to him. | 
He cannot assign it. It cannot be at-| 
tached. It is not subject of garnish-| 
ment. It may not be held liable in any | 
way for his debts. 

In case of insolvency of the employer 
it constitutes a first lien upon all the| 
property of the employer paramount to | 
all other claims or liens except for | 
wages and taxes and such lien may be| 
enforced by order of the court. 


Statutes Pertaining to | 


Act Are Reviewed | 
This policy finds expression in section | 
5451, Comp, Laws 1915, which provides: | 
No payment under this act shall be as- | 


j 
| 


signable or subject to attachment or gar- | 
Gehment, or be held liable in any way for | 

iy debts. In case of insolvency every | 
liability for compensation under this act 
shall constitute a first lien upon all the 
property of the employer liable therefor. 
paramount to all other claims or liens ex- | 
cept for wages and taxes, and such liens | 
shall be enforced by order of the court. | 

Not only this but the statute, section | 
5450, Comp. Laws 1915, as amended by | 
Act No. 175 Public Acts 1921 provides; | 

No agreement by an employe to waive his | 
rights to compensation under this act shall 
be valid except that employes or their de- | 
pendents as defined in-subsection 1 of see- | 
tion 7, part 1, may, after injury only, elect | 
as provided in subsection 1 of section 7, 
part | 

The only provision of the statute re- 
lating to final receipts is section 5458, 
Comp. Laws 1915, which provides: 

If the employer, or the insurance com- | 
pany carrying such risk, or commissioner | 
of insurance, as the case may be, and the 
injured employe reach an agreement in re- 
gard to compensation under this act, a 
memorandum of such agreement shall be 
filed with the*®Industrial Accident Board, 
and, if approved by it, shall be deemed | 
final and binding upon the parties thereto. | 
Such agreements shall be approved by said 
board only when the terms conform to the | 
provisions of this act. | 

The receipt given in pursuance of this 
act provides it shall not be valid and 
binding unless approved by the Indus-| 
trial Accident Board. 

Section 5452, Comp. Laws 1915, au- 
thorizes the redemption of liability for 
compensation by the payment of a lump 
sum, by agreement of the parties, but 
this is subject to the approval of the In- 
dustrial Accident Board. 

No settlement can be made under this 





| 





|randum of this agreement, which was 


}upon the parties thereto. 


ceipt, authority remained in the Board 
to review the matter of weekly payment, | 
diminish or approve of ending the same, 
as it found the facts warranted. 

In Kricinovich v. American Car & 
Foundry Co., 192 Mich. 687, defendant | 
had agreed with plaintiff as to compen- 
sation. It petitioned for relief from fur- 
ther payments unless plaintiff would sub- | 
mit to a surgical operation. It is said: 

“The Accident Board in its award | 





| disregarded the agreement entered into 
‘between the claimant and defendant on! 


Jan. 6, 1915, for the payment after 
Sept. 27, 1913, of two-thirds the com-| 
pensation for total disability, and or- 
dered compensation paid in full from| 
that date. It appears that the memo- 


merely a statement by the claimant, | 
signed by himself and his attorney, that 
such’ a payment would be just and! 
equitable, was not filed with the Board, | 
as required by section 5, part 3, Art.| 
No. 10, Public Acts, Extra Session 1912 | 
(2 Comp. Laws 1915, sec. 5458), which| 
reads as follows: 

“If the employer, or the insurance | 
company carrying such risk, or com-| 
missioner of insurance, as the case may | 
be, and the injured employe reach an! 
agreement in regard to compensation | 
under this act, a memorandum of such} 
agreement shall be filed with the Indus- | 
trial Accident Board, and, if approved | 
by it, shall be deemed final and binding | 
Such agree- 
ments shall be approved by said Board 
only when the terms conform to the! 
provisions of this act.’ 

“It was therefore not binding on the, 
parties, and the Board had a right to 
disregard it.” 


Opinions on Receipts 
And Final Settlements 


In Winn v. Adjustable Table Co., 193} 
Mich. 127, plaintiff petitioned for an or- 
der setting aside a settlement entered 
into by him. It is said: 

“Such an agreement may undoubtedly | 
be reviewed by the Industrial Accident | 
Board upon a proper showing, under sec- | 
tion 15, part 3, of the act (2 Comp. Laws | 
1915, section 5466), and the compensa- | 
tion denied, diminished, or increased in| 
accordance with the law and the facts.” | 

In Dettloff v. Hammond, Standish & 
Co., 195 Mich. 117, the validity of a final 
receipt was challenged. It is said: 

“It is urged that the State through | 
its officials, the Industrial Accident | 
Board, is intrusted with the enforcement 
of the provisions of the act, and the 
spirit, as well as the letter of the law, | 
prohibits the employer and employe | 
from frittering away its salutary pro-| 
visions; that this is evidenced by the 
fact that while the act countenances and | 
encourages agreements between the em- | 
ployer and employe with reference to 


| 


'the Industrial Accident Board that de- 


| section 5458, Comp. Laws 1915, no settle- 


payments on a review of the original 
award.” 

In Morbut v. I. Stephenson Company, | 
217 Mich. 345, it is held: A direction by 


ferred payments be commuted to one 
or more lump-sum payments, presents | 
no obstacle to a further review of weekly | 
payments by the Board. 

In Seem v. Consolidated Fuel & Lum- 
ber Co., 234 Mich. 637, defendant peti- | 
tioned for reduction of compensation un- | 
der an agreement. It is said: 

“The record fairly discloses the fact 
that there never was an unconditional 
approval for the department of the set- 
tlement claimed for by’ defendant, and 


|the authorities it relies upon therefore 
|have no application. 


The department 
was within its rights and authority in 
retaining jurisdiction, and determining’ 
future compensation.” 

If the majority opinion in Richards v. 
Rogers Boiler & Burner Co., 248 Mich. 
158, stands, the cases above commented 
on are overruled. 


Conclusions Reached by 


Court Are Recited 


It seems to be settled by the statute 
and the decisions of this court preceding 
Richards v. Rogers Boiler & Burner Co., 
248 Mich. 158: | 

First, that a written receipt may be 
explained by parol evidence and what 
was intended to be covered thereby 
shown. Hart v. Gould, 62 Mich. 262; 
Custard v. Hodges, 155 Mich. 361; Pad- 
dock v. Hatch, 169 Mich. 95. This rule 
applies to receipts in full or final re- 
ceipts as well as others. McAllister v. | 
Engle, 52 Mich. 56. 

Second, that by the express terms of 


ment or agreement can be deemed final 
and binding on the parties unless filed 
with and approved by the Industrial Ac- | 
cident Board. The final receipt or agree- 
ment in this case was not presented to 
and approved by the Industrial Accident | 
Board and consequently is of no binding 
force and effect. 

Third, the receipt itself provides it is 
not to be binding unless and until ap-| 
proved by the Industrial Accident Board. 
The receipt was delivered upon this ex- 
press condition and this condition not 
having been complied with by either of 
the parties, the case must be regarded 
as still open and the receipt as of no 
binding force and effect whatever, for 
the reason the conditions of the receipt 
itself under which it was to become op- 
erative have been disregarded and not! 
complied with. | 


Award of Industrial 
Accident Board Affirmed | 


Fourth, it is apparent from the statute 





| itself, séction 5458, Comp. Laws 1915,/is, in effect, an adjudication. 


executive branch of the Government. 
There are reported to be a number of 

decisions on both sides of the question 

in various Federal courts, and it is re- 


| garded as desirable that the matter be 
| definitely settled by the Supreme Court. 








‘Government Ends 


Testimony in Case 


Examining of Rebuttal Wit- 
nesses for Packers Started 


[Continued from Page 2. 
lerritory was immediately raised two 
cents per pound and eventually went up 


| three or four cents more. 


Mr. Yates stated, upon being ques- 
tioned by Mr. Hogan, that the Farmers’ 
Union Cooperative Creamery, a pro- 
ducers’ cooperative, four or five years 
ago took away one of Swift’s milk sta- 
tion operators by offering him a better 
commission than his company was 
paying. 

James F. Furlong, branch house dis- 
trict manager of Armour and Company 


}at Ft. Worth, Tex., was called to the 


witness stand by counsel for the packers 
and testified that the sales volume of his 
branch houses for the last 47 weeks of 
this year totaled $8,633,000 and that a 
deficit of over $45,000 was sustained. 

“T fix the prices in my territory at 
which Awmour products are sold and it 
is a practice to keep our price lists confi- 
dential as far as possible,” Mr. Furlong 
said, adding that he sold Armour prod- 
ucts to wholesalers and that the prices 
which were received were governed to a 
large extent by the position his organi- 
zation was in as to supply and demand 
for the particular product. 

In resnonse to questions placed by Mr. 
Teegarden, he stated that the salesmen 
in his district were allowed to sell for 


‘more than the price lists specify when- | 
|ever possible and are encouraged to get 


all they can for the product. — 
The hearing was recessed until Nov. 13. 





overrules the long line of decisions by 
this court. The award of the Industrial 
Accident Board is affirmed. 

BUTUEL, McDoNALp, and Frap, JJ., 
concurred, , 

Wiest, C. J.—In this case we granted 
a rehearing, and reargument and recon- 
sideration leads us to confess error in 
our previous opinion, reported in 248 
Mich. 155. 

An award of compensation by the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry deter- 
mines liability of an employer and the 
extent of relief afforded an employe and 
Nn agree- 


compensation arising from accidental in-| that even though the receipt given be ment between an employer and an em- 
juries, yet all such agreements are un-| presented to the Board, the Board it-j| ploye fixing compensation is, when ap- 


der the direct supervision of the State, 
and they must be filed with, and be ap-| 
proved by, the Board, and that such ap- 
proval may not be given unless the 
terms conform to the provisions of the 
act, and the contract is not final and 
binding upon the parties until filed with, 
and approved by, the Board. We think 
this position well taken.” 

In Shaffer v, D’Arcy Spring Co., 199 
Mich, 537, a receipt signed by plaintiff | 
like that involved in this case was be- 
fore the court. It was in the following 
langauge: | 

“This receipt means a final settlement. | 
Do not sign it unless you intend to end 





self is without power und authority to) 
approve the settlement receipt unless its 
terms and provisions conform to the pro- 
visions of the statute ‘itself, 

The receipt in this case was not ap-| 
proved by the Industrial Accident Board, | 
which is a necessary condition to its 
finality and binding force and effect, the 
condition upon which the receipt was 
signed has never been complied with, 
and the settlement does not conform 
with the provisions of the act. 

Under such circumstances to claim the 
final receipt signed is binding upon the 
claimant, violates the terms of the re-| 


ceipt, and the terms of the statute, and | 


proved by the Department, equal to an 
award made by the Department. 

In either event the compensation runs 
its set course unless stopped by the 
Department, The parties may, by set- 
tlement receipt, agree to stoppage but, 
until such an agreement is approved by 
the Department, it is noneffective. 


When a settlement receipt, executed | 


in form prescribed by the Department, 
is duly filed with the Department and 
action thereon requested, it is the duty 
of the Department to accord a hearing. 
Affirmed with costs. 
CuaRK, Nortu, and SuHarp, JJ., con- 
curred, 


| accurate’ figures as to the cost of admin- 
listration of criminal justice is that of 
| allocations of costs. In the first place, 
|certain of the law enforcement agencies 
which I have mentioned have both civil 
and criminal functions; in the second 
place, where the attempt is made to de- 
termine the cost of the administration 
in given municipal units, it is frequently 
| necessary to allocate costs borne by the 
|eounties or States to cities, or costs 
|borne by the State to counties. The 
| problem of allocation is an omnipresent 
| one. 


|Canvass of Available 
Material Completed 


A canvass of the ayailable published 
| material has now been completed, and 
| will form the basis for a report to the 
| Commission which will constitute a com- 
{plete inventory of the published statis- 
tical data available on the cost of crim- 
inal justice. This report will include, 
in addition to a discussion of financial 
statistics bearing on the subject, a com- 
plete check-list of all publications— 
Federal, State or municipal—of recent 
|date which have been found to contain 
| such statistics. 

Our survey of the available statisti- 
cal material has showed us that any 
| study of the cost of administration of 
|eriminal justice in the United States 
| must be based, for the most part, upon 
| original investigation. This became ap- 
parent early in the course of our studies, 
| and we decided to organize a field study 
of the problem on a national basis. 

The great obstacle in the way of or- 
| ganizing the project is the paucity of 
|the funds. The ideal method would no 
|doubt have been for us to employ a 


Director, | 


meeting there would be presented for) 


study and propose uniform legislation | 


claimed, “is going to become a _ prob- | 


interstate compacts to effect this goal. | 
The Association considered two sub- | 





criminal justice—police, prescution, the| _ 
and corrective | tive figures as to the cost and efficiency; ment in any comprehensive study of. 
In the second! of the administration of the criminal|the administration of criminal 
category are included such elements as|law in various communities which will| Whether or not it does succeed will’ de- 
direct losses to private individuals due|be both interesting and useful. Finally,| pend entirely on the response of the 
to crime, and private expenditures for|we hope to make a beginning, at least,| agencies whose assistance: we must @n- 
We are con-|toward the development of some forms’ list if we are to carry 
cerned with the cost of administration| or standards as regards efficiency and| execution. ; 


Perhaps the most serious problem} 


sss pens Sg al 


|small field staff of trained experts to| 


| make all the 364 studies. However, the 

Commission’s aggregate appropriation 
|of only $500,000 for two years’ opera- 
ltions is extremely meager, and barely 
| sufficient to meet ordinary overhead ex- 
| penditures. 


Cooperation of Various 
Agencies Is Sought 


We hope to enlist the cooperative as- 
| sistance of three classes of agencies. In 
|the first place, there are the Municipal 
| Research Bureaus, Taxpayers’ Leagues, 
| Civic Affairs Departments of Chambers 
of Commerce, and similar organizations. 
We also hope to secure the assistance of 
graduate students tf the social sciences, 
and psrticularly of municipal govern- 
;ment and public administration, in col- 
| leges and universities. 

| We further desire, wherever possible, 
|to enlist the assistance of the various 
|city administrations, especially in cities 
| where we cannot secure the aid of re- 
'search organizations or of graduate 
| students in making the studies. 

| We believe that the studies contem- 
|plated by our project will have a very 
definite value in several respects. In the 
first place, they will supply the first and 
only reliable data on the cost of ad- 
ministration of criminal justice ever ob- 
tained in the United States. Second, we 
believe that the imdividual studies for the 
various cities will be of value to those 
cities themselves in considering what 
they are spending to prevent and sup- 
press crime and what results they are 
| getting for their expenditures. 

Third, the reports for all the studies, 
taken together, will provide a vast store- 
house of accurately ascertained and com- 
parable data, not only with regard to cost 
but also with regard to such matters as 
community characteristics, governmental 
and law enforcement machinery, and 
volume of crime, which will be available 





A 


Cleveland, Nov. 12. 


Gordon Cox, State Representative of 
Bismarck, N. Dak., described the unified 
system in force in his State. Savings 
have been effected by centralized pur- 


chasing, he said, and duplicated courses | 
of study at different institutions have | 


been eliminated. 

William T. Middlebrook, of St. Paul, 
Minn., Comptroller of the University of 
Minnesota, declared that an imminent 
problem before State legislatures is that 
of State support of junior colleges. The 
legislatures might consider the advisa- 
bility, the conference was told by Ward 
W. Keesecker, of the Federal Bureau of 


Education, of dividing the institutions of | 


higher learning into junior colleges and 
schools for graduate training only. 

Dr. Don Sauer, of the University of 
Colorado, described the Association of 
Presidents of different institutions in 
that State which has centralized pur 
chasing and formed a combined budget 
to which all institutions agree and sup- 
port. 

Mechanics of the legislative process 
also were considered but it was said no 
concerted study has yet been given this 
problem. 


Professor Samuel C. May, Director of 
|the Bureau of Public Administration of | 
| the University of California, stated that 
|}the Bureau was aiding the California 


Legislature in maintaining a library as 
a source of legislative information. 

The Conference also considered the 
problem of reducing the volume of laws 
on the statute books by repeal of obso- 
lete statutes, modification of related 
laws, division of proposed measures into 
sections of given length, division of the 
legislative session and simplified print- 
ing of bills. 

William B. Belknap, of Goshen, Ky., 
raised the problem of the need for cor- 
relating the legislation of neighboring 
States in order that industries would 
not be adversely affected by legislation 
not on the statute books of adjoining 
States. 





Law Enforcement Commission Plans 
Investigation Covering Crime Cost 





Surveys to Be Made in Over 350 Cities and Several States, 
Director of Study Says 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


In the first|in the future to students of public ad- 
category is included the cost of public| ministration and of the social sciences! of justice. 
of | generally. 


Fourth, we hope to develop compara- 
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Civil Judicial Council a , 
proves Series of Six Bills | 
Relating to Trial and Ap- 
pellate Actions 


State of Téxas: 
Austin, Nov, 12, 1930 
| Taking the first steps toward its ob- 
| jective of simplifying trial and ap late 
court procedure, a series of six bills 
just been adopted by the Texas Ci 
Judicial Council. The meetings of the — 
council were pennies over by M. N. - 
Chrestman, Dallas, Tex., as chairman, 

Texas, of the 31 States having Civil 
Judicial Councils, is the only one on which 
lay members have been named. A com+ 
| plete report of its work will be made to 
| Governor Dan Moody and the Legisla- 
|ture Dec. 1, according to law. 

The following bills were adopted: 

1. An act to extend the period of limi- 
tations during delay because of filing 
suits in the wrong court, unless the op- 
posite party shows intentional disregard 
of jurisdiction. : 

2. An act to extend time for filing 
findings of fact and conclusions of law 
for five days. " 

8. An act. to allow assignments of 
error in the brief instead of the record. 

4. An act saving amendments from 
| limitation unless prejudice is shown. 

5. An act allowing perfection of oppea’ 
within the time now allowed for filing 
petition for writ of error. 

6. An act eliminating the requirement 
of due order of pleading except in desig- 
nated cases. “A plea of privilege sha 
be held to be waived unless on file be- 
| fore trial on the merits and any dilatory 
|matter, matter of law, or motion to 
| quash or suppress, if cause therefor 
arises before trial on the merits, shall 
be held waived unless on file and duly 
presented to the court for its ruling be- 
fore the trial on the merits; and in any 
such case the court may direct trial of 
such matters either before or with the 
trial on the merits.” 

Two other matters was also given the 
consideration of the council but action 
upon them was deferred. A proposed 
law to permit citation to be served by 
registered mail was laid aside for later 
consideration and a proposal to create ~ 
a small claims court in justice courts 
where procedure shall be informal and 
clients may appear without attorney, was 
referred for further consideration to @ 
subcommittee. 
eee Eee es 


expense in the administration of ecrimi- 
nal justice in American cities, 

In any case, the attempt to do so 
| will serve to emphasize the importance 
of the cost factor in the administration 
We feel that one of the 
functions of this study is to bring out 
the necessity for considering that ele- 
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it to Refuse 


* Tax Payments Is Paid for Unaffiliated Companies} Fe 


Upheld in Suit 


Allowed to 
.. Reject Deficiency if Over- 
* payments in Other Years 
Could Be Set Off 


= 


ak 
a 


*& The Commissioner was justified . in 
using to accept payment of,a defi- 
ncy for 1918 until overpayments for 


* 1917 and 1919 had been disposed of, 


- the Court of Appeals of-the District of 
Columbia has held. 
~ If payment had been accepted the tax- 
yer would -have been entitled to in- 
rest on the entire amount of the over- 
payments, and the Commissioner 
avoided that by setting off the deficiency 
and overpayments against one another, 
the opinion explained. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
= 


Party Denied Refund of Taxes 


Ruling by Commissioner as to Taxable Status of Concerns 
Which Had Filed Consolidated Return Held 
Not to Justify Recovery 


The plaintiff was not entitled to a re- 
fund of taxes which it had paid for three 
other companies, the Court of Claims 
held in this case. The four corporations 
filed a consolidated return and the plain- 
tiff paid the entire tax. Subsequently 
the Commissioner found that the cor- 
porations were not affiliated and the! 
plaintiff sued for a refund, also con- 
tending that the time had run within 
which a tax could be assessed against} 
the other three corporations. } 


MEYERSDALE FUEL Co. { 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES. ] 
Court of Claims of the United States. | 
No. J-261. | 


R. LesTeER Moore (J. S. Y. Ivins and | 
JOHN T. Durr JR. on the brief) for | 
plaintiff; RaLtpH C. WILLIAMSON and 


CHARLES B. RuGG (CHarRtes F.} 


! 


i 


$109,639.03 paid on the consolidated re- 
turn and the plaintiff’s correct tax lia- 
bility of $13,600.80 computed on a sepa- 
rate basis, or $96,038.23, be refunded to 
the. plaintiff with interest as an over- 
payment by it for 1920. 

The:Commissioner might well have de- 
nied this protest of plaintiff of illegality 
because in our opinion the plaintiff, un- 
der the facts, was not entitled to a re- 
fund. of more than $838.65, being the 
difference between the tax of $14,439.47 
paid by it on the consolidated return out 
of its own funds without reimbursement 
from the other corporations and its cor- 
rect jtax liability of $13,600.80. The 
other corporations might have had some 
cause to make objections as to amounts 
but we need not consider this matter 
here. , 

After the filing of plaintiff’s protest of 
illegality and request for reconsideration, 


Index and Digest 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can 


deral Tax Decisions and Rulings 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Consolidated returns—Companies found 
paid tax—Right to refund— 
Where the Commissioner determined 


not affiliated—Where one company had 


that four companies which had filed a 


consolidated return for 1920 were not affiliated, the plaintiff was not entitled 
to a refund of the tax which it had paid for the other three companies.—Meyers- 
dale Fuel Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2810, Nov. 13, 1930. 


Refunds and credits—Interest—Right of taxpayer to pay 1918 deficiency when 


determination of overpayments for 1917 


and 1919 were pending— 


Where the Board of Tax Appeals held that the petitioner’s tax for 1918 was 
underpaid, the Commissioner was justified in refusing to, accept payment of the 
deficiency when overpayments for 1917 and 1919 were not yet disposed of; the 


deficiency and overpa. 
reducing 
Blackstone 


interest payable by the Government.—Commissioner v. 
Mfg. Co. ‘0D. C. Ct. Appls.)—V U, S. Daily, 2810, Nov. 13, 1930. 


yments could be set off pro tanto against one another thus 


U. S. ex rel. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 


or emp 


loye of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition; 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
als for the week beginning Nov. 10; 


Ive e issue of Nov. 3. Fol-| 


20039, 
20457, 
20765, 


Rutland Mining Co. 
Alfred E. Edgecomb. 
Albert Lea Packing Co., Inc. 


AvrHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presented Herern, Beinc 
PustisHeD Wirnsour ComMENT BY THe Unitep States DAILY 


Ohio Legislature Faces Problem ‘” 
Of Adopting Intangible Tax Plan 


Assessments Can Be Levied by. Either an In- 
come or Property Levy, Member of State 
Tax Commission Says 


State of Ohio: Columbus, Nov. 12. 


Whether to reach intangibles by an{millage rate ordinarily spoken of as 
income tax or by a low rate property | classification, or by exempting the prop- 
tax is a problem which will be presented | erty itself and taxing the income there- 
to the 1931 Legislature, according to|from. Other States have tried one or 
John S, Edwards, member of the Ohio | the other of these methods with varying 
Tax Commission. The Constitutional | success. } 
Amendments adopted at the 1929 and| The amendment adopted by the voters 
1930 elections have opened the way for|in November, 1930, provides a new dis- 
a revision of the Ohio tax system, Mr.| tribution of .revenues arising from our 
Edwards explained. His statement fol- | inheritance taxes and from a State in- 
lows in full text: |come tax, provided the legislature sees 

When the General Assembly meets in| fit to enact such a tax law. The con- 
January, the classification amendment | stitution at present provides that 50 per 
adopted by the voters in November, 1929,| cent of the inheritance tax and of an 
will be effective. It will be the Assem-|income tax must be returned to the 
bly’s problem to revise and rewrite Ohio’s | municipality, village, or township where- 
tax laws in keeping with the permissive in the estate was located. 
provisions of the amendment. The constitution under the new 

Land and improvments thereon must) amendment provides that 50 per cent of 


was printed in th 
lowing is the calendar for Nov. 
Nov. 19, inclusivg. 
Nov. 17 
9881, H. A. Dunham. 


KINCHELOE on the brief) for defend- 
ant. 


UNITED STATES EX REL., BLACKSTONE ' 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. ' 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 
No. 5161. 


20766, 

20767, 

20768, 
fornia. 


of necessity continue to be taxed at full| the income or inheritance taxes shalk 
value at uniform rate. This leaves for | be distributed back to the county, school 
the Legislature the tremendous task of | district, municipalitv, village, or town- 
providing some equitable method of/} ship as may be provided by law. It is: 


Pennsylvania Investors Co. 
Wilson Commission Co. : 
Wilson & Company, Inc.,' of Cali- | 


| the Income Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
| Internal Revenue concluded that under | 
| the decision of the United States Board | 
;of Tax Appeals in Mather Paper Co.,| 


17 to, 


Opinion of the Court 


Nov. 8, 1930 
. Union Lard Corp. 


Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 


j 
Leo A. Rover and JoHNn W. FIHELLY for 


appellant; F. O. Graves and J. 
SHERROD for appellee. 

Before MARTIN, Chief Justice, RoBB, As- 
sociate Justice, and WHEAT, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 8, 19306 
Martin, Chief Justice.—This case re- 
lates to certain income and profits taxes 


ternal Revenue against the Blackstone 
Manufacturing Company, and challenges 
the action of the Commissioner in off- 
setting certain overpayments for the 
years 1917 and 1919 against a deficiency 
for the year 1918. 

The case was commenced in the lower 
court by a petition for mandamus filed 
by the taxpayer against the Commis- 
sioner for a refund. An answer was 
filed which was demurred to, and the 
demurrer was sustained. The Commis- 
sioner elected to stand upon his an- 
swer, and judgment was entered against 
him. This appeal followed. _ , 

The answer of the Commissioner sets 
out in substance the following facts. — 

* On June 15, 1918, the collector of in- 
ternal revenue erroneously and illegally 
collected from the taxpayer excessive In- 
come taxes amounting to $10,761.04 for 
the year 1917: 
ever, did not schedule this sum as an 
overpayment until Nov. 26, 1927. When 
the taxpayer made its return for the year 
1918, a deficiency in the sum of $11,708.28 
was asserted by the Commissioner in ref- 
erence thereto. The taxpayer appealed 
from this decision to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, and the appeal 
was not decided until Oct. 6, 1927, when 
the decision of the Commissioner was af- 
firmed. 8 B. T. A. 537. 

Payment Rejected 

On Oct. 18, 1927, the taxpayer paid 
the amount of the deficiency to the col- 
lector of internal revenue, but this was 
not accepted by the Commissioner as a 

~ settlement of the deficiency, inasmuch 
as the overpayment of $10,761.04 for 
1917, and also an overpayment of $3,- 
953.52 for 1919, were not yet disposed 


of, and the Commissioner held that the) 


deficiency and overpayments should be 
set off pro tanto against one another in 
an adjustment of the respective claims. 
Whereupon the sum thus paid by the 
taxpayer upon the deficiency was re- 


funded and paid to it, as an overpay-} : 
ithereto a proportion of the tax shown 


ment for the year 1918. The Commis- 
sioner accordingly credited the taxpayer 
with the amounts of the overpayments 
less the amount of the deficiency, and 
refunded and paid to the taxpayer the 
net credit balance together with interest 
as provided by the statute. The Com- 


for taxes between the taxpayer and the 
United States for the years 1917, 1918 
and 1919 was thereby fully settled and 
closed. 

In our opinion this answer sets out 
a complete defense to the taxpayer’s 
petition, and the demurrer thereto should 
have been overruled. 

Commissioner Upheld 

Section 284 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of Feb. 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 9, 66), pro- 
vides in part as follows: “Where there 
has been an overpayment of any income, 
war profits, or excess profits tax im- 
posed by this act, * * * 
Act of 1918, the Revenue Act of 1921, 
or the Revenue Act of 1924, or any such 
act as amendea, the amount of such 
payment shall * * * be credited against 
any income, war profits, or excess 
profits tax or installment thereof then 
due from the taxpayer, and any balance 
of such excess shall be refunded imme- 
diately to the taxpayer.” 

The sole contention made in the brief 
of the taxpayer is that when the over- 
payments for the years 1917 and 1918 
were scheduled by the Commissioner on 
Nov. 26, 1927, there was no tax de- 
ficiency due from the taxpayer for 1918, 
for the reason that such deficiency had 
been fully settled by the payment made 
by the taxpayer on Oct. 8, 1927. We 
think however that the Commissioner 
was right in refusing to accept that 
payment as a_ settlement of the de- 
ficiency, and in returning the same to 
the taxpayer, inasmuch as otherwise the 
Government would have been paying in- 
terest to the taxpayer upon the over- 
payments from the date of payment, 
whereas it would have collected interest 
upon the deficiency only from Feb. 26, 
1926. We have already held that such 
a result would contravene the plain in- 
tent of Congresss, See McCarl v. Leland, 
42 Fed. (2d) 346. Also compare River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills v. United 
States, 37 Fed. (2d) 965; York Safe & 
Lock Co. v. United States, 40 Fed. (2d) 
148. In each of these cases certiorari 
was denied by the Supreme Court, Oc- 
tober term, 1930. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
therefore reversed and the cause is re- 
manded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent herewith. 

Dissenting Opinion 

Wueat, Acting Associate Justice, dis- 
senting.—lI find myself unable to agree. 
In my opinion there is nothing in the 
statutes which prevents a taxpayer 
from paying the amount of a deficiency 
assessed against him at any time, even 
though he has pending a claim for re- 
fund of an overassessment. In the pres- 
ent case, the deficiency had been as- 
sessed and affirmed by the Board of 

+ Tax Appeals. To say that the deficency 
Was not then “due,” that something 
' remained to be done before it became 
| due, and that the statute did not per- 
mit the taxpayer to pay it.forthwith and 
get credit therefor, seems to me to put 


LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the o 


pin-|3 B. T. A. 1, the separate tax liability 
mn of the court: 


) io) }of the corporations included in the 


profits tax due it for 1920 resulting from; fied on the collector’s books out of the 





|that year for itself and three other! without further assessment and 
| corporations known as the Franklin Gas| mitted a memorandum to that effect to 
Coal Company, the Smokeless Quema-!the Accounts and Collections Unit of the 
|honing Coal Company, and the Ran-! Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

{dolph Coal Company. The consolidated! As a result the Commissioner of In- 
return was filed in plaintiff’s tiame and/ternal Revenue in a: letter of Apr. 10, 


| the total tax shown thereon upon the | 1928, to plaintiff’s counsel, set out in| 
assessed by the Commissioner of In-| consolidated net income of all of the! finding 12, advised that the previous’! 


jcorporations amounting to $109,639.03 | credits should be reversed and that the! 


|was paid in four. igstallments ‘to the 

| collector of internal revenue by plain-! should be allocated to the tax due by| 
Before plaintiff paid these amounts, | cluded in the consolidated return in pro- | 

however, it charged the other three cor-| portion to the net income assignable to| 


Plaintiff brings this, suit to recover erroneous consolidated return, with the| 
_ | $76,551.06 alleged to represent the bal-| exception of a certain amount against | 
jance of an overpayment of income and}the Franklin Company, should be satis- 


the filing of a consolidated return for] total tax paid on the consolidated return | 
sub- | 


| total tax paid on the consolidated return | 


16382, August Belmont Hotel Co. 

20035, White & Wells Company. 

20608, Annie M. Phinizy. 

20488, John G. Christopher. ; 

21659, St. Louis Malleable Castings Co. 

23904, E. H. Winslow. 

30591, Loeb-Lion-Felix Limited. 

27072, Roswell C. Tripp. ' 

37476, M. J. Frank & Co. 

38401, A. Sulka &.Co. 

41047, 42022, 42198, Reliance Investment 
Co. 

46003, 

46016, 

46037, 

46048, 

46117, 

46153, 

46166, 

46202, 

46212, 

46216, 

46296, 

46332, 


The Rail Joint Co. 

George B. Burnett & Son, Ine. 
Southern Millwork Company. 
Harold C. Mathews. ; 
San-Knit-Ary Textile Mills, Inc. | 
S. A. Lynch. | 
Francis J. Clowes. | 
William E. Mason Jr. | 
George Franklin Vaughan. | 
Mandalay Corp. : 
Elfam Realty & Development Co. 
Hattie W. Ayer. 


20769, 
2 Standard Beef Co. 
Sells Sporting Goods Co. 
Mississippi Packing Co., Inc. 
John Reardon & Sons Co. 
Fame Canning Co. 
Drexel Packing Co. | 
, Central Rendering Corp. 
Peerless Iron Pipe Exchange, Inc. 
Milton A. Mackay. 
,» Estate of I. Homer Sweetser. 
,» Eno Cotton Mills. 
Acme Manifolding Co. 
Cunard Realty & Building Co. 
Miners Cooperative Co. 
Estate of Joseph Newburger. 
. Estate of Allie M. Wheeler. 
Robert Van Iderstine. 
Robert Van Iderstine, Trustee for 
Alf. L. Whist. 
28766, Robert Van 
Alf. L. Whist. 
28930, Mrs. Gladys Bilicke. 
28931, Mrs. Nancy DeRoulet. 
28932, Mrs. Gladys Bilicke. 


Iderstine, Agent for 


reaching the great body of so-called in-| quite clear that the General Assembly 
tangible wealth as well as new sources; under the permissive provisions of this 
of tax-paying ability. . | new amendment has full power to dis- 

Intangibles may be reached by one of | tribute these revenues as may seem best 
two different methods, namely at a low’ to it. 


New York Checks 
Motor Fuel Refundg 


Iowa Plans to Reduce 
Tax Rate on Property 





State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Nov. 12. 

A tax revision program under which | 
| approximately $10,000,000 will be raised | 
{from new sources and used to reduce} 
|the State property tax has been agreed | 
| upon by the Legislative Tax Investigat- | 
| ing Committee and State Board of As- | 
' sessment and Review, according to an} 
oral announcement by State Senator €.| 

F, Clark, chairman of the Legislative | 


All Suspicious Claims for Ex- 
emption From Tax Are 
Carefully Investigated 


State of New York: 


tiff, with its checks. |the corporations which had been in-| 
| porations whose income was included in} 


| said return with their proportionate | 
| part of the total tax in accordance with | 


|each in conformity with the decision of 


the Board of Tax Appeals in Mather 
Paper Co., supra. 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Harold A. Whitlock. 
Herbert V. Whitlock. 


46414, 
46416, 
46417, 


30353, L. M. Blumstein Realty Corp. 
30615, George N. Klemer. 
30629, Arthur F. Jacobs. 


Committee. 


| 
An effort will be made, Senator Clark 


| their net income and they each paid to! 
i —s the a “ Seed a Court Denies 
|the dates set forth in the findings. e| Pp; 2 

| amount of the total tax paid by plain-; Right to Recovery 

tiff representing its proportion of the} On Apr. 14, 1928, the Deputy Com- 
tax due upon the consolidated net in-| missioner of Accounts and Collections | 
come shown in the return, and for which | instructed the collector of internal reve- | 
it was not reimbursed by the other cor-| nue that the previous certificate of over- | 
| porations, was $14,439.47. | assessment of $96,038.32 and the addi- 


| ‘ , tional asses si y 
| Corporations Found ssessments in June, 1926, were 


The Commissioner, how- | 


| Act of 1918 and computed the tax of| 


| instructions the collector satisfied the 
}tax so determined and assessed against 


} co 
missioner alleged that the entire account | 


'eredited against additional assessments 


* the Revenue! 


: erroneous and to reverse the credits 
Not to Be Affiliated: previously made and withhold further 
action by the Bureau under the decision | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals in Mather! 
Paper Company, supra. The collector 
did so. 

Subsequently, in May and June, 1928, | 
certificates of overassessment were is- 
sued as set forth in findings 15, 16 and 

7. Thereupon the collector of internal 


After the consolidated return had} 
been filed the collector of internal reve- | 
nue according to his usual custom en-| 
tered the total tax shown on the re-| 
turn on an assessment list of March, 
1921, in the name of plaintiff whose 
name only appeared at the head of the 
consolidated return. In due course the 
list was duly signed by the Commissioner | 
of Internal Revenue. 

Subsequently the commissioner au- 
dited the return and ruled that the cor- 
porations were not affiliated within the 
meaning of section 240 of the Revenue 


corporations | 
individual in- 
liability of | 


|plaintiff and the other 
jseparately upon their 
comes. The correct tax 


600.80 and there is no dispute in this 
proceeding about that. F 

The commissioner first made addi-} 
tional assessments against the other 
corporations in June, 1926, in respect 
of their tax for 1920 and according to 


these three corporations by applying 





and paid on the consolidated return, A| 
certificate of overassessment was 


issued for $96,038.23, being the differ-| 


liability and the total tax shown on the| 
nsolidated return. - 
A small proportion of this tax paid} 
on the consolidated return was also 
' 
| against the Randolph Coal Company for} 
1921 and the plaintiff for 1922. After} 
‘ making these credits and subtracting the} 
correct tax of plaintiff of $13,600.80) 
from the remainder of the total tax paid} 
on the consolidated return there was left 
the amount of $4,119.16 paid on such; 
return. The last mentioned amount was 
refunded to plaintiff with interest by 
Treasury check dated Sept. 30, 1927. 


| Plaintiff Alleges 
| Credits Were Illegal 


The plaintiff’s counsel protested this 
action of the Commissioner claiming} 
that, in the absence of an agreement 
among the corporations involved, the 
| credits were illegal and demanded that, 
'the difference between the total tax of | 


| 


| upon the statute an interpretation so un- 
reasonable that we should not adopt it! 
{unless the words used unmistakably | 
compel it. | 
To hold, as did the Commissioner, | 
that a payment thus made was not to, 
| be treated as payment of the deficiency | 
but, on the contrary, as the creation of | 
a new overpayment, rejects the reali-| 
| ties of the situation in favor of a theory | 
| fanciful in the extreme, Our decision | 
jin McCarl v. Leland, 42 Fed. 2nd, 346,! 
| does not reauire us so to hold. 
In that case, the claim was made that) 
the taxpayer, by prosecuting an appeal 
|to the Board of Tax Appeals from the! 
;Commissioner’s deficiency assessment! 
might exact from the Government an) 
immediate refund of the overassessmentt, | 
lalthough it might finally be determined 
lthat at the time of the overpayment | 
there was due the Government more 
than the amount of the overassessment. 
Rejecting that contention the court said | 
(p. 347): 
“In our view it was the intent of 
Congress in the enactment of section | 
284 to require immediate refund of over- | 
payments only in the event of a net) 
balance in favor of the taxpayer. Any| 
other interpretation would permit the) 
taxpayer, through the medium of an ap- 
peal from the Commissioner’s determi- 
nation of a deficiency, to exact from the 
Government interest when the net bal- 
ance was against him. Such a result! 
would be inequitable and inconsistent 
with the obvious purpose of the statute.” 
Situations Distinguished 
I can readily see why the Government 
should not be required to refund over- 
payments while deficiencies remain un- | 
paid. That, however, is quite different 
from refusing to allow the payment of a 
deficiency, if the taxpayer chooses to 
make it, while his claim for refund re- 
mains unpaid. That interpretation | 
would permit the Government, through | 
delay in passing upon the claim for re- 
fund, to exact from the taxpayer inter- | 
est upon a deficiency which he was 
ready and willing to pay, I think the! 
judgment should be affirmed. 


| 


|in its reply brief, is as follows: 


‘. 
revenue\made appropriate entries in his 
records showing the payment and satis 
faction without further assessment of 
the tax liability of the several compa- 
nies, with the exception of a deficiency 
of $5,439.35 against the Franklin Com-. 
pany finally determined by the Commis- 
Sioner, out of the tax of $109,639.03 
originally collected on the consolidated | 


return which had previously been as-' 
| plaintiff was determined te be. $13,-) Sessed in its entirety against the plain- 
tiff_as the parent corporation. 


. By this 
action the plaintiff was given a further 
refund of $5,316.01 with interest. 

Upon these facts we are of opinion 
that plaintiff is not entitled to recover. | 
It has no just cause to complain con- 
cerning that which the Commissioner did, | 
and we need not enter into a discussion 
whether the other companies might 
had any valid objection. They are not| 
parties to this suit. The Commissioner 


first| followed the decision of the Board of| of the statute. 


Tax Appeals in Mather Paper Co.,! 


lence between the plaintiff’s correct tax; Supra, and we find no reason for hold-| 


ing that the decision of the Board in} 
that case was wrong. 
Brief Quoted to Show 
Basis of Claim 

Plaintiff’s contention, as summarized 
its “The 
plaintiff does not assume that a cer- 
tificate of overassessment in itself justi- 
fies a refund, but in this case the plain- 
tiff was assessed and paid $109,639.03 
for 1920, 
ant that the plaintiff’s correct tax lia- 
bility for 1920 is $13,600.80. The Mey- 
ersdale Fuel Company ‘therefore was 
overassessed and overpaid for 1920. in 
the amount of $96,038.23. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has already 
made refunds of $4,119.16 and $5,368.01. 

“The plaintiff is still entitled to a fur- 
ther refund of $86,551.06 with legal in- 
terest. There is no question but that 
the Meyersdale Fuel Company paid to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
during 1921 by its own checks and from 
its own funds $109,639.03 for the as- 
Sessment made for the year 1920. The 
fundamental error of the defendant is 


jin assuming that the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue can take money paid 
to him by one corporation and apply it 
In payment of the taxes of other cor- 
porations. The Commissioner’s. so-called 
reallocation in June, 1928, is nothing 
more than an assessment against each 
of the four individual companies made 
at that time, and taxes paid by the plain- 
tiff in 1921 can not be applied as a credit 
to offset such assessments made against 


the Franklin, Smokeless, and Randolph | 


companies.” 
_ Plaintiff also contends in support of 
its claim for judgment that the Com- 
missioner made assessments against the 
Franklin, Smokeless, and Randolph com- 
panies in May and June, 1928, which he 
was not permitted to do under the Stat- 
ute of Limitation and waiver, and that, 
therefore, the application of a portion 
of the total tax paid on the consolidated 
return in. satisfaction of such’ assess- 
ments was barred and was illegal. 
Assuming this claim were true, which 
we think is not the case, it would not 
benefit this plaintiff. Plaintiff’s claim 
is predicated upon a technicality and a 
too literal interpretation of the provi- 
sions of section 284(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 with reference to overpay- 
ments, refunds, and credits. There was 
no agreement among the corporations 
that plaintiff would assume the tax of 
the other corporations or that their tax 
should be assessed against plaintiff. 


| AgreementBetween 


Companies Shown 


However, the facts establish that there 
was an agreement among the several 
corporations that the tax shown on the 
consolidated return of the corporations 
included in such consolidated return was 
to be paid through the plaintiff as the 
parent corporation. Each _ subsidiary 
corporation paid to plaintiff its propor- 
tion of the tax. In substance, so far as 
concerns the total tax paid on the con- 

‘ 


ic 


It is admitted by the defend- | 


Louis I. Whitlock. 
Willard P. Whitock Jr. 
Annie V. Whitlock. { 
7, Commerce Trust Co. 
H. G. Ferguson. 
H. P. McIntosh Jr. 
Mrs. Harold*C. Mathews. 
46524, Sarther Baking Co., Inc. | 
, Virginia Beach Golf Course Annex 


46418, 


A. M. Ellis. 
Nov. 18 
F. H. Lovell & Co, | 
36297, John W. Gleason. * 
36329, Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Illinois. 
39781, 43731, 46649, Pratt, Read & Co. 
45005, Anna J. Cotton. - 
46670, Lewis Henry, Trustee, D. L. Whit- 
tier Trust. 
46673, G. E. Cotton. 
46745, L. H. Philo Corp. 
46781, Perry Belmont. 
46860, John S. Taylor. 
46942, Semon Bache & Co. 
47085, Stafford, Derhgs & Roy, Inc. 
47485, Lieber & Nor®6n, Inc. | 
47543, John H. Himmelberger. | 
47544, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. 
47553, Westchester Bond & Mortgage| 
orp. | 
47567, 
47798, 


46586, 
24409, 


Kimmel Electric Service. 

The Harry. A. Koch Company. 
47810, Loew’s Boston Theaters Co. 
48097, Fidelity Phoenix Fire Ins. 

New York. 


Co. of 
Nov. 19 

10672, Pittsburgh Hotels Co. 4 

13744, International Banding Machine Co. 

14285, Sneath Glass Co. 

19800, Warner Mining Co. 

19965, Benz Brothers & Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
aes Sanaa. cts ds, a | 


have|solidated return in question, with the| Holmes, Mabel D. 


ception of $14,439.47, the plaintiff was | 
t “the taxpayer” within the meaning | 
It merely acted as the 
medium through which the other cor- 
porations paid the amounts which they 
believed to be due upon their net income. | 

This is clearly established by the 
charges which plaintiff made on_ its) 
books against the other corporations of | 
their proportion of the tax before it 
made payments to the collector, and the 
payment by such other corporations to | 
the plaintiff in each instance except one | 
payment made by the Franklin Gas Coal 
Company on Mar. 28, of the amounts so_ 
charged before the plaintiff’s checks 
reached the collector of internal revenue. | 

Even if all of the tax shown on the| 
consolidated return had been remitted | 
py the plaintiff to the collector before it) 
received the actual cash from the other 
corporations in reimbursement, this was | 
done for the convenience of all and 
plaintiff would have been in the position | 
of having advanced money to the other | 
| corporations to the extent of their lia-| 
| bility. The provisions of section 252 of | 
}the Revenue Act of 1918 and _ section| 
284 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 must | 
be construed and applied in the light of 
ithe situations arising in connection with 
the filing of consolidated returns under 
the provisions of section 240 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. 


| No New Assessment 


| Made by Commissioner 


| When the facts in this case are viewed | 
lin the light of these provisions, it is| 
\clear that plaintiff is not entitled to re-| 
leover. The commissioner had already | 
refunded to plaintiff amounts In excess 
of its tax which it paid out of its own 
funds as a “taxpayer,” and even if the| 
|zommissioner had retained money be- | 
longing to the other corporations on as- 
sessments against such corporations, this 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover these 
amounts. Taxes may be and often are 
collected without assessment and this is 
recognized by ‘sections 273 of the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1924 and 1926, but, in such 
a case, the tgx if legally due can not be 
recovered merely because it had not been 
formally assessed. 

The commissioner did not make a new 
assessment in May or June, 1928, against 
the Franklin, Smokeless, and Randolph 
companies. So far as these corporations 
were concerned, the tax due by them had 
been collected without assessment spe- 
cifically against them. The action of the 
commissioner as disclosed by his letter 
of Apr. 10, 1928, in applying the amount 
shown, assessed, and paid in the name of 
plaintiff on the consolidated return in 
excess of plaintiff’s tax liability in satis- 
faction of the tax of the other three cor- 
porations computed on a separated basis 
and the issuance of certificates of over- 
assessments, was not a new or further 
assessment but was a reversal of a for- 
mer credit which he had made and the 
making of a new distribution of the total 
tax paid, to the tax liability of the other 
companies out of monies paid by them 
as their tax through the plaintiff. 

This last distribution made by the col- 
lector in conformity with the commis- 
sioner’s. . instructions only slightly 
changed the amounts which had there- 
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| * 84392, 


Inge, 


Jackson, 


| Jacquemaire, 


31083, Eno Cotton Mills. 
31660, Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire 


Co. 
31752, Edward F. Kramer. 
33059, O. E. Fletcher. 

33244, Suncrest Lumber Co. 

33266, Ada Investment Co. 

Edgar J. Hesslein. 

Irving Berlin. 
Bannard Furniture Co. 
Lexington Ice & Coal Co. 
Modern Appliance Shop Co. 
Anthony M. Ruffu Jr. 
Milton S. Plotke. 
Jacob Grosby. 
48027, H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. 
Ernestine Roos. 
Walter Brower. 
49825, Western Hills Realty Co, 
Pierre-Armand Brangier. 
Grange National Bank. 
Sherman Billingsley. 
Estate of Otto Goetz, 
Atlas Realty Co. d 
Estate of Mina Schall Pincus. 
Penn Federal Corp. 

50119, Canal-Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank, now Canal Bank & Trust Co. 

50153, Gate City Cotton Mills. 

50233, George J. Hexter. 


New Books 


38771, 
41087, 
42220, 
43783, 
45555, 
45946, 
45947, 
48026, 
48363, 
49646, 
49824, 
49949, 
49981, 
50088, 
50041, 
50103, 
5014, 
50116, 


said, to remove all but a small portion 
lof the State property tax which now 
| amounts to about $11,000,000. The Com- 
mittee’s report is being drafted, he ex- 
plained. 

The proposed personal income tax 
| should raise $6,000,000, and ‘a corporation 
franchise tax, billboard tax, and a levy 
upon oleomargarine will also be recom- 
| mended, Senator Clark explained... The 
| Committee also will recommend a 50 per 
| cent. increase in the cigarette tax, ex- 
tension of that tax to all other forms of 
tobacco, and an upward revision in in- 
heritance tax rates, according to the Sen- 
| ator. 


| Nebraska Tax Officer 
Tenders His Resignation 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Nov. 12. 
The State Tax Commissioner of. Ne- 
braska, Harry W. Scott, has tendered 
his resignation to Governor Arthur J. 
Weaver to take effect Dec. 1. 
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Joan of Are. 
illus. Phila., Winston, 1930. 

William R. 
church. 
111 p. 


300 p., 
30-24940 
Social teaching of the 
(Beckly social service lecture.) 
N. Y., Abingdon press, 1930. 
80-24939 
Stuart W. La Fayette. 226 p. 
N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 1930. 30-24764 
Mme. Madeleine (Clemen- 
ceau). The life of Madame Roland, trans- 
lated by Laurence Vail. 345 plates. Lond., 
Longmans, 1930. 30-24832 
Kenyon, Sir Frederic George. ... Libraries 
& museums, (Benn’s sixpenny library. 
no. 100.) 79 p. Lond., Benn, 1930. 
30-24767 
370 p., 
30-24835 


Lattimore, 


“ Owen. High Tartary. 
plates. 


Boston, Little, 1930. 


Macdougal, Daniel T. The green leaf; ma-| 
jor activities of plants in sunlight. (Ap- | 


pleton new world of science series, ed. 

by W. Davis.) 141 p., illus. N. Y., Ap- 

pleton, 1930. 30-24763 
Morgan, George C. Categorical imperatives 

of Christian faith. 119 p. N. ¥., Revell, 

1930. 30-24937 
Park, Orville A. Puritan in Georgia. v. 1. 

Savannah, Ga. historical society, 1930. 

30-15031 

Schmitt, Bernadotte E. Coming of the war 
1914. 2 v. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1930. 

30-24836 

Seebach, Julius F. All God’s children. 58 

p. Phila.. Women’s missionary society, 

United Lutheran church in America, 1930. 

30-24936 

Sherman, Walter J. Fort Industry, an his- 

torical mystery. 31 p. Columbus, O., 

Heer, 1929. 30-15033 
Strindberg, August. Lucky Peter’s travels 

and other plays. 319 p. Lond., Cape, 

1930. 30-24820 
Victoria and Albert museum, Seuth Ken- 

sington. Dept. of engraving, illustra- 

tion and design. Catalogue of rubbings 
of brasses and incised slabs, arranged by 

Muriel Clayton, M. A. (Victoria and Al- 

bert’ museum 

I. D.) 250 p., illus. 

of education, 1929. 
Waugh, Arthur. 

ing, story of Chapman & Hall, Itd., 1902- 

1930. 325 p., plates. Lond., Chapman, 

1930. 30-24765 
White, James R. Misfit, autobiography. 

351 p., illus. Lond., Cape, 1930, 30-24942 
nnn heen 
tofore been allocated to the several com- 
panies. No assessment list was signed 
by the commissioner. The entry by the 
collector of the names of the Franklin, 
Smokeless and Randolph companies upon 
certain pages of his records, designated 
as Treasury Department Form 23A, upon 
which pages opposite the name of the 
companies he made certain entries and 
notations under the headings “Old Bal- 
ance,” “Date,” “Debit,” “Credit,” “New 
Balance,” “Remarks,” did not constitute 
an assessment by the commissioner, even 
though such pages were headed “‘Assess- 
ment list.” 

These pages are uniformly used by the 
collector to show a proper record of the 
accounts of taxpayers. When the com- 
missioner makes an assessment he signs 
an entirely different document headed 
“Commissioner’s assessment list” desig- 
nated Treasury Department, Form 23 
C-1. There appears upon such list state- 
ments nowhere contained in the list used 
by the collector upon which to make his 
entries. 

The plaintiff is not entitled to recover. 


The petition must therefore be dismissed 


and it is so ordered. 


WiuiaMs, J.; GREEN, J., and Boor, | 


C. J., coneur, 
WHatey, J., did not hear this case 
and took no part in the decision thereof. 
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Albany, Nov. 12. 


Persons having claims for refunds 
under the provisions of the State motor 
fuel law should be careful to produce 
legitimate sales slips unmarred by 
}erasures and changes, the Department 
of Taxation and Finance says in a re- 
cent announcement. 


The percentage of false or dishonest 
claims is exceedingly small, yet there 
seems to be an increasing number each 
month, Commissioner Lynch, of the De- 
partment, declared. 

“These sales slips or invoices come to 
|. us with erasures, increased figures, 
|changed dates and otherwise show 
;signs of having been tampered with, 
|evidently in the hope that the claimant 
can secure a few extra pennies or dol- 
| lars refund,” the Commissioner. ex- 
| plained. 
| “All such claims’ are thoroughly in- 
| vestigated by our auditors and in most 
| instances. we find that the claim is un- 
| just and we do not allow it. Several 
days ago a case was brought to my at- 
|tention in which an amount had been 
| written in on a sales slip. Investigation 
| by us disclosed that this particular serv- 
|ice station or garage had never made a 
| sale of motor fuel to the man making 
the claim. Evidently someone in ° the 
| station had furnished the claimant with 
|a blank sales slip. Another from a 
| school teacher was found to be 700 gal- 
|lons in excess of actual purchases and 
|this we will turn over to the district 
|attorney of the county in which she 
lives. Several other clever subterfuges 
| have. been resorted to, but in nearly all 
| cases we have discovered the falsity of 
the claims. .Such practices should be 
stopped immediatley and we are making 
every effort to have them stopped. We 
| try to be fair in every case and naturally 
|expect the same treatment from those 
| dealing with us.” 
scan ores ea L 
| * ~ 
|Farms Acquired by State 
| Of Wisconsin Tax Exempt 
| State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Noy. 12. 

Property acquired by the State in 
connection with loans and investments 
by the Annuity and Investment Board 
is exempt from taxation, Assistant At- 
torney General T. L. McIntosh has ad- 
vised the Board. The opinion follows in 
full text: 

You say under chapter 491, 
1929, your Board took over various 
trust funds. Some of these funds have 
investments in farms having acquired 
exclusive title to some through fore- 
closure. 

You ask if that property is taxable or 
jexempt under the provisions of section 
|70.11(1) or other statutes. 
| Sec. 70.11 provides the property in 
|this section is exempt from taxation, 
(1) that owned exclusively by this State. 
That provision is to be given liberal 
construction under the rule of Aberg 


{ 


Laws 


P-|v. Moe, 198 Wis. 349. 


Sec. 25.17 gives the State Annuity 
and Investment Board, exclusive con- 
\trol of the investment and collection of 
|all monies loaned or invested from any 
{such funds and subsection (3) requires 
{such loans to be made by the Board in 
the name of the State, so in case of de- 
fault and foreclosure if bid in by ‘th 
| State or if compromised under the pro- 
|visions of subsection, (4) by quit claim 
|deed from the mortgager, the property 
|would become State property within the 
provisions of section 70.11(1) and that 
|would be true if sold on contract and 
forfeited to the State, so I think under 
the provisions of the statute it would 
be exempt from taxation while so owned 
by the State. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 

N. Y.—Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Banks, J. A, 
Broderick, Yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. Albany, 

Mar. 14, 1930. 

W. -Va.—17th Ann. Rept. Public Serviee 
Comm., I. Wade Coffman, Chmn., Period, 
July 1, 1929-June 30, 1980. Charleston, 
1930, 

N. H.—Ann. Rept. of Bank Comr., Arthur E, 

Dole, yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Concord, 

1930. 

N. Mex.—9th Biennial Rept. of State Engi- 
neer for 17th and 18th fiscal yrs. from 
July 1, 1928 to Je. 30, 1930. Herbert W, 
Yoe, Santa Fe, 

Okla.—Harlow’s Session Laws of’ 
Frank O, Eagin, Okla. City, 1930. 

Tex.—38th Ann. rept. of Railroad Comm,, 
Pat M. Neff, Chrmn., Yr. ended Dee. 31, 
1929, 

Md.—Rept. of the State Dept. of Forestry, 
Samuel M. Shoemaker, Chairman, Ad- 
visory, Board of Forestry. University of 
Maryland for Yr. ended Sept. 30, 1929, 
Baltimore. 
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Kederal Quarantine on Shipments 


Of Fruit From Florida Is Lifted 


Department of Agriculture Announces Re- ; 


moval of Restrictions; 


More Than $6,000,000 


Spent in Eradication of Fruit Fly 


— 


Official announcement of the removal 
of all quarantine restrictions on inter- 
state movement of fruit from Florida on 
account of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
was made by the Department of Agri- 
culture Nov. 11. (A brief summary of | 
this action was published in the issue * 
Nov. 11. 

So tee, the Department stated, the 
Federal Government has expended $6,- 
355,000 on the eradication of this pest 
in Florida. 

The Department's action, the state- 
ment explained, will leave Florida in ex- 


actly the same status as before the dis- 
eeeary of the Mediterranean fly in Apri 


1929. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 


lows: ; 
The Secretary of Agriculture today 


t the Federal quarantine 
oS eatin aes on account of the 


fly, will be lifted, 
effective Nov. 15, 1930. This action, 
which removes all "remaining restrictions 
on the interstate movement of | 
fruits and vegetables from the regulate 
area of Florida, follows conferences 


with Florida officials, inclnding Governor 


on Florida products, 
Mediterranean fruit 


‘arlton and members of the 


— Discontinue Regulations 
With the lifting of the Federal quar- 
antine, grove owners are no longer re- 
quired to pick up and dispose of “drops, 
ills and _—- — Se 
i roperty R 
Porvher wae the tein, and the present 
to packing house sanita- 
permits and quarantine 
Iso will be discontinued 


eginning with 
regulations as 
tion, shipping 
line age gy ot 
s that date. aie vi 
7 nae field inspection by the Aa 
eral forces will be continued indefinite y 
in respect both to fruit in the groves 
and in packing houses. This is a pre- 
caution against the spread of any & 
festation which may develop in the > 
ture. Should an inspector discover the 
fruit fly, he will report the ieee | 
to the State authorities, who will insti- 
tute effective eradication work imme-| 
— Official Status si, | 

The official status of Florida in re- 
spect to the Mediterranean fruit fy, 
after the withdrawal of the, Federa 
quarantine, will be exactly thé’ same as 
it was before the discovery of the first 
infestation in April, 1929. That By 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture now considers it safe to remove 
restrictions on shipments from the State 
indicates its confidence in the success 
of the eradication campaign during the 
Spring and Summer of 1929. 

The Secretary and his advisers reached 
this decision, only after receiving re- 
ports from field inspectors as to the 
results of an intensive effort to secure 
compliance with the present regulations 
in regard to grove clean-up. A eretity: 
ingly satisfactory response was reporte 
from every section of _ the citrus-pro- 
ducing area. In many districts a nearly 
100 per cent removal of drops and wind- 
falls was reported. a 

Other factors helped create conditions 
which, in the opinion of Federal author- 
ities, warrant them in complying with 
the State Plant Board’s request for re-| 
moval of the quarantine. These were 
the bait spray applications made during | 
the Summer and the voluntary grove 
clean-up at the end of the last shipping 
season. The campaign for the spraying | 
recommended by the Department was 
fostered by the Florida Citrus Growers 
Clearing House Associatior. The State 
Plant Board furnished the materials. 
Local organizations of growers, county 
agents and shipping firms cooperated in 
both these endeavors. 

Every part of the citrus belt has had 
repeated intensive inspections since field 
work was resumed in July. For most of 
the intervening period nearly 700 in- 
spectors were employed. Between Aug. 
1 and Nov. 1, approximately 600,000 
specimens were submitted for examina- 
tion by the identification division. No 
specimen was identified as being a 
Mediterranean fruit fly. The field in- 
spection covered both commercial and 
noncommercial properties and also large 
areas of wild hosts. ’ 

Since the Mediterranean fruit fly was 
discovered in Florida in April, 1929, the 
Tederal Government has expended ap- 
proximately $6,355,000, in the effort to 
completely exterminate the pest from 
the State. In this endeavor, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had the coop- 
eration of the citizens and of the offi- 
cials of Florida, particularly of the State 
Plant Board. Conditions have improved 
steadily over a period of nearly a year 
and a half, and the quarantine regula- 
tions have been modified repeatedly, 
whenever the situation was found to 
warrant modifications, and always in the 
direction of liberality. 

In 1929 1,000 properties in Florida 
were found to be infested by the fruit 
fiy. Most of the infestations were dis- 
covered during the Spring and early 
Summer. At present there is no known 
infestation in the entire State. None 
has been found in a commercial grove 
since Nov. 16, 1929, and only two very 
eed infestations of any kind have been 

cated since that date. One of these 
was discovered on Mar. 4, 1930, in Or- 
lando, consisting of 10 larvae in two sour 





Better Marketing Methods 
Aiding Potato Producers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
year, thus requiring different methods of 
marketing. Most of the late crop is 
harvested after Sept. 1, while October is 
the month of heaviest movement to 
market. 

In the marketing process, the han- 
dling of potatoes at the shipping point 
is plainly one of the principal items in 
deciding how the potatoes from one sec- 
tion shall stand in the consuming mar- 
ket in competition with those from an- 
other section. Within the past few 
years the grading of the crop has come| 
to be considered fundamental to com- | 
mercial oes yr 

Federal and State cooperative inspec- 
tion service at shipping points is avail-| 
able in most of the important producing 
States. This Federal-State service is of- 
fered for a small charge per car. The 
use of this service is optional with the 
growers or shippers. Some shipping or- 
ganizations have their own grades and 
hire their own inspectors to insure uni- 
formity of stock shipped under their va- 
rious marks. Shippers in most sections 
of the late-crop States have voluntarily 
adopted the United States standard 
grades for potatoes, and stock that is 
not shipped “field run” is graded ac- 
cording to the United States standards. 


oranges. The other infestation, the 
latest one recorded, was found on July| 
25, 1930, and comprised two pupae re- | 
covered from the soil under the fruit of | 
&@ sour orange in a back yard at St. 
Augustine. 

Federal officials feel that under pres- 
ent conditions Florida products do not 
offer a menace to any other section of 
the country. In compliance wi.n tie 
clean-up requirements of the Federal reg- 


+ 


Le 
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ulations there has been an almost com- 
plete removal and disposal of dropped 
fruit, throughout the citrus-growing 
areas of the State. Shipping firms and 
packing houses have also conformed, 
practically without exception, to the pro- 
visions covering issue of permits and 
similar matters. 

In the judgment of the Department 
the importance to Florida of affording 
free movement for the crops.of the State 
is* sufficient to justify the maintenance 
by State authorities of the apparently 
satisfactory conditions which now ob- 
tain. For a time, however, Federal in- 
spectors will be retained in the State for 
the purpose of attempting to discover 

ny infestations which may remain, In 

e event any are found by the inspec- 
tors of the Plant Quarantine and Con- 


| trol Administration, acting under the 
| authority of the State, the infestations 


will be called to the attention of the 
Florida officials. 
lishment of the Federal quarantine, it is 
expected that Florida officials will take 


such steps as may be necessary for| tic seaboard brought moderate rains to 


eradication. 


In lieu of the reestab- | 


Generally fair weather in the United 
States the past week save for moderate 
rains in the middle and north Atlantic 
States and in the South and freezing 
temperatures reaching as far south as 
Georgia and Mississippi were reported 
in the Weather Bureau’s weekly weather 
|and crop bulletin Nov. 12, , 

The full text of the report follows: 





Ideal Fall Weather Proves 
Beneficial to Winter Crops 


Seasonal Farm Work Making Good Advance in Majority 
Of Sections; Moderate Rains and Warmth 
Assist Growth 


north Atlantic coast districts, and near 
its close more or less rain fell in the 
southern States. Otherwise the weather 
| was mostly fair. 

| An extensive high pressure area moved 
| slowly across the country from the north- 
| west to the southeast as the week pro- 
gressed, attended by much lower temper- 
|atures, and by Friday, the 7th, abnor- 


At the beginning of the week a depres-| mally low readings were reported from 
sion moving northward along the, Atlan-' the interior of the eastern area. 


The 
| lowest reported from first-order stations 


imuch of Virginia and the middle and! was 10 degrees above zero at Devils 





be less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


—against irritation—against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks. 


Your Throat Protection 
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and including most of the Rocky Moun» 
tains the week was practically ra’ 
except in some southern districts, — 
There was some interruption by ; 
fall to field work in the southern States 
the latter part of the week and slight hin- 
drance in some of the more eastern dis+ 


Lake, N. Dak., and Duluth, Minn., on the 
6th, and at Elkins, W. Va., on the 7th. 


The temperature for the week, as a 
whole, averaged much below normal from 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers southward 
and also in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
| the weekly means in these sections rang- 
| ing from 4 degrees to as much as 9 de- 

ees subnormal. Over the far western 

tates and a large area in the. North- 
west, however, the week was abnormally 
warm, with the mean temperature rang- 
| ing from 4 derrees to ~) degrees or 11 
degrees above the seasonal average. 
Freezing weather was reported from 
first-order stations as far south as Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Vicksburg, Miss., and Fort 
| Smith, Ark., and temperatures in the 
‘forties southward to the central Gulf | 
coast. 


mostly fair and pleasant. West of the 
Mississippi River it was nearly ideal for 
all outside operations and seasonal farm 
work made good advance. No additional 
frost damage was reported, except for 
moderate harm in a few widely-scatt 
places, principally in the far west 
parts of northern Florida. 

Rainfall in the southern States was 
beneficial to Fall crops, while the light 
to moderate amounts in parts of the 
p . dle Atlantic area and in the more east- 

Light to moderate rains occurred | ern sections to the northward were help- 
rather generally in the South, the extreme ful. Many reports continue, however, of 
, Northeast, and more locally in Virginia, | scarcity of water for stock and domestic 
western North Carolina, eastern Ken-| yse in parts of the east and the Ohié 
tucky, and parts of Tennessee. There| Valley; in the latter, most notably im 


were also some substantial falls in the| : 
north Pacific coast sections, but rather southern Ohio Sid jane. 
generally from the Mississippi River to [Continued on Page 10,Column 6.] 








Says 


PETER 
GRIMM 


President of Wm. A. White & Sons. Four times | 
President of the Real Estate Board of New York. 


“The development of real estate values in 
America is always furthered by modern 
improvements. Only in that way has real 
estate become one of the premiere factors 
in America’s economic growth. 


“It is interesting to me to note that the same 
principle which dominates the development 
of real estate holds good in other fields, the 
principle which you have demonstrated by 
your use of the Ultra Violet Ray in the 
toasting process.” 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 
LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop = THEN —“‘IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING 
removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 
coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to 


> 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, 


The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. Peter Grimm 


to review the reports of the distinguished men who have wit- 
nessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The 
statement of Mr. Grimm appears on this page. 





tricts, but otherwise the weather was iq 
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Public Utilities 
\Oregon Approves 


Danger Declared. 


| To Be Increasing 


Amendment Will Enable People 
To Organize Into Districts 
To Supply Services 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Nov. 12. 
A constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing the State Legislature to: enact a law 
permitting the people of Oregon to or- 
ganize themselves into public utility 
districts was adopted ,at the election on 
Nov. 4, according to a statement by the 

State Engineer, C. E. Stricklin. 


National Association Is 
Urged to Definitely Assign 
Authority as First Step in 
Control of Problem 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 12.—The report 
of the committee on railroad grade 
crossings, elimination and protection, 
presented at the opening session of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners by the Chair- 
man of the committee, Frank McMan- 
amy, Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, discussed the situa- 
tion generally and reviewed the sur- 
veys made in the States of California, 
Idaho, Maine. Nebraska, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 

The report concluded with a summary, 
which follows in full text: 

From the accident records of the past, 
it may be expected with reasonable cer- 
tainty that today and tomorrow and 
each day during the coming year an 
average of eight persons will lose their 
lives and more than 20 persons will be 


in full text: 

The amendment to Article XI of the 
Constitution of the State of Oregon 
adopted by the vote at the general elec- 
tion held on Nov. 4 is an enabling act 
that will give the people of Oregon a 
tricts for the purpose of supplying 
anyone who may want one or all of 
these. It will require additional legis- 
lation by the Legislature or people be- 


made pursuant to the amendment. 
tion will permit the rural communities 
incorporated cities in the State and will 


permit different localities to operate un- 
der one system to the benefit of all. 


The effect of the amendment is ex-; c ; miss i tes and sus 
plained in the statement, which follows of regulation of interstate natural gas ice in connection with the distribution of | and Dudley J. Le Blanc, of Louisiana. 
~~, transmission, railroad consolidation, uni-' 


right to organize themselves into dis-, 
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Radio 
| 


New Utility Plan) Limited Extension of Federal Control 
Advocated 
* 


Fire Rates 


. 


. 


in Field of Public Utilities 


* 


| Authority Should Not Enter Fields of. State Commissions, 
Asserts President of National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners 


ever any considerable number of con- 
sumers might be induced to invoke the 
Federal jurisdiction.” 

After referring to a previous action 
of the association in declaring itself as 
“unalterably opposed” to any enlarge- 
ment of Federal 


| formity in laws governing aviation and 
motor bus operation, took place today | 
here before the opening session of the 
National Association of Railroad and! 

| Utilities Commissioners. 

The grade crossing situation as a 

| whole instead of showing definite im- 


| the association was told. 'functioning, Mr. Webster said: 
“It may be expected with reasonable| “I believe that we should show by 
\certainty,” said the report of the Com-;formal action taken by this convention 


power locally across State lines when- | 


“During the past two years,” the re- 
port said, “there has been a tremendous 
growth and extension of natural gas 
transmission and distribution in the 
United States. Mains have been con- 
structed to carry gas almost unbelievable 
distances and this utility service is be- 


authority in a field| ing made available in territory that only 
water, water power and electricity to) provement is steadily growing worse,!where State Commissions are adequately! a few years ago had no hope of ever 


being served with this very desirable 
fuel. 
“The enterprise and foresight of those 


fore any actual development can be' mittee on Grade Crossings, of which the|that our opposition to the invasion of| responsible for this work is very com- 


|Chairman is Frank McManamy, Chair-|this field where State commissions are! mendable and they are to be congratu- 


mission, “that today and tomorrow and, 


average of eight persons will lose their;of section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
lives and more than 20 persons will be;merce Act as being “uneconomic and 
seriously injured at highway grade|unsound.” He referred to the Howell 


crossings.” 


bill (S. B. 4005), which proposes, among 


This amendment with proper legisla- man of the Interstate Commerce Com-|now functioning is in fact unalterable.” | lated for thus increasing the scope of 
: ) Mr. Webster expressed opposition to| availability of this service. 
to enjoy the same privileges enjoyed by|each day during the coming year anithe rate-making and recapture provisions | 


“Of course, much of the gas thus be- 
| ing transported is being carried in inter- 
| state commerce, and because of this ad- 
| ditional service being involved in inter- 
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Insurance 


‘New Radio Plan 
| For Coast Points 


‘One Hundredth Order of Com- 
|. mission Provides for Re- 
lay Service 


The 100th radio regulation has been 
written on the statute books by the 
Federal Radio Commission in its fourth 
year of operation, it is shown in Com- 
mission records made available Nov. 11. | 

On Nov 10, the Commission adopted | 
General Order No. 100, authorizing the | 
|maintenance of marine relay service in| 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 12.—Discussion missions from regulating rates and serv-, braska; George W. Malone, of Nevada;|Vvarious areas, and defining this mode} 


|of service. It was on Mar. 15, 1927, that 
the Commission enacted its first General | 
Order, in which it extended the licenses 
‘of all operating stations for a_ three- 
month period. 

Since then, it is shown in Commission 
records, it has adopted orders govern- 
jing every phase of radio, blocking off 
|channels for various uses, and shifting 
|the assignments of broadcasting sta- 
tions throughout the country with the 
objective of improving reception condi- 
tions. 

The new order provides for the is- 
suance of marine relay license for com-| 
munication only between coastal stations 
located in the same geographical area. 
The order, it was explained orally at the! 
Commission’s Engineering Division, will | 
eliminate the necessity of round-about| 
communication between coastal stations. | 
The areas designated are the Atlantic- 


ab 


Change Predicted 


In Fire Insurance 
Field in Wisconsin - 


Rate War and Control by, 
Few Large Companies Is’ 
Now Said to Be Apparent 
In State 


B: H. E. Boldt 
State Senator, Chairman of the Wisconsin 
Legislative Interim Committee on 

Fire Insurance me 

Since the close of the 1929 session of ’ 
the Legislature, the interim committee 
on fire insurance has conducted public 
hearings in all parts of the State and: 
has had numerous conferences with rep- 
resentatives of every fire insurance in- 
terest. , 


A veritable rate war has developed! 
in the fire insurance field. Competition 
for large preferred risks and for class. 
risks has become so keen that the in- 
surance companies are writing these de- 
sirable risks at less than the present 
expense and losses warrant. If this con- 
tinues, fundamental changes in the meth- 
ods of doing fire insurance business are 
inevitable. 


Large Companies Dominate 


The report was presented in person| other things, to rewrite section tid) oe eet ae 
by Mr. McManamy, who also brought and said he believed the association | !1 ze an additional reason. foe modces! 
to the convention the greetings of the|should favor its repeal “rather than a| e od tie of all utility servic The 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It was | patch-work policy which would perpetu- | Po . he +d es thet ‘te “ ie “ Stat 
signed, in addition to Mr. McManamy,|ate the vices of the section while at-| ‘2° 1S, however, ite liv te the oo 
by the following members of the Com-|tempting to make its administration | (Ome Ons Bie ie ive te ll oe he 
mittee: A. R. McDonald, of Wisconsin; |more convenient for the Commission.” aie een of this oo as well as the 
J. H. Nance, of South Carolina; Fred H.! ‘“Indiscriminate consotidation of rail | ers which | ee transportation of 
Brown, of New Hampshire; F. Chatter-|roads would be a fatal mistake,” de- their product in interstate commerce, and 


ton, of Wyoming; Calvin W. Parker, of /clared Mr. Webster, “and nobody but|@!! are very confident that proper, ade- | 
quate regulation can be had through 


seriously injured at highway grade 
crossings. 
Outlook Not Encouraging 

With the continuing increases in grade 
crossings and automobile registration 
each year, the outlook for the future 
does not appear encouraging, unless and 
until the public as well as the individual 
members of the various commissions and 
traffic bodies shall be brought to a com- 


Parallel with this development, and 
perhaps the cause thereof, is the increas: 
ing domination of the fire insurance field 


Operating Methods 
Of Southern Utility 


Company Describe 


|Gulf area, Great Lakes area and Pacific 
| area. 
bya comparatively small number of large 
| stock companies. The evidence taken \ 
ine 


Ideal Fall Weather |our committee, including that of 
Aids Winter Crops spokesman for the controlling companies, 


establishes clearly that these companies’ 
control the fire insurance rating bureaus 
et of this and other States, the central ac- 


“, 
+ 


fet 


plete realization of the magnitude of the 
problem and the urgent need for con- 
structive action, and individual drivers 
are impressed with the necessity for ex-! 
treme caution and the strict observance 
of signals at grade crossings. , 
The grade crossing situation as a 
whole instead of showing definite im-| 
provement is steadily growing worse. 
While it is true that the question of 
elimination and protection is being given 
consideration by a number of agencies 
and commendable efforts are being put 
forth, yet the measures taken appear to 
be wholly inadequate to meet the exi- 
gencies of the present situation. 
During the past five years there has : en broug \ 
been an increase in the number of grade the Commission’s inquiry. _ 
crossings, averaging approximately 650 Serving six States, the Southeastern 
per year; during the same period there; Power & Light Company subsidiaries 
has been an increase of nearly 7,000,000 | produced more than_ 4,000,000,000 kilo- | 
in automobiles registered, each of which ' watt hours of electrical energy in 1929 
is used more and driven farther than was and returned gross revenue amounting 
the case a few years ago; both local and| to more than $50,000,000, according to 
long distance touring have greatly in- | the testimony. The service lines and 
creased. general equipment structure were de- 
: scribed as being “cobweb like” and as 
Danger Now Greater _ | providing utility service for “practically 
These facts combined have resulted in the whole of Georgia and Alabama.” 
material increase in exposure to the risk The testimony was given by four 
of grade grossing accidents. It is en-| Commission representatives, one of 
couraging in some measure that acci- whom, J. B. Dickerman, an engineer,, 
dents have not increased in proportion to returned only, Nov. 10 from a month’s 
the increase in highway traffic. During |trip during which he made studies of 
the past five years there has been an ‘the general structure of the organiza- 
increase of only 9 per cent in the num- tion. Mr. Dickerman said that while 
ber of accidents, while the automobiles the group had been developed by the 
registered have increased 33 per cent, Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
and the number of grade crossings have pany, that company had since passed 
increased 1'2 per cent. Nevertheless, the into the hands of the Commonwealth 
fact that there are 10,000 or more cas- and Southern Corporation, of Delaware, 
ualties per year resulting from grade which holds 97.5 per cent of the South- 
crossing accidents is a measure of the! eastern Company stock. 
extreme seriousness of the question and Other witnesses were: W. H. England, 
the need for more definite constructive the Commission’s assistant economist; 
measures for relief and protection. 
Authority over grade crossings in a omist, and Lewis G. Pritchard, a Com- 
number of States is divided between the mission accountant. 
State Railroad or Utility Commission and - 
the State Highway Commission with au- properti : : 
thorities of counties, cities, and towns corporate structures as possible to sim-| 
in some instances disputing their juris-| plify management. He told, in this 
diction, and this division of authority connection, how the Dixie Construction | 
constitutes a serious weakness which Company and the Empire Construction | 
serves to retard grade crossing elimina- Company, former subsidiaries of the| 
tion and protection. Southeastern Company, had been ac-| 
The first essential step in any ef- quired by purchase by the Allied Engi- 
fective grade crossing program is to) "ees, all of the stock of wie is oumee | 
definitely assign authority and establish by the , see Sion : 7 il of | 
responsibility for results. Once author- Company, and how sec — Ae Ore 
ity and responsibility have been estab- the group were handled by one corpora-; 
lished, the one thing that stands in the 
way of greater progress in grade cross- 
ing elimination is the difficulty of pro- 
viding the large sums of money required 
for these projects. 


Organization Closely Knit, 
Federal Trade 
sion Representatives Tes- 
tify at Hearing 


The Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany group of public utilities in the 
southeastern States was declared by wit- 
nesses at a renewed Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing, Nov. 12, to have de- 
veloped the most closely knit service 
structure of any utility organization yet 
to have been brought under the scope of 


es had been placed in as few 


is 


pany. These subsidiaries were 
scribed as performing services for all of | 
the allied group at stated fees so that 
the subsidiaries were charged only for 
the work actually performed in their 
Progress in New York. behalf. 
In New York substantial progress 
is being made by means of money raised 
by a bond issue, funds from which are a ptea s 
immediately available for the entire proj- enabled its individual members to meet 
ect, being advanced as required to both the varied demands for power without 
the railroads and the local governments | Strain on its equipment and to have so 
to be repaid in annual installments ex- | placed its equipment to provide against 
tending over a number of years. In some | exigencies often developing in hydro- 
States a portion of the money collected | electric power facilities as a result of 
in the form of gasoline taxes is definitely | drought or wedaenly increased demands 
grade s ‘ation in one or many sections. 
ens: oe, eer In handling the securities of the in- 
The present grade crossing problem , dividual corporations, the mee irre 
has developed as a result of changes in nes et ae a 
our method of living during the past two! °#°"" "| A ini et : 
decades from which the public es vastly | nesses said. It was pager that “>: 
benefited, and it may well be that society | CUTHes rears. took charge of ee 
at large should assume a larger share of | tomer crnere P ——— sae ine 
responsibility for the solution of the|*! oT $2 per s Se, ete ee ae 
problem and for providing necessary | ‘© Customers dl a , p oti’ 
funds the benefits from which wouid| spread stock GWNETEND MONS 
accrue largely to the users of the high- | Vidual corporation ser: ined int 
ways. Serious consideration should be Mr. Pritchard, who had examined me 
given by the several States to this ques- the general capital structure of the vari- 
tion and whether definite and increased | US members of the group, said the 
allotments of funds for this purpose | 50utheatern Power & Light Company, at 
cannot be made from general taxes, gaso- | the end of 1929, held control of the Ala- 
line or other special taxes or bond is- bama Power Company, _ the Georgia 
sues. Power Company, the Gulf Power Com- 
The grade crossing problem is nation- ; pany Mississippi Power Company, the 
South Carolina Power Company, the Co- 


wide, and the casualty record is suffi- . . ’ 

+ mnt] . : lumbus Electric & Power Company, the 
y grave to warrant greater consid- | 7; . J 

ciently gra . ~ ts 7 nsid Consumers’ Ice Company, the 


eration throughout the country and to) 7°)" . : ee 
justify the expenditure of increased | lachian Development 4 OMpeNys the 
amounts of public funds to safeguard the Connanee mache dy —— _ 

. > aan tal lavs s ‘tio any, 2 u P /on- 
traffic ~ a highw ae struction Company, the Southeastern 
Fuel Company and the Southeastern Se- 
curities Company among others. 

From this control, the witness said, the 
group was able to do its own engineering 
and construction work, its own financing, 
its own servicing and conduct its own 
campaigns for new business. Being as 
closely knit as it stood, the group’s 


Adopt Service Programs 
The group was said ‘by Mr. Dickerman 
to have adopted service programs which 


crossing 


Minnesota Sets Hearing 
On Rejnsurance Proposal 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Nov. 12. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Garfield W. Brown, has set a hearing 
for Nov. 28 in his office on a proposal 
to reinsure the business of the Trav-) space, and as a result about 47 per cent 
elers Equitable Insurance Company with of the total product passed across State 
the Des Moines Life and Annuity Com-. |jnes, 
pany. |, Mr. England stated that the Common- 
An examination of the Travelers wealth and Southern Corporation, the 
Equitable Company by the State Insur-| new holding company, operated utilities 
ance Department, he said, disclosed anj| with properties in the following States: 
impairment of assets. The company has | Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
about $7,000,000 of business in force,| Ohiv, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Notices are being sent to stockholders Florida, and South Carolina. 
and policyholders who will be heard at John W. Bennett, one of the Commis- 
the hearing before a board consisting sion’s trial examiners, presided atthe 
of Mr. Brown, Gov, Theodore Ciristian- , hearing in absence of Commissioner Ed- 


son and the Attorney Genewal, Henry | gar A. McCulloch, who was absent on!T. to 811 West Lanvale, and use same as an| tion. ae ; ss I 
; i) Mr. Sherley states in his brief Lhe 8201650 miles from Rochester, and the 


.. Benson. ‘account of illness, 


t 


- 


Georgia; Ed. Harper, of Arkansas; and|verhaps some of the bond houses would | 


Appa- | 


product was transported to its place of | 
‘consumption from the nearest available | 


James Bice, of Michigan. 
The convention was called to order by | 


ebster, member of the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of Iowa. 
vocation was delivered by the Rev. 
George A. Nickles, of Charleston, and | 
adresses of welcome were given by | 
Mayor Thomas P. Stoney, of Charleston, | 
and R. H. McAdams, Chairman of the 
South Carolina Railroad Commission, | 
with a response by J. J. Murphy, Chair- | 
man of the South Dakota Board of | 
Railroad Commissioners, who also is sec- 
ond vice president of the Association. | 

he convention heard the annual ad- | 
dress of the president, Mr. Webster. | 
At an evening session an address on; 
“The Natural Gas Problem” was given | 
by Alexander Forward, managing di-! 
rector of the American Gas Association. | 

Opposition to Federal control of in- | 
terstate natural gas transmission was | 
expressed by Mr. Forward, who said 
the State commissions can and will ef- 
fectively regulate the rates and service 
to consumers and that the only danger 


be benefited. 


“It is true that the absorption of some | 


Commis- ee President of the Association, Charles | of the weaker lines by the stronger would 


be of mutual benefit, but the indiscrimi- | 


The in-|nate—I might say, wholesale—consoli- | 


dation would be detrimental to all con-| 
cerned, throwing thousands of men out | 
of employment, ruining towns that have) 


been built up around these roads and 
might ultimately lead to Government 
ownership, which no man who did busi- 
ness during Government operation again 
desires. 


“The operation of these units would | motor bus operation it is a matter of 


be ponderous and unwieldy, and would | 


State commissions.” 

The committee urged all commissions | 
in States without regulatory laws con- 
trolling intrastate operations of air- | 
planes to request legislative bodies of | 
their respective States to enact strin- | 
gent laws regulating such operations, 
with especial reference to the control of 


| airplanes carrying passengers for hire. 


In discussing motor bus operation, the 


| report said: 


remove the personal contact with the, 
management which the public so much} 


desires.” 
Uniformity Emphasized 


In Rules on Aviation 

The importance of uniformity in State, 
Federal and international law and rules 
governing aviation was emphasized in 
the report of a special committee on air 
transportation regulation, of which the 


; commerce. 


|cHairman is Fay Harding, member of | 


is that their power to do so may be de-|the Board of Railroad Commissioners of | 


stroyed by Federal interference. 


At | 
least 20,000,000 people 


in the United | 


North Dakota. 
The other members of the Committee 


| 
| 


States are being served with natural gas,|are James S. Benn of Pennsylvania, Otto | 


being more than 5,000,000 domestic con- | 
sumers of the product. 

_ “Federal regulation of rates and serv- 
ice of power companies should be con- 
fined to fields which, under the Consti- 
tution, are beyond the reach of State, 
power,” President Webster said in his 
address. 


Bill Believed to Give 
Broad Federal Powers 


terstate commerce (S. B. 3869), Mr. 


Webster said he would not undertake to! 
Mr. Dickerman said that the group’s| €Xpress an opinion upon its “elaborate | ulate rail carriers.” 


provisions” for the regulation of holding 
companies, 
“The provisions which it contains for 


the regulation of companies which pro-! 


duce or distribute power are those of 
principal interest to State Commissions,” 
he continued. 

“It confers broad powers of regula- 
tion over rates and service upon the 
Federal Power Commission. These are 
to be exercised, in the first instance, by 
joint boards composed of representatives 


Federal Commission. 
“This bill would disable State Com- 


Decisions Covering Radio 
Applications Announced 


Applications granted and applications 


|it was asserted by Mr. Forward, there | Bock of Colorado, John F. Shaughnessy | 


of Nevada, O. P. B. Jacobson of Minne- | 
sota, and John E. Benton of Washington, | depreciation of telephone properties was | 
D. C., general solicitor of the association. | suggested in the report of a special com- | 


“On account of the rapid growth of| mittee on depreciation, which pro 


this new industry,” the report 


“State regulatory bodies should be 


cerned, thus preventing a recurrence of 


The report recommended a standing 
committee on air transportation and reg- 
ulations. 

Proper and adequate regulation of nat- 
ural gas service, even though much of 
it is carried in intersttae commerce, can 
be had through State Commissions, it 
was asserted in the report of the com- 
mittee on service of public utility com- 
panies, . 
| - The report was signed by the chnair- 
jman, Thomas E. McKay, of Utah; Wil- 


tion. the Southeastern Securities Com-} which may be nominated by State Com- | liam T. Lee, of North Carolina; Daniel 
de-| missions, but final power rests with the; S. Jones, of Colorado; Walter R. Mc- 


| Donald, of Georgia; Samuel E. Hudson, ' 


of Rhode Island; J. 


! 


“In, connection with the consideration | 
of safety and reliability in interstate | 


| 
regret that the last Congress did not | 
enact into national law the Parker bill | 
or similar legislation according to the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission and} 
the various State commissions joint 
jurisdiction over this type of interstate | 
Congress did, however, make 
notable progress in the consideration of | 
this important problem. When, and if. 
such legislation is finally adopted it will 
be conducive toward more effective con- 
trol and additional safety, reliability and 
dependability of interstate motor bus 
operations.” | 


Regional Committees 
On Depreciation Urged 


A uniform method of determining the | 


} 


posed 


said, | the creation of regional committees com- | < , ¥ 
kept | posed of statistical and engineering ex- | Sain sections are also becoming dry, es- 
advised as to the progress made and be| perts of State commissions to deal wi 
prepared to take such necessary action | the problem. 

as will protect the interests of all om. 
4 |the chaotic condition in the regulation| son, of Minnesota, and Henr 
Referring to the Couzens bill for the|of this mode of transportation that ex-| of Massachusetts. 

William B. Horne, a Commission econ-/ regulation of power transmitted in in-|isted in rail transportation about the} 
|year 1887, prior to the creation of the, 
Federal department to supervise and reg- | 


th | 


This report was signed by the chair- | 
man of the committee, Frank W. Mat-| 
y C. Atwill, | 

“The regional committees so formed,” | 
the report said, “should be instructed to 
meet at an early date, elect a chairman | 
and within a specified time complete the | 
preparation of formulas outlining in de- | 
|tail the method of procedure, the spe- | 
cific statistical and historical basic data 
to be gathered, and also proposals as to 
the logical grouping of telephone prop- | 
erties with respect to location, size and 
character of exchange, etc. 

“An interchange between committees 
of the formulas and plans so devised 
would be helpful, and if time will permit 
a conference between the chairmen of | 
the different territorial committees | 
should be held for the purpose of effect- | 
ing a unification of ideas and plans of | 
procedure throughout the entire coun- 


H. Miller, of Ne-| try.” 


‘Radio Stations Claim Pro 


}sections they are 
| down. 


posed Shifting 


Cleared Channels Violates Constitution 


set for hearing have just been announced | 


by the Federal Radio Commission as fol- 
lows: 
Applications granted: 


Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, Calif., | 


granted construction permit for additional 
transmitter; frequencies 5,525, 11,050, 
16,580, 22,100 ke., ealling; 4,116, 6,515, 11,020, 
11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 kc., 
working; 1,500 w. 

KOP, Press Wireless, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., granted construction permit to in- 
stall new transmitter and change location 
|locally in San Francisco; frequency 7,340, 
| 15,730 ke., 1,500 w., to communicate with 
|Los Angeles and Chicago. 

W5NX, Sun Oil Company, Dallas, Tex., 
granted license, 1,604 ke., 1 kw., for experi- 
;mental station. 
| National Air Transport, Inec., granted 
licenses for 18 airplanes; 3,106 and 3,160 
ike., 15 w.; 3,106 national calling and work- 
ing frequency, aircraft to ground, and 3,106 
|ke., Red Chain. Granted modification of 
3 licenses to change existing frequencies 
to conform with G, O, 99. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky Point, 
N. Y., granted modification of 4 licenses to 
change transmitter, replacing it with one 

similarly designated in li- 
jeenses for use at same location. Granted 
modification of license to transfer stations 
|from Rocky Point to New Brunswick, N. J. 
|Granted modification of license to change 
|points of communication to communicate 
|with Beyrouth, Angora, Teheran, San Fran- 
cisco and other stations of RCA. 

W9XO, Morkrum Kleinschmidt Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill, granted modification of license 
to cover construction permit to include ad- 
ditional transmitter, frequency 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650 ke., 750 w. 

W2XA, American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co., Rocky Point, N. Y., granted re- 
|newal of license for experimental station; 
frequency, 45 to 75, except 46, 48, 51, 54, 
56, 58, 64, 66, 68, 72, 75 ke., 190 kw. 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., 
Royal Oak, Mich., granted authority to op- 
erate full time on 1,310 ke., 50 w. (Has 
been operating 4 time.) 

WJZ, National Broadcasting Co., New 
| York City, granted construction permit to 
}install new equipment. , 
| KWWG, Herald Pub. Co., Brownsville, 
| Tex., granted construction permit to install 
| new transmitter, increasing maximum power 
of apparatus from 500 w. to 1 kw., and in- 
|stall automatic frequency control. 

WCAO, Monumental Radio, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., granted construction permit to 
move old equipment from 848 North Howard 


'of same type 


auxiliary transmitter, 


Louisville and Rochester Property Endangered, Com- 


Contentions that the proposed shift/ kilocycle channel is superior to 1,020 kilo- 
of 21 cleared channel stations ordered| cycles, and the change would deprive | 


panies’ Counsel States, if Such Action Is Carried Out 


by the Federal Radio Commission, later | Station WHAS of its “property right” | 


jblocked by court restraining orders, is}{o use the former channel. 
|in violation of the Fifth Amendment to! moreover, that there was 
|the, Constitution in that it would de-) cross-talk interference 
|stroy the property of certain stations! wHAS’ 


| wihout “due process” are made in briefs 


| filed in the Court of Appeals of the Dis- | 
‘trict of Columbia, made available Nov. 12. | 


The plan of the Commission to shift 
the assignments of these stations on 13 
of the cleared channels with the an- 
;nounced purpose of eliminating “cross- 
, talk” interference without prior hear- 
‘ing, is “repugnant to the due process 
clause of the Constitution,” it is claimed 
by Swagar Sherley, counsel for Sta- 
tion WHAS, Louisville, one of the appel- 
lants, in his brief, 

Representing Station WHAM, Roches- 


ter, N. Y., William J. Donovan, states | 


in his brief that the granting of an in- 


junction against the proposed shift was | 


| justified so that the station would have 
the advantage of “judicial protection af- 
forded against the destruction of prop- 
erty by the Fifth Amendment.” 


| Orders Made Without 


Notice to Stations 
Station WHAS is 
| Louisville Journal Company 
| Louisville Times Company. 
Commission’s original orders of Apr. 


operated by the 
and the 


° 


‘ 


and Apr. 14, it was to be shifted from | 


‘the 820 kilocycle channel with 10,000 


| watts, to the 1,020 kilocycle channel with | 
| the same power, while Station WCAU, at | 
| Philadelphia, was to be accorded the 820) station, now operating 
“These orders were | quency of WCAU 


| kilocyele channel. 


Under the) 


He stated, 
no proof that | 
was caused by| 
s operation on this frequency. 
The court is asked to issue a mandate 
requiring the Commission to renew from 
time to time WHAS’s license “exclu- 
sively to operate on frequency 820 kilo- 
| cycles, with unlimited time until upon a 
hearing on issues clearly defined.” 


Towa Station Would 
Benefit by Change 


Mr. Donovan explained it is in the 
case of a “special appeal” allowed the 
members of the Commission from a pre- 
|liminary injunction issued against them 
June 28, by Justice Hitz in a suit for 
a permanent injunction brought by the 
Stromberg Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company in the Supreme 
| Court of the District of Columbia. He 
discusses the jurisdiction of the lower 
court in such cases, holding the injunc- 
tion was justified, and that the facts as 
found by the lower court “required the | 
issuance of the preliminary injunction.” 

Under the Commission’s proposed or- | 
|der, he brought out, Station WHAM 
was to be shifted from the 1,150-kilo- | 
cycle channel with 5,000 watts power, to 
the 1,160-kilocycle channel, now as- 
signed to the fourth radio zone. It pro- 
vided also that Station KTNT, at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, a 5,000-watt limited time 
upon the fre- 
, Philadelphia, of 1,170 


|made without notice to appellants and/|kilocycles, be removed from that chan- 


| without a hearin 


| heard,” Mr, Sheriey argues. 
t 


On application of Station WHAS the “th 
court, on Apr. 26, granted a stay order | signment 


or opportunity to be} nel and assigned to the WHAM channel. 


The Commission, the brief continued, 
reatens to consummate this reas- 
without any provision for 


| though 


Outside Operations in West- 
ern Areas Said to Have 


Made Good Progress 


[Continued from Page 9.) 

While precipitation has been sufficient to 
germinate and maintain the growth of| 
Fall grains in most sections east of the 
Mississippi River, the subsoil is still dry 
and more rain is needed, badly in many | 
places, from the Ohio Valley northward 
and eastward. Rains are needed also in 
some trans-Mississippi sections, includ- 
ing Iowa, parts of Missouri, Kansas, and | 
Arkansas, and in a few other places. | 
Likewise the Pacific States are still 
needing rain, especially for pastures and! 
plawing in the South and for Winter| 
wheat in the interior of the North. The} 
cooler weather was helpful for citrus 
fruit in Florida, but high temperatures | 
were detrimental in California. | 

Rains Benefit Grains 

Rains were beneficial in the east from | 
Virginia southward, but it was too cold | 
in some sections for good germination | 
of the grain. There is a rather general | 
need of moisture over the Winter wheat | 
belt, especially in eastern parts, although 
condition of the crop remains generally | 


good to excellent. Many of the western | 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
( 


pecially the Pacific Northwest, where 
some late seedings are not germinating. 

The dry, sunny weather was very fav- 
orable in the corn belt and husking and 
cribbing made generally good progress. 

his work is further advanced in more 
places than ordinarily, especially in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. In Iowa husk- 
ing is nearly completed in the extreme 
north and is ‘well along in the southern 
portion of the State. 


Gathering the remaining cotton crop, 


| also made good advance, except for some 


slight delay in the eastern belt by cold 
weather and rain. Picking is completed | 
or well along practically everywhere, 
considerable cotton remains in 
the fields in some lowlands of the cen- 
tral-northern belt. In Oklahoma picking 


\is better than normally advanced, while 


in the East as far as South Carolina! 
there remains only some gleaning to do. | 


Range Pastures Dry 

Pastures need rain rather generally 
east of the Great Plains, and in many 
dormant or frozen 
Water supplies are still seriously 
deficient in «the Middle Atlantic States 
and parts of the Ohio Valley. Ranges 
need moisture’ in parts of the southern 
Rocky Mountain area and in the Pacific 
Northwest, but livestock are still holding 
up well and are mostly grazing on the 
range and stubble fields. 

Fall and Winter truck are growing | 
nicely in most sections, and rains were of | 
benefit in the South and Southeast at| 
the close of the week. Sugar cane is 
showing increased sucrose content in; 


| Louisiana and cutting and grinding are 


progressing rapidly. Tobacco is being 
stripped in some sections, but is await- | 
ing case weather in Wisconsin. Citrus | 
was improved by cooler weather in! 
Florida. 


(threatened action will reduce the day-| 


light service of WHAM from approxi- 
mately 37,277 square miles to a very 
smal! area immediately surrounding 
WHAM, and the night time service area 
during the first hour after sunset will 
be similarly reduced from approximately 
211,917 square miles; the effect of this 
will be to render the equipment of 
WHAM useless, deprive the station of 
its listening audience, and injure its re- 
lations with musical organization, and 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany.” 
Service Area Would 
Be Finally Destroyed 

The Commission, the brief continued, 
“can scarcely hope to persuade this 
court that the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia acted in abuse of | 
its discretion in entering the temporary | 
restraining order in its judicial capacity. 

In conclusion it is brought out that} 
the Commission sought to effectuate a 
general reallocation of the principal as- | 
signments to a number of cleared chan- 
nels and provided a procedure for so 
doing. “Unfairly, improperly, and with- 
out hearing (and later with a tendered | 
unfair hearing) it sought to work into 
jthis general reallocation the destruction 
of the service area of WHAM by the 
lassignment to its frequency of KTNT, | 
|a station not occupying a clear channel | 
| position, and which would just as con-| 
|veniently and which should properly | 
have been required to remain upon the | 
|frequency of the station now suffering 


|against the Commission, restraining it| hearing prior thereto; if a hearing were| from its interference (unless that station 
from placing into effect the proposed | provided the plaintiff could establish that | were able to show upon application and | 
shift during the pendency of the litiga-|the proposed. changes are not in the|at a proper hearing that it was enttiled 


|public interest; Muscatine, Iowa, is but 


to relief at the expense of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Company.) 


tuarial bureau, the underwriters’ labora- 
tories, and all of the other agencies which 
have anything to do with the determina- 
tion of the rates which policyholders must 
pay. ‘ 

It also establishes that the State con- 


| trol of rates, at least in this State, is 


merely nominal and that the rates in 
fact are determined by the large affili- 
ated stock companies, not on any scien- 
tific basis, but as they deem advisable 
in view of competitive conditions. 
Changes Foreseen : 
There is every indication that the pres- 
ent situetion will result in revolution- 
ary changes in the fire insurance busi- 
ness in the near future. unless the pres- 
ent tendency toward monopolization 
can in some manner be checked. Many 
of the smaller fire insurance companies, 


|including the great majority of the mu: 


tuals, will be forced out of business. 

Already, two of the three domestic 
stock fire insurance companies in this 
State have been taken over by eastern 
“chain” companies. More and more, the 
insurance business will be dominated 
by the large associated stock companies; 
and policy holders in this and neighbor- 
ing States will have no choice, but must 
insure at the rates and under the con- 
ditions which these companies will 
dictate. , 

A still greater change seems to me, 
to be pending. This is the complete 
elimination of the local agents, The... 
present rates on the desirable large risks 
are so low that the fire insurance com- 
panies must reduce their expenses. This 
can be effected most easily by eliminat- 
ing the local agents. This has already 
been done in some cases. “th 

Several of the large class fire insur- 
ance companies have completely donc 
away with the local agents. These com- 
panies are thereby enabled to write at 
local rates and are steadily increasing 
their business. Other companies, while 
continuing the local agent ‘system for 
their small risks, write the large sprink-, 
lered risks through special agents paid 
a salary or given a much smaller com- 
mission than the regular agent’s com- 
mission. 

State Control Urged 

The dominant stock insurance com- 
panies control the inspection bureaus, 
and it is the inspectors of these bu- 
reaus who really determine the rate ~ 
charged policy holders. The local agents 
have lost most of their functions, and, 


| with the existing pressure to reduce ex- 


penses, it seems certain that they will 
soon be out of the picture altogether. 

This “chain” development in the fire 
insurance business seems to me to be 
most undesirable. Not only does it mean 
concentration of the fire insurance busi- 
ness and the receipts therefrom in Chi- 
cago and the East, but in the long run 
will destroy all the remaining independ- 
ence of the fire insurance agents, force 
many of them into other lines of work, 
and make the rest mere hired employes. 

I am not sure that this tendency can," 
be checked, but believe that an attempt | 
to do so should be made. The control’ 
over fire insurance rates by the ring 
companies must be broken or the results 
which I anticipate, including the elimi- 
nation of the local agents, will surely 
come about. This can be done only by, 
giving the State a genuine control over 
fire insurance rates. 
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Protest Is Made 
On Further Cuts 
~ In Mail Service 





President Declared to. Have 
Assured House Commit- 
teeman Additional Cur- 
tailment Is Unlikely 





Representative Kendall (Rep.), of 
Mevyersdale, Pa., ranking majority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads, stated orally at 
the White House on Nov. 12 after a 
conference with President Hoover that 
the President assured him that there 
would be no further consolidations of 
rural free delivery mail routes and no 
further curtailment of mail deliveries 
and collections in the larger cities of 
the country. 

A protest was made by Representa- 
tive Kendall to President Hoover against 
what he termed the action of the Post 
Office Department in abolishing many 
positions in the postal service during the 
present economic depression. In a for- 
mal] statement submitted to the Presi- 
dent, Representative Kendall called at- 
tention to what he termed a “so-called” 
survey made during the year by the 
Post Office Department in 20 of the larg- 
est cities, as a result of which, he said, 
the service was curtailed in each of the 
cities by from one to two mail deliveries 
oo and the throwing of thou- 
saiids of substitute workers out of em- 





ployment. He also pointed out that since 
July 1 the Department had consolidated 
more than 450 rural routes thereby abol- 
ishing 450 positions. 
Postal Deficit 

“The Post Office Department has been 
finding fault,” said Representative Ken- 
dall orally, “with the rural carriers be- 
cause they work only three or four 





hours per day. The rural carriers work 
under an Act of Congress, their com- 
pensation being based upon mileage, and 
they have nothing to do with their hours 
of work.” 

Representative Kendall in comment- 
ing on the postal deficit of $58,000,000, 
said that he was proud of it. ‘“Con- 
gress,” he said, “has never found fault 
with the Post Office Department because 
of a deficit. In my 12 years experience 

n the House Committee on Post Office 

nd Post Roads have I ever heard of a 
single complaint about a postal deficit 
because what the. people want is still 
further improvement in the service 
rather than curtailment. ’ 
wipe out the postal deficit by curtailing 
the service. Congress is satisfied with 


the deficit and always has been satisfied | 


with it. I wish it were $100,000,000 
instead of $58,000,000. 


Attitude of Congress 

“Congress with the greatest ease and 
unanimity gives $100,000,000 to the De- 
artment of Agriculture for road build- 
ing and it goes to the benefit of the 
people who work in that industry. Why 
should not the Post Office Department 
give the people a service that affects 
everyone. The postal service should be 
kept up to its high standard.” 

Representative Kendall said that he 
might introduce a resolution when Con- 
gress convenes in December to make a 
survey of the survey made by the Post 
Office Department of the 20 larger cities 

the country because he said he had 
been informed that great injustice had 
been done by the curtailment and rear- 
rangement of rural routes. I think it is 
very important that a survey of the sur- 
vey be made and it is up to a commit- 
tee of Congress to do it. I think it 
ought to be done and I may introduce a 
resolution to that effect in justice to 
the cities whose services have been cur- 
tailed by from oné to two deliveries and 
in collections.” 

Representative Kendall stated that the 
assurances given him by the President 

-followed a conference the latter had 
with the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, earlier in the day. 

Text of Protest 

Representative Kendall’s statement to 
the President follows in full text: 

Mr. President: I desire to register a 
protest against the Post Office Depart- 
ment in abolishing many positions dur- 
ing this period of serious unemploy- 
ment. 

During the past year the Department 
made a so-called survey of the Postal 
Service in some 20 of the largest cities 
in the United States. The survey re- 
sulted in a curtailment of service by abol- 
ishing from one to two mail deliveries 
and collections in each city surveyed, 
thus throwing thousands of substitute 
employes out of work. 

Many protests have been registered 
by patrons whose service was impaired 
against this policy of the Post Office 
Department, and I feel that a committee 
of Congress should investigate the sur- 
vey and ascertain whether or not the 
service was impaired in those cities, 

Rural Routes Consolidated 


The Post Office Department has con- 
solidated more than 450 rural routes 
singe July 1, thus abolishing 450 posi- 
tioMs during that period. 

These routes have been consolidated, 
so the Department informs me, because 
rural carriers perform their services in 
from three to six hours per day. The 

‘YAct of Congress establishing rural 
routes fixes the compensation on a mile- 
age basis and not on a day or hour 
basis, so that quicker the carrier serves 
his route the better service he will ren- 
der to his patrons. 

If there is anything wrong in the law 
creating rural routes and fixing the 
compensation, then the Post Office De- 
partment should take the matter up with 
Congress, and not find fault with the 
carriers who perform their service 
strictly under the law and to the entire 
satisfaction of their patrons. 

No other Department of the Govern- 
ment is abolishing positions and adding 
to the unemployment, which is so seri- 
ous, and it is inconceivable why the Post 
Office Department feels called upon to 
add to the unemployment by abolishing 
hundreds of positions. It is true the De- 
partment has a deficit of $58,000,000 this 
year. I am proud of the deficit, because 
it was created by giving the people of 
the United States the best Postal Service 
in the world, and no one regrets the 
deficit. Congress has been giving the 
States $75,000,000 yearly toward State 
roads. 


y 


Publie’s View of Matter 
This year Congress increased the ap- 
propriation to $125,000,000 per year for 
three years. This magnificent appropria- 
tion is no obligation of the Government, 
¢ abut is given to assist the States in road 
Speiing Congress appropriates $100,- 


You can not) 
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Coal Stocks Show | 


Seasonal Gains 


| 


| 


Stores of Both Bituminous and 
Anthracite Increase Dur- | 
ing Quarter 

| 

| 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal | 
used largely for industrial purposes! 
amounted to 35,900,000 tons on Oct. 1, 
1930. In comparison with the amount 
on @and at the beginning of the previ- 
ous quarter, this is an increase of 3,- 
700,000 tons, but it is ‘1,600,000 tons less 
than the quantity in storage on the same 
date last year. 

Exports during the third quarter of 
1930 averaged 382,000 tons a week, as 
against 410,000 tons during the same 
period last year. The weekly rate of 
consumption within the United States 
during the third quarter amounted to 
7,370,000 tons, as compared with 7,614,- 
000 tons in the previous quarter. In com- 
parison with the same period last year, 
the rate of home consumption plus ex- 
ports shows a decrease of 1,371,000, tons 
per week, or 15.0 per cent. — 

In addition to the stocks in the hands 
of consumers there was 9,804,000 tons 
of bituminous coal on hand on the docks 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan on 
Oct. 1, as compared with 7,883,000 tons 
on July 1. 

Stocks of anthracite in retail yards 
on Oct. 1 show the usual seasonal in- 
crease over the amount in storage on 
July 1 and are also greater than on the 
corresponding date of last year. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Competitive System 
Of Tests for Civil 


Service Successful 














Merits of System Proven by 
4.7 Years of Federal Em- 
ployment, According to 
Commission Member 








[Continued from Page 4.] 
usually results in a half-dozen or a 
dozen disgruntled candidates and one 
ingrate. ‘ ; 

The adoption of the merit system in 
the Federal service came about only 
after years of struggle upon the part of 
patriotic men who were disgusted with 
the disgraceful conditions existing in 
our Federal civil service. : 

I wonder if you realize that appoint- 
ments through political or personal fa- 
vor were one of the causes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution? Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
who worked mightily for civil service re- 
form in England, characterized the use 
of patronage to influence legislation, and 
the giving of colonial positions as sine- 
cures to the privilege classes and per- 
sonal favorites of the administration, 
by saying, “It was a system which, as its 
one achievement of the first order, 
brought about the American war, and 
made England sick, once and for all, of 
the very name of personal government.” 


Relative Merits Tested 


There is no sort or kind of office for 
which the relative merits of applicants 





;can not be tested through examination. 


An examination does not necessarily 
require that one sit at a desk and an- 
swer questions on geography, solve prob- 
iems in arithmetic, and spell words. It 
means submitting one’s qualifications to 
measurement for a particular kind of 
work, whatever the method of measure- 
ment may be. It may be a written ques- 
tion-and-answer test on certain subjects; 
it may be proving certain experience and 
accomplishment by credible evidence; it 
may be exhibiting necessary personal 
qualities in an interview, or a combina- 
tion of any or 411 of these. 

There are personal qualities which are 
important in the consideration of pros- 
pective employes which can not ade- 
quately be tested through a written ex- 
amination. With this in mind, the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission is giving 
much attention to the development of 
character investigations and the supple- 
menting of written examinations by oral 
interviews with applicants. For exam- 
ple, a policeman or a prohibition agent 
must do more than pass a written exam- 
ination. He must qualify as to his char- 
acter, and the inquiry is most searching. 
A scientist, a technical worker, an admin- 
istrative officer, is rated on his training 
and achievement. 


Most Economical Plan 





I repeat that I do not wish to appear |* 


to be meddling in your State or local 
governmental affairs; but any one who 
has a sincere interest in good govern- 
ment likes to see a governmental process 
that has been successful in one branch 
extended to other branches to which it 
is applicable. For this reason, those who 
are impressed by the supplanting of the 
spoils system by the merit system in 
the Federal civil service have a natural 
desire to see the same thing take place 
in State and local governments. 

I do not mean that the Federal civil | 
employment policy is perfect or that the 
full possibilities of the merit system 
have been attained in the National Gov- 
ernment. I do mean that there is ample 
evidence to prove to those who care to 
take the trouble to investigate that 47 
years of Federal employment through 
open competitive examinations has dem- 
onstrated that the system is the most 
economical and equitable Government 
employment plan that has yet been de- 
vised. 
Scmennanaaadeaanmnpeeidinntinindiann a 
000,000 to the Agricultural Department 
yearly to benefit farmers, fruit-growers 
and stockmen, no part of which ever 
reaches the Treasury. The appropria- 
tions are made to render governmental 
service to the people. 

Then why should the Post Office De- 
partment abolish positions to curtail 
Postal Service? The American people 
may submit to a curtailment of the ac- 
tivities of the Army, Navy and other 
governmental agencies, but they will 
never submit to a curtailment of the 
Postal Service, which reaches daily every 
man, woman and child in this country, 
tad which is the life blood of the Na- 
ion. 








Telephoning to Australia 


_ Australia and the United States were 
linked by regular, commercial telephone 
service on Oct. 27, on which day the 
service was inaugurated. The service, | 
which required 14,000 miles of wire, 
adds nearly 500,000 telephones to the | 
network within reach of the Bell ae-} 
tem. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Geological Chief Says Proration Is Necessary to Adjust In- 


National Curtailment of Production 
Is Believed Solution to Oil Problem 
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dustry to Laws of Supply and Demand; Describes Benefits 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


both as to expenditures and as to re-| 


sulting revenues; and finally, with the 
unit plan adopted, the continuing work 
of the production engineers in ececting 
the’ maximum recovery of the resources 
at minimum cost, guided as to rate of 
output by some competent interpreter, 
official or unofficial, of the law of de- 
mand and supply. 


Disturbance of Land 
Titles Not Involved 


Before describing unit operation in 
terms of what it is, perhaps I can be 
helpful by suggesting what it is not. 
First of all, it is not monopoly of owner- 
ship—indeed, it is quite the opposite. 
Unit operation involves no effort to con- 
solidate ownership or necessarily to dis- 
turb in any way the existing division 
of land titles among present owners. It 
means simply the exchange of separate 


!and divided holdings, commonly expressed 
in terms of acres in place, for joint and | 
| undivided interests, commonly expressed 


in percentages of the whole area. In 
essence, the making of a unit is not at 
all monopolistic; in purpose, spirit, and 
method, it is altogether cooperative. 

The operation of a unit is thus no 
continuation of a competitive struggle 
in which neighbors oppose one another 
and injure themselves; rather, the union 
of interésts makes possible single-minded 
management and effective engineering, 
serving the common purpose of winning 
profits for all without waste of the nat- 
ural resource. 

As showing this relation of coopera- 
tion to oil conservation, it is signficant 
that in the six-months index of the Oil 
and Gas Journal “Conservation-Coop- 
eration” was the joint heading under 
which fell one of the longest lists of 
leading articles. The two words may 
well be hyphenated; cooperation best 
promotes conservation. 


Here we touch upon the essential char- 
acteristic of unit operation. It is co- 
operative action as contrasted with in- 
dividualistic action, whether the indi- 
vidual is a big corporation or a small 
independent operator. And this is the 
basis for a widespread and commonly 
expressed objectio». to unit operation; 
it proposes to substitute cooperation for 


competition, and the oil man is a thor- | 


oughbred individualist, 

Born possibly on an oil lease in Penn- 
sylvania, his baby eyes looked out on 
the crowded derricks of line drilling, 
and later when he moved on to Oklahoma 
or California the very atmosphere vi- 
brated with the sounds of competitive 
struggle. Admittedly it is hard to change 
the habits of a lifetime, call them tra- 
ditions or prejudices as you prefer. 

However, in these recent months the 
most intense individualist has come to 
see that unrestrained competition threat- 
ens his own profits. Insolvency is a high 
price to pay for perfect freedom of 
action, so that there is now a surpris- 
ingly general agreement among oil men, 
from Olean to Long Beach, that a new 


policy is needed to save the oil indus-| 


try. Competition has failed. Suppose 
we try cooperation. 
My faith in unit operation rests on 


three fundamental beliefs—-unit opera- 






Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Nov. 12 made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are summa- 
rized as follows: ae 

No. 23314, Sub. 1.—Georgia Kaolin Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N. aus We Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on bituminous coal, rela- 
tively and as compared with other points 
in the same general territory, from mines 
in Kentucky and Tennessee to Dry Branch, 
Ga. -Ask for cease and desist ordem, the 
establishment of just, reasonable, nonprej- 
udicial, nonpreferential rates and repara- 


ion. 

No. 23314, Sub. 2.—P. W. Martin Gordon 
Clays, Inc., New York City, v. The Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
Railway Company et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on bituminous coal from 
mines in Kentucky and Tennessee to Gor- 
dan, Ga., in and of themselves and rela- 
tively compared with rates between points 
in the same general territories. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 


tion. 

No. 23314, Sub. 3.—North American Clay 
Company, New York City, v. Southern Rail- 
way et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on bituminous coal from points in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to Bath and 
Langley, S. C., in and of themselves and 
relatively as compared with rates between 
other points in the same general territory. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23314, Sub. 4.—Melville Marks et al., 
trading as Moore & Munger, New York 
City, v. The Cincinnati, New Orleans and 
Texas Pacific Railway Company et al. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates on bituminous 
coal from mines in Kentucky and Tennessee 
to Dry Branch, Ga., and relatively as com- 
pared with rates from and to other points 
in the same general territory. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23985.—National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, Chicago, IIl., v. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Against rates, ratings and mini- 
mum weights on shipments of farm or log- 
ging trucks or wagons and parts, between 
points in New York, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and West Virginia on the 
one hand and points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 
on the other. Ask for the establishment 
of rates of 55 per cent of first class, mini- 
mum 12,000 pounds to alternate with the 
present rates which are subject to a mini- 
mum weight of 24,000, or such other rates 


as the Commission may deem just and rea- | 
sonable. 
No. 23986.—-Georgia & Florida Railroad 


and W. V,. Griffin and R. W. Purvis, Re- 
ceivers, et al., Augusta, Ga., v. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. Ask that defendants be 
required to participate with complainants 
in the establishment of through routes and 
joint rates (a) between points in territory 
north and west of the line of thé Clinch- 





tion is in line with nature; it is in line 
with economics; it is in line with the new 
trend in judicial opinion. As a geologist 
I may be excused for giving precedence 
to the first-mentioned article of faith, 
my belief that the adoption of unit op- 
eration is a back-to-nature move; next in| 
value is the premise that the unit plan 
is good economics; and finally comes the 
belief that common and statutory law 
should not prevent our observance of 
natural and economic law. 

The natural unit of property owner- 
ship in oil and gas is the pool. This is 
the natural underground reservoir within 
which there are no vertical partitions to 
divide the contents as the surface hold- 
ings above are definitely separated. 
|Hence it follows that the fluid con-| 
| tents of this porous container migrate | 
horizontally as soon as an outlet to the} 
surface is provided by the first well that 
| reaches the oil and gas sands. 

Because of this movement which disre- | 
gards property lines the community of 
interest can be recognized and an equi- 
table division accomplished only by trans- | 





} 
| 
| 
| 


lating ownership in the oil and gas con-! 
tents of this underground reservoir from 
an acreage basis to a percentage basis. | 
Unit operation establishes a procedure | 
that preserves rather than destroys pre-| 
existing property rights. \ 

_ The first difficulty encountered in plan- 
ning unit operation is of nature’s mak- 
ing the difficulty in determining the lim- 
its of the natural unit. To accomplish 
most in oil field economies, the unit plan 
should be adopted as soon as_ possible 
after discovery of the pool. Obviously, 
however, this is the time when the least 
is known of the extent of the pool. At 
the start, the aid rendered by geologic 
science is commonly limited to facts 
bearing on the location of the axis and 
the general shape of the structure. 
Other facts much desired for supplement- 
ing these preliminary findings can be 
furnished only by the drill. 

The practical result of this too com- 
mon situation is that for a considerapie 
period after discovery exact knowledge | 
of the unit’s natural boundary, however, 
desirable, is unattainable. 





Immediate Decision 
On Acreage Required 


The dilemma must be faced; some im- 
mediate decision must be made as to the 
acreage, both-as to amount and location, 
to be included under the unit plan, and 
this must be followed by some final de- 
cision that will be fair to all owners, 
possibly even circumscribing the unit 
with that ideal boundary that will take 
in every potentially productive acre, but 
not a single barren acre. Unfortunately 
it is the well-known modesty of nature 
that places this first and perhaps the 
meno obstacle in the path of the unit 
plan. 

For purposes of organizing the unit 
plan, however, some boundaries must be 
drawn and a compromise made between 
present doubt and future certainty. The 
method adopted in the Kettleman Hills 
negotiations now in progress is to start} 
with what structural facts.are available 
and draw a conservative line inclosing 





| exactness is now impossible, provision is 


|and the public. 


jand at the same 


| tive agreements. 


Of System of Unit Operation 


which is a less certainly yet probably 
productive zone whose outer boundary is 
subject to correction as facts now con-; 
cealed by nature become known. Where | 


thus made for revision. 

If unit operation conforms to natural 
law, it opens the way for good engineer- 
ing. Here the engineer has full oppor- 
tunity to direct the forces of nature into 
the service of man, to plan both develop- 
ment and operation so as to effect larger 
recoveries of oil and gas, with far less 
capital outlay and smaller operating ex- | 
pense. Under conditions of unit opera- 
tion the petroleum engineer should at- 
tain his highest ideals—best use of capi- 
tal and labor, full utilization of gas en- 
ergy, and the production of oil and gas 
when and as they are needed—thus ren- 
dering his best service to his employers 


In planning for unit operation at the 
Kettleman Hills, it is now realized that 
only. by freeing the engineers from the} 
constraint of property lines can the op-| 
erators enjoy adequate production of oil 
time meet the anti- 
waste requirements of the State gas| 
law and of the Federal leasing law. | 
Especially pointed is the condition im- 
posed on the Government lessee “to use 
all reaonable precautions to prevent 
waste”—a forward looking mandate to 
stop waste before it begins! And it is 
only by good engineering plans that 
such anti-waste requirements can be met 
in advance. 

My second article of faith is that 
unit operation is fundamentally sound 
in terms of economics. The results it 
enables the engineer to attain are eco- 
nomic results, in which the general pub- 
lic shares the interest of the oil in- 
dustry. . Waste, both physical and eco- 
nomic, is a matter of national concern, 
which explains the emphasis that the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board during 
the past five years has put on coopera- 
And as a method of 
equalizing opportunity and insuring a 
fair division of benefits, the unit plan 
of cooperation squarely meets President 
Hoover’s test of economics—it will “add 
to the security and richness of life of 
every individual.” This it does because 
it takes from no one what fairly belongs 
to him but shares with all their common | 
property. | 

In viewing unit operation as a need of 
1930 we see curtailment filling the larg- 
est place in the economic background 
of the oil industry. No one is justi- 
fied in regarding the curtailment pro- 
gram as a makeshift substitute for the! 
law of demand and supply; curtailment 
of oil production is neither a temporary 
measure, nor is it in violation of that old 
economic law which is still in full force. 
Quite the opposite. Curtailment is a 
law-enforcement measure that is abso- 
lutely necessary under the industry’s 
present condition of overdevelopment. As 
a matter of historic fact, there have been 
relatively few and short periods since 
1859 when the oil industry has not been 
a habitual violator of the law of demand 
and supply. Curtailment of supply to a 
parity with demand is simply a com- 
mendable return to law observance. 
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the Dimon Steamship Corporation and 
the American Diamond Lines, covering 
rates on shipments from Pacific coast 
loading ports to Rotterdam and Antwerp 
with transhipment at New York, was 
approved Nov. 12 by the United States 
Shipping Board. 2 

The Board at the same time approved 
an arrangement between the Christenson- 
Hammond Line with the Supple Invest- 
ment Company for the docking of ves- 
sels of the line at the Supple Company 
dock at Portland, Oreg. 

The agreements were filed with the 
Board pursuant to section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act which makes Board approval 
mandatory before such agreements may 
become operative. 








field and points at and beyond the Ohio 
River, on the one hand, and points in south- 
feastern and Carolina territory, on 
other; (b) between points on the line of 
the Clinchfield, on the one hand, and 
points in southeastern and Carolina terri- 
tory, on the other; (c) between points lo- 
cated on and north of the lines of the Nor- 
|folk & ‘Western Railway from Kenova, 
W. Va., to Norfolk, Va., on the one hand, 
and points in southeastern and Carolina 
territory on the other. To all of which 
territory it is alleged that defendants have 


rates and effects, 

No. 
Company, Lafayette, Ind., v. Pennsyivania 
Railroad. Against the applicable fifth- 
class rate on carload shipments of petro- 
leum commodities, mixed carloads, from 
Emlenton, Pa., to Lafayette, Ind., as un- 
just and unreasonable, to the extent it ex- 
ceeded a contemporaneous rate of 30 cents 
from Franklin, Pa., to which Emlenton 
is intermediate. 

No. 23988.—White Eagle Oil Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo., v. Ft. Worth and Denver 
City Railway. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on gasoline, lubricating oil and 
greases, from Augusta and Topeka, Kan., 
to points in Texas. 

No. 23989.—C. A. Bryant Company, of 
Dallas, Tex,., v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and unreason- 


iron and steel and wood combined, from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to points in Texas, 
No. 23990.—J. C. Famechon Company v. 
Union Pacific. Ask for reparation on ac- 
count of unreasonable rates on shipments 
|of potatoes from points in Idaho to vari- 
| ous destinations. 
| No. 23991.—Janney Semple, Hill & Com- 
|pany, Minneapolis, Minn., v, C. M, St. P. & 
|P. Railroad, Ask for reparation on ac- 
count of unjust and unreasonable rates on 
|shipment of wire clothes lines, Jamesville, 
| Mass., to Minneapolis, Minn. 
No. 23992.—Michael Commella, Toronto, 
| Canada, v. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. Ask for reparation and the es- 
tablishment of reasonable and nonprejudi- 





For Ship Lines by Government Board 


Agreements Involves Shipments From Pacific Coast to 
Europe and Pier Privileges at Portland, Oreg. 





A rate conference agreement between) rangement 


No. 1265—Christenson-Hammond Line | 
with Supple Investment Company: Ar- | 


the | 


failed to put in the desired joint through | 
23987.—Y. Thacker-Redinbo Motor | 


able rates on shipments of school desks, ! 


To be continued in the issue of 
Nov. 14. 


roposals Approved 
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for docking Christenson- 
Hammond vessels at Supply Investment 
Company dock at Portland, Oreg.| 
Wharfage charges to be paid by Chris- | 
tenson-Hammond Line vessels for use of | 
the docks are set forth in the agree- 
ment, while Supply Investment Company | 
is to furnish clerical assistance necessary | 
to receipt and delivery of cargo. Ship- 
ments of cement are to be discharged 
free of cost to the vessel in accordance 
| with arrangement between the wharfage 
company and the receivers of shipments 
|of that commodity. 


No. 1388—Dimon Steamship Corpora- 
ltion with American Diamond Lines: | 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit 
and raisins from Pacific coast loading 
ports of Dimon Line to Rotterdam, Hol- 
jiand and Antwerp, Belgium, with tran- 
shipment at New York. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the two 
|Jines, each of which is to assume one- 
| half the cost of transhipment. 
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Holiday Schedules 


For Hawaiian M ail) 
Post Office Announces Sailing| 


Of Steamers Prior to 
Christmas | 
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German Company 
Favors American 


Helium for Ships 5s 





The dates on which steamers leaving| Dr. Eckener Reveals Plans ‘ 


San Francisco and San Pedro for the 
Hawaiian Islands in time to deliver mail 
for Christmas were announced Nov. 11 
by the Post Office Department in a state- 
ment which follows in full text: 

That the postmaster may be in a posi- | 
tion to advise patrons concerning ‘the | 
dates on which articles should be mailed | 
to assure delivery in Hawaii on or be-| 
fore Christmas Day, there is furnished 
a list showing the latest opportunities 
by which the mails in question will go} 
forward from San Francisco or San} 
Pedro: 

San Francisco, “President Cleveland,” 
Dec. 5; “Wilhelmina,” Dec. 10; “Presi- | 
dent Harrison,”* Dec. 12; “Matsonia,” 
Dec. 16. , 

*San Pedro, “City of Los Angeles,” | 
Dec. 13. 

*These steamers will be the last safe 
connections for delivery of holiday mails 
in Hawaii before Christmas Day. 

All steamers are due at Honolulu six} 
days after departure, except the “Presi- | 
dent Harrison,’ which arrives there on 
the seventh day. 

Postmasters should urge their patrons 


to use the earlier sailing steamers when- | 


ever possible to do so, and the mail ar- 
ticles should be posted to arrive at port 
of departure one day earlier than sailing | 
date of steamer. 


To Use Noninflammable 
Gas for Inflating Future 
Commercial ‘Zeps’ 





Although the Zeppelin Company of 
Germany has announced it intends to . 
use helium in its new commercial aire + 
ships no requests have been made for» 
an export license by any commercial “ 
producer in this country, it was an- / 
nounced orally Nov. 11 by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. a 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, designer and com- 
manding officer of the “Graf Zeppelin,” 
announced that plans for future ships | 
have been altered and that the nonexplo- 
sive, noninflammable gas would be used. 
in them. He also said he had received 
information from this country that a 
supply of the gas would be available in 
whatever quantitics were desired. 

Assurance that th i 
would be able, to sochae bolita, a 
country was given Dr. Eckener last 
year when the “Graf Zeppelin” was in 
|this country, Secretary Lamont dis- 
;closed. The Secretary, one of the three 
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Planes Constructed 


Here During Year 


Reach Total of 2,710 


More Biplanes Produced 
Than Monoplanes, Com- 
merce Survey for Nine- 
month Period Shows 








The number of aircraft for civil use 


produced during the first nine months 
of the current year totaled 2,154, prelim- 
inary estimates show, the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerc 
announced Nov. 12. 
tary aircraft manufactured for 
Army and Navy air services, the Branc 


the 


|explained, the estimated total produc- 


tion during the period was 2,710. 


Slightly more biplanes were produced 
than monoplanes, the report shows, while 
198 aircraft manufactured for civil use 
were exported. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

In addition to 2,154 aircraft manufac- 
tured for civil use, 556 military aircraft 
were delivered to the Army and Navy 
during this nine-month period, which 
places the total estimated production 
at 2,710. Of the aircraft manufactured 
for civil use since the first of the year, 
198 were exported. 

Airplanes were manufactured for civil 
use by 296 companies or individuals dur- 
ing the nine months, according to the 
Department’s records. Thirty-eight com- 
panies built more than 10 aircraft each, 
or 81.03 per cent, of the total manu- 
factured for domestic commercial use. 


|Three companies built more than 100 


planes, six between 50 and 100, 14 be- 
twen 20 and 50 and 15 between 10 and 
20. Of the total planes built for com- 
mercial use, 11.56 per cent were manu- 


| factured by 226 companies or individuals 
| building only one airplane each. 
Exclusive of the planes exported, de- | 


tails of which are at present unavail- 
able, there were 945 monoplanes and 
987 biplanes manufactured during the 
period. Of the total number of mono- 
planes, 445 were open cockpit land- 


planes, with carrying capacities of one, | 


two or three persons; 468 were cabin 
landplanes with carrying capacities of 
one to 10 and over. Monoplane flying 
boats manufactured totaled 6; mono- 
planes convertible to land or seaplanes, 
9, and amphibian monoplanes, 17. Of 
the total number of biplanes, 846 were 
open cockpit landplanes carrying from 
one to five persons, and 17 were cabin 
planes with capacity for from one to 
eight persons. Biplane flying boats to- 
taled 18, convertibles 50 and am- 
phibians 56. . 
The report of estimated airplane pro- 
duction from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1930 
(based on Department of Commerce 
licenses, identifications and _ reports), 
follows in full text: 
Monoplanes: 
Open cockpit (landplane): 

One place .. 

Two place .... 

Three place 











‘Early Action Is Asked | 
On Projects of Railroads | 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 10. 

If pending applications for permits to 
build railroads in Texas are granted by | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
|extensive construction work will be| 
started and will relieve the unemploy- | 
ment situation, according to Governor | 
Dan Moody. 


The Governor orally announced Nov. | 
10 that he had informed the Chairman of | 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment, Col. Arthur Woods, 
that Texas needs Federal allotment of 
funds for highway construction on as 
| liberal a basis as possible, in addition to 
| the earliest possible action by the Inter- | 
| state Commerce Commission on the rail- | 
|road applications, 


| He said he also told Col. Woods at 
unemployment in Texas is smaller than | 
the average for the Nation. 
Anas |} 
|cial rates if present shall be held to be| 
junjust and unreasonable on shipments of 
t 


| bananas, carloads, New York City o | 
| Toronto. 


No. 23993.—Federated Metals Corporation, 
|New York, v. Terminal Railroad Associa- 
|tion of St. Louis. Ask for cease and desist | 
| order, from present unlawful rules, regula- 
tions and practices in connection with car- 
| load shipments of freight from private side- 
| trick at complainant’s plant, from points 
‘in southern and official classification terri- 
tory, and reparation, 























Wenerveeee |. cwskesdee ses 445 
Cabin (landplane): 
One place s... 1 
Two place .. 9% 
Three place ,. 5 
Four place ...... 
Five Gree ook. <cas 
Weare ae 
Seven to ten place .......... 2 
Over ten place } 
rk Ey ee 468 
imran cos bes co'cs06 eoeees 86 
Convertibles ........ ee oeeee 9 
Amphibians .......... eR svesa ee 
Total monoplanes ............ 945 
Biplanes: 
Open cockpit (landplane): 
OOO PIBOD ocecveceSi'cccesces 26 
I aes hid guia aca a gd 313 
TREON OOO: is cinacsce ce vase 502 
De aka itacoceceucen 5 
NO Ns a dah cleean coxa 846 
Cabin (landplane): 
TRre@ PIMC: ..cevereoce ovooqg 1b 
Four place ........ ohn enews 2 
iGO WIRED hs kiaboccce eerecee 6 
Ren ARR 5 
WOE Cicncoccaccesccns 2 
PO NEN occa sé tae nen cond 1 
Total cabin*........ dueacweccas 17 
Pi ROR re oh c'e'r ch kedccndescees 18 
CORUITRIOR Rae's 6.2 (ho 000s cbheek ven 50 
nn oo ain ahd Aga aa 156 
ONE IONS oo cactcccsverent 987 
Planes manufactured for experimental 
purposes for which complete in- 
formation is not available ........ *24 
Military airplane deliveries ...,.... 556 
Airplanes exported ..... a ‘ **198 
DE ans Sk sca eens 2,710 
*One multi-engine plane. Six multi- | 


engine planes. {Twenty multi-engine planes. 


§Five multi-engine planes. Two multi- 
engine planes. {Ten multi-engine planes. 
**Does not include planes manufactured 


during 1929 that were ex 


1 ported during first 
nine months of 1930. . 


e 
Including 556 mii | 
h the 


members of the Board, said he had in- 
formed the German airship specialist 
that there was little question of the de- 
sirability of exporting helium for com- 
mercial airship inflation and also said 
he told Dr. Eckener that he believed the 
supply was sufficient to provide the 
necessary amounts, a 

Some small amounts have been re- 
| leased for export in recent weeks, Mr, : 
| Lamont said, but approval for the ship- 
ment of a large quantity has not been ” 
granted. There have been no requests 
for approval of future shipments to the - 
Zeppelin Company in quantities) sufficie 
ent to inflate the big German dirigibles 
he said. rf 
_ The German “Graf Zeppelin,” accord- 
ing to information available at the De-= 
partment of the Navy, is inflated with 
hydrogen at present. The American 
commercial and military airships are the 
only lighter-than-air craft in which 
helium is used instead of hydrogen for 
lifting, it was explained. 

The Secretary of Commerce, following . 
crash of the British dirigible 
R-101,” announced that nine export li- 
censes had been granted in recent years 
by the board composed of the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Army and Navy. 
Legislation governing the production and 
conservation of helium provides that re- 
quests for export of the valuable gas 
|must be approved by the board and by 
| the President. 

The suggestion that the ban be lifted 
on foreign sale of helium was made at 
the time of the disaster to the British 
airship by the Chief of the Bureau of. 
Aeronautics, Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, U. S. N., who declared that use 
of the nonexplosive gas would have 
minimized the extent of the disaster 
which cost the lives of several leading 
British aeronautical authorities. 


Germans have been interested in use 
of helium, Mr. Lamont pointed out, as 
was indicated by Dr. Eckener’s inquiries 
about its availability last year. The 
board has not discussed the matter of 
allowing Germany to buy the gas, he 
said, but follows a policy of encourag- ‘ 
ing production by commercial manufac- - 
turers . .d export in foreign trade, 








Government of Bengal 


Seeks to Aid Industry | 


The government of Bengal, India, has 
drawn up a state aid to industries bill 
for presentation to the legislative coun. 
cil. It is designed to encourage Bengal’s 
newer industries and assistance would 
be given by loans, by payment of sube 
sidies for research, or by supplying mae 
chinery on the installment plan. (De ” 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Arrow 


‘the leading trains 
to Chicago 


[peuiciove FOOD expertly 
served —a comfortable trip 
over one of the smoothest road- 
beds in America, luxurious modern 
equipment—an air of distinction 
of success . . . these make the 
Liberty Limited and The Golden 
Arrow the favorite trains with ex- 
perienced travelers. 

And there is no faste 
Chicago except by air, 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
| Leaves Washington & 
Arrives Chicago. ........es.005 12.00 Noon 





ir Way to 





MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington ...... seeee 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago..... peewa sees 2.05 P.M. 


Five other trains to Chicago daily 
ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger 


Agent, 613-14th Street. N. W., Washington, 
D C. Telephone National 91490, 
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This chart shows the daily average ‘of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as: 
‘yeompiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. As thesz figures are collected from small towns and: 
Crural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entir 
country. 


"BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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' Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as 2 fuel for tailroads, factories and-similas 
* operations, furnishes a measure of industrial activity. The figures.shown in the chart represent 
the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bereau of Mines. 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled by§the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-. 
merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They-represent 
the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
. average for identical wecks in the years 1927-1929. 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


ree cetons of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel-is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
> The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 


110 


This chart shows the daily average output of crude petroleum for @ach week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 
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| ‘DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT | 
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' Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 
h owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are for semi-monthly 
t periods and are based wn data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of ‘the working population. 
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Loadings of railroad freight cars ‘are an indication of the rate at which finished merchandise and 
raw materials are being distributed. These figures are*based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 















ac index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the Iron Trade Review, based 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe 
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The price of electrolytic copper is an indicator of raw material costs in electrical manufacturing, » 
brass and bronze manufacture and othe: industries. The index is based on daily average prices at 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 






















Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Nov. 8 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeesen 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS 


Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


Receipts of hogs are-e- measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meat 
‘packing and allied industries. Data collected by the Bureau of Agricultural’ Economics covering! 
. receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 


"so batrubonteshert Stree berber tril.) 


f The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and i¢ 
, collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. {t repre-: 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number-of cars sold. : 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS 


se 
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*Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets aré based on reports | 
of the New? York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 
distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish-some measure 
of agricultural prosperity-in important producing areas. 





COTTON RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC.} 


The basis for this chart is “receipts into sight’ of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
. change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
BovAN: FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm ‘product and a leading article of 
export The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce» 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 








FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR” MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV: DEC 


Fluctuations in the average wholesale price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
jindex, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the weekly 
| deta reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100. ‘ 












































STOCK PRICES 
JAN. FEB. PAAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC., 


esosafesopmtaccscaguee TY 
{This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading . 


securities on the New York Stock Exchange. Z 
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BOND PRICES 


|The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
jchart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). ’ 
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This index-shows Auctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which- 
are members of the Federal Reserve on. Ae es upon data compiled by the Federal 
eserve Soara. 


CALL MONEY RATES - 
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Gall money rates reflect the demand and supply ‘of funds available for short term security loans. | } 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations | 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES. 
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‘This index is based-on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates-charged! 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 











“LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F. R. MEMBER BANKS 
“SAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 







This index is based-on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the Unit 
outside of New York City. New York City payments were omitted in’ order . wae 
influence of stock market activities. . 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 
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The index reflects weekly Auctuations in the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the . 

percéntage which that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is | 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business feilu esi the U ited S : ; 
a de oe s in the United States, reported by 
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California May 
Revise Statutes 
On Corporations 


State Constitution Amended 


* 


To Encourage Local Proj- 
ects; Voters Approve Per- 
manent Registration 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 12. 


One of the constitutional amendments 
‘adopted by the voters at the election 
Nov. 4 empowers the Legislature to re- 
vise the laws relating to corporations 
so that California-financed corporations 
may obtain reasonable corporate facili- 
ties at home, thus discouraging the fil- 
ing of articles in States having favor- 
able corporation statutes, according to 
an oral statement by the Secretary of 
State, Frank C. Jordan. : 

Mr. Jordan sai dthe amendment will 
permit the Legislature to enact a law to 
eliminate the proportional liability for 
corporate debts which is now imposed 
upon stockholders in California, and 
thereby encourage investments in Cali- 
fornia corporations. It will enable the 
Legislature to revise the statutes to pro- 
vide for extensions of corporate existence 
for more than 50 years, the combination 
of par value and nonpar value shares, 
and the regulation of voting rights and 
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Domestic Trade 


Changes Requested in Duty 
On Imports of Maple Sugar 


Tariff Commission Hears Testimony on Degree of Protec- 
tion Required by Industry; Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Favors Higher Rate 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


dustry will turn to a substitute, namely,;an equal amount from the members as 
brown sugar flavored with maple extract, a condition; $27,505.32 in loans to indi- 
With the exception of “beauce,” a term, vidual prodycers for néw equipment and 


used to describe a product of a certain | improvement. | 


area in Canada which cannot be produced} “The bona fides of all loans is evi- 

here, Canadian and United States sugars | denced by the fact that all sums of prin- 

are similar for the purposes of the in-| cipal and interest which have become 

quiry, Mr. Paton said. | due have already been fully paid,” the 
“Development of the cooperative is the | @ffidavit concluded. 


only advantage I know that the producer 


W. J. Lauck, chairman of the Board 





oe the inspection of corporate books. 
The Legislature also will have the power 
under the amendment to provide all safe- 
guards required to protect the stock- 
holders, creditors and the public. 

Another amendment approved, accord- 
ing to Mr..Jordan, provides for the per- 
manent registration of voters, replacing 
the present system of requiring counties 
to compile complete new registration 
rolls every two years. Under the per- 
manent registration system the list once 
made will stand, subject to changes only 
by registration of new voters, or cancel- 
lation of names by death, removal or 
failure to vote at a primary or general 
election. 

Judges of courts of record will be pro- 
hibited from practicing law in or out of 
court, under the provisions of a con- 
stitutional amendment approved by the 


‘voters, according to a statement by As- 


. 


¥ 


4 


NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98..,. 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s '97... 


semblyman Walter J. Little, author of 
the amendment. 


in Canada has,” he said. of the Bureau of Applied Economics, 
Counsel for Mr. Paton submitted on| next testified, saying that he was em- 
this subject of government aid to the|ployed by the John G. Paton Co., to 
Canadian producer, an affidavit by Jo-|study the 1927 finding of the Commis- 
seph Lavoie, employed by the Province|Sion in a “disinterested way.” 
of Quebec to audit the Quebec Maple} “My conclusion is that the methods 
Sugar Producers Society, which, it is|employed in gathering data as well as 
said, is “the only cooperative in Quebec|analyzing the data collected was thor- 
and to the best of my knowledge in Can-| oughly sound, scientific and accurate,” 
ada which deals with maple sugar or|said Mr. Lauck. “I was impressed by 
maple sirup. the painstaking thoroughness of the 
“I know the Canadian government has| investigators who took special care to 
no appropriation up to the present date associate experts with themselves. Ver- 
to come to the aid of the maple sirup|mont was properly used as fhe basis of 
and maple sugar producer,” Mr. Lavoie’s domestic costs as it is the center of 
affidavit said, “so there was no bounty | domestic sugar going into the wholesale 
or bonus paid either directly or indi-|trade. 
rectly by the Canadian government or} “There has been no appreciable change 
by the Province of Quebec to such pro-/in the relation of total costs in the 
ducers.” Pea States and in _ The 
: 2 armer wasn’t receiving fu articipa- 
Aid Said to Be k : ¢ * 


Given Cooperative he is not now.” 


\ers’ best interest lies in cooperative or- | 


tion under the old tariff and I presume | 


The affidavit listed aid of the province 
to the cooperative society aggregating 
$88,546.78, of which $10,000 was appro- 
priated in 1928 to go into plant, ma- 
chinery and equipment for the society| 
on condition of a $5,000 subscription by 
members. The remainder of the total 
was accounted for in various loans to 
the society as follows: $5,000 at 5 per 
cent, repayable in equal annual install- 
ment and to be met by a like sum from 
the members; a loan of 2 cents on the 
pound of production which aggregated 
$31,016.46, to be met by 1 cent per pound 
from the members repayable at the same 
interest paid to members; $2,525 in a 
5-year loan at 6 per cent with an equal 
amount from society members; $12,500 
for improvements and equipment with 





Production Costs Said 
To Be Same as Canada’s 


Arthur Sturgis, chief economist of the 
Bureau of Applied Economics, also em- 
ployed by the Paton company, presented 
figures on the various factors making up 
the total cost of production in the United 
States and Canada, which show, he testi- 
fied, “no change since 1925 that would 
materially vary production costs,” be- 
tween the two countries. 


“What change there has been,” he said, 
“has been in the direction of reducing 
the difference in costs, therefore tending 
to reduce the tariff to meet that differ- 
ence,” 


Mr. Ogg was first Witness for the 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 
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New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 12 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- ‘ 
Legal ands High 


Exchange, 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3%s °46 

Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 

Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s '47... d 

Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF bedeg 

Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF.. ¢ 

Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF... g 

AT&SF gen 4s abcdeg 

AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s. '95 ab 

AT&SF cv deb 4%s 48 ab 

Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s ’5 abcdefg 
& O 1st 4s d July 1 ’48.... abed 

& O 1st 5s d Jly 1 48 abed 

& O ev (exp’d) 4%s '33.... abed 

& O ref & gen A 5s 95.... abed 

& O ref gen C 6s '95 abed 

& O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... abcd 

B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. ¢ 

Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abcdeg 

Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s 60 abcde 

Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. d 

BkIn Edison gen A 5s ’49...... abcdef 

Buff Roch&Pitts Ry. cns 4%s '57 ¢ 


Calif G & E uni & r 5s ” 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’54 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ” 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 

CN Ry Gvt ety 4%s 

CN Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40.... 
CN Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty6%s'46 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s ’45 

Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 5%s B 59 d 

Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60. . abef 

& O Ry gen 4%s ’92 .. abed 

: O Ry ref&imp B 4%s ’95.. ab 
Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s ’89 abcd 

& Q RR Ill Div 3%s ’49 abcdefg 
& Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abcdeg 
& Q RR ist & r 5s A '71 abcd 
NW Ry gen 3%s ’87... abcdefg 
¢ NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s.’36 abcf 

JW R 1st&r4i4s d My 1 2037 abcdefg 
Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.. abf 

Ch Rk Is & P 1st & r 4s '34.. ab 

Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C '63.... abdf 
ccc & StL r & imp 5s D ’63.. abd 
ccc & StL r & imp 4%s E 77 abd 
Clev U Ter gu 1st 4%s C '77.. abef 
Col Ry P&L Ist & r 4%s A ’57 d 

Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s '35.. abd 

Ca) & Tol RR ist ext 4s ’55... ed 
ome Ry & List & r 4%s ’51.. c 

D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF abcdefg 
Det Ed 1st & coll 5s '33 abd 
Det Ed ist & r 5s A 40 d Jul 1 abd 
Det Ed ist & r 6s B "40 d Jul 1 abd 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B 55 abd 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s 67 abed 


Flor E Cst Ry 1st 4%s 59 d 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36 abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B ’52 abed 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D ’76 abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E "77 abed 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s 40... d 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ’54.... df 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37..... df 

Til Bell T 1st & r 5s A 56 abcde 
Tll Cen RR Ist 3's 51 abedefg 
Til Cen RR ref 4s ’55 abcdefg 
IC RRC StL&NJ Ist r 444sC’63 ab 

Kan C P & L Ist 5s A 52 abcdefg 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. d 

K C Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 abd 
LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 abedeg 
Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2003 ab 

Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s °41.. abf 
Lex&East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s ’65 abedefg 
Louis G & E 1st & r 68 A ’52.. & 

L & N RR unif 4s '40........ abedeg 
L & N RR Ist & r 4%s C 2003.,. abcdeg 


Met Ed 1st & r 4%s D ’68 SF.. abd 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s '31 d 
MiER&Lr & Ist 5s B ’61.. d 
M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s’88 d 
M K & T RR Pr L 5s A ’62.... abd 
M K & T RR Pr L 4%s D "78 abd 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s F '77.. d 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78... d 
Mob & O RR Mont Div 1st 5s ’47 abceg 
M & E RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’55 ab 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry Ist 5s ’87 abcefg 
N Eng T & T Ist 5s A ’52...... abede 
N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A ’52 d 
abedeg 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Legal ands High 
abedeg 13 106% 
abcdeg 8314 
abcdeg 835g 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abd 
abcdf 
abede 
abed 
abcde 


Last 

106% 
83% 
83% 
9914 

105 


Low 
106% 
8314 
83% 
991, 
105 
107% 
8814 
105% 
114 
1015, 
111 
106% 
103 5g 
103 5% 
96% 
96% 
94 
67% 
97% 
111% 
102% 
105% 
110% 
93% 
102% 
106 
97 
98% 
102% 
10154 
108% 


Low 


88 
101 
101% 
1055 
108% 
105% 

9715 

93 3% 
117% 

95 

953% 
1043 
101% 
100 3% 
108% 
102 
1015 

89 
1103 

99% 
105 

91% 

104% 

991% 

99 
101% 

99% 
105 
117% 
100% 


NYC&HRr&imp5dsC2013(N Y C) 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%s ’98 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%s ’98 
NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s 837... 
NYC&StL RR r 5%sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m 5%sB’75(nCo) 
NYC&StLRR r m4%sC’78(nCo) 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53 
NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A 41... 
NY Tel ist & gen 4%s ’39 
NY Tel deb 6s 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 
Niag F Pow r&gen 6s ’32 d Janl 
N Lock&Ont P ist&r 5s A ’55 
N&W RR Ist cons 4s ’96 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s '44 
| Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
NP Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 
N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A ’41... 
| N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B 41... 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7%s A '46.. 
Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist &r4s’61 
PacG& Eg &r5bis A ’42 
{ Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52 
Penn RR cons 4s ’48 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ’48.... 
| Penn RR cons 4%s ’60 
Penn RR gen 4%s A’’65 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68....... 
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101 
101% 
105% 
108% 
106% 
97% 
94 
117% 
95 
95% 
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101% 
10114 
10844 
102 
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89 
110% 
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Farm Bureau Federation. He pointed | 
out that the new rates of the 1930 act 
have not had time for a try out because 
they went into effect after the major 
portion of the 1930 crop had moved. He 


argued for rates of 9 cents on maple 
sugar and 6 cents on the sirup. 


Mr. Ogg presented figures which he 
said showed, over a number of years, that 
the average price to the producer in Can- 
ada was 12 cents a pound lower than in 
the United States. 

“Our contention is that prices are often 
more indicative of competitive condi- 
tions than costs of production,” he said, 
adding that there is no difference of 
opinion on the need of a differential in 
tariff protection between the sugar and 
the sirup. 

Mr. Littlepage asked Mr. Ogg if he| 
had not testified before the Commission 
during its previous inquiry, that 6 and 
4 cents, respectively, was the correct 
duty. Mr. Ogg replied by pointing out 
that 6 cents was the maximum figure! 
which could be requested under the flex- 
ible increase of 50 per cent. “We now | 
believe that a further increase is justi- 
fied,” he stated. 


Mr. Ogg stated that he felt the farm- | 


ganization. 


Use of Tariff 
For Farmer Urged 


C. R. Leach, of Enosburg Falls, Vt., 
speaking as a producer and as secretary- | 
treasurer of the Vermont Maple Prod-| 
ucts Cooperative Exchange, as well as 
the Farm Bureau, testified that his com- 
munity is largely dependent upon the 
maple sugar industry; that very few) 
women or children are used and that the 
1,260 producers of Franklin County 
still have a considerable amount of last 
year’s sirup on hand. He asked that 
the farmers be*protected by the tariff. 

W. I. Goodrich of Washington County 
Vermont, told the commission that it cost 
him $2.27 a gallon to produce his 1930) 
crop. “I do not see how any farmer can 
make a profit on what the farmer now 
sells for by the barrel,” he said. Both 
Mr. Leach’and Mr. Goodrich testified that 
the larger part of their business is by 
mail at prices considerably above 
the bulk prices which range around $1.50 
a drum. 

C. W. Fitch, of Montpelier, Vt., repre- 
senting the Vermont Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, stated that the sugar industry 
is the greatest source of income in his 
section. Labor costs, he said, are about 
10 cents an hour higher than the allow- 
ance made by the commission in its 1927] 
report. | 

“It has been testified that there is not 
enough maple sugar in this country,” de- 
clared Mr. Fitch. “The production could 
be increased 40 per cent if the farmer 
got the right price.” 

Bruce R. Corliss, banker of St. Albans, 
Vt., representing the Vermont State | 
Bankers Association, told the Commis- 
sion that’ endangering the sugar busi- | 





| 





| Sweden (krona) 
| Switzerland (franc) 
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Treasury Operations 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov: 12.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff.Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) y 
England (pound) ....... éhsenme 485.7127 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Polind (zloty 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 


14.0919 
13.9460 


5659 
26.8186 
9.4016 
-7704 
31.5714 
38.7321 
27.8437 
27.6666 
35.9964 
49.6165 
55.9583 
100.0850 
99.9593 
45.5666 
78.2561 
12.0639 
80.4237 
96.5300 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Honk Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


ness would mean “slower loans, a loss of 
interest on farm loans, and the absolute 
failure of those buying farms on a smail 
margin.” 

Mr. Corliss said that most of the farm- 
ers turn to the sugar bush for funds to 
meet current expenses and interest pay- 
ments and do not “begin to receive a 
fair wage on their labor.” While ad- 
mitting that the Cary company is “su- 
preme” in Vermont, he denied that there 
is not strong competition. 

“TI am convinced, as a result of busi- 
ness conditions, that regardless of the 
tariff the price next year will go far 
below the cost of production and we will 
advise our connections not to tap if it 
isn’t absolutely necessary,” said Mr. Cor- 
liss. “This sugar matter is very se- 
rious from our standpoint; 20,000 farm- 
ers are affected by it. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that the interests of a cor- 
poration should be put ahead of their 
interest.” 
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State Finance 


Methods Used in Cotton Grading : 
In South Carolina Are Described 


Federal Trade Commission Told Independent 
Ginners Only Buyers Not Observing Modi- 
fied Meloy Plan Now in General Usage 


Mills in North Carolina and Georgia 
tary of the South Carolina Division of the}allow haulage charges to seed hoes 
National Cottonseed Products Associ-'from whom they buy seed, he said, an 

ation, B. F. Taylor, testified today in the |this accounted for the fact that the price 
Federal Trade Commission inquiry being | Paid for seed in North Carolina be 
held under authority of a Senate resolu-| peared slightly higher than in South 
|tion introduced by Senator Heflin (Dem.), Carolina. This did not cause discontent 
/of Alabama, that a modified Meloy plan | among sellers of seed in South Carolina, 
lof grading was used by the cottonseed | however, he testified, because persons 


Columbia. S. C., Nov. 12.—The Secre- 


crushers in South Carolina last season. 

| The plan used in South Carolina took 
jinto consideration the amount of free 
‘fatty acid and trash, Mr. Taylor said. 
|All ca seed samples were graded at 
| mill destination, and in most instances 
| deduction applied where there was a de- 
duction, he said, in buving wagon seed. 
|Mr. Taylor said that the State was di- 
ivided into the same zones used by the 
; Agricultural Department. These zones 
| vere used for the purpose of determin- 
jing the character of wagon seed offered. 
Samples of the seed were sent to 





|chemists and analyses made each week. | 


The average for each zone applied dur- 
ing the following week. 

| Majority Millers 

Observe Rules 


independent buyers did not observe them 
and in localities where the independent 
buyers did not observe them the mills 
necessarily did not observe them. The 
|grading system was observed by the 
mills’ buyers. 


‘he said. 


{that cottonseed crushers in South Caro- 
jlina frowned upon the practice of allow- 
ing haulage charges on cottonseed. 


| Discontinue Old 
| Haulage Charges 


The custom of 
charges was discontinued by South Caro- 


The mills to a very large degree, he | 
said, observed the grading rules, but the) 


The independent buyers | 
; bought seed without regard to grade, | 


| Mr, Taylor’s testimony today followed | 
| his testimony on Nov. 10, when he stated | 


allowing haulage} 


lina mills in 1918 at the instance of the | 
Food Commission, Mr. Taylor testified, | 
and the South Carolina association has| 


| living near the North Carolina border 
junderstand that the North Carolina 
|prices include haulage charges. 

| Mr. Taylor testified that the mills 
|in South Carolina in number were about 
|evenly divided as between the so-called 
|larger interests and the independents, 
_ As a rule the larger mills are more 
inclined than the smaller ones to a 
strict observance of the Memphis code 
|of trade practices approved by the Fed- 
— Commission, Mr. Taylor tes- 
ified. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 
Made Public Nov. 12 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$2,224,956.83 
971,501.20 


1,231,752.14 
1,479,755.41 


$5,907,965.58 
195,000.00 
143,187,835.28 


$149,290,800.86 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $15,007,317.39 
Interest on public debt 717,940.59 
Refunds of receipts 536,193.52 
Panama Canal ........... 9,330.13 
Operations in special ac- 
49,238.72 


counts .... “x 
Adjusted service certificate 

- 63,239.27 
184,266.25 


Total ordinary receipts... 
Public debt receipts ...... 
Balance previous day 


PUES SS ses eee 
Civil-service retirement 

fund ca 
Investment of trust fund 


been on record as opposed to it since that | 423,170.18 


time. He said only three mills in the 
States had engaged in it to any extent 
and that the crushers based their objec- 
tion to the custom on the ground that it| 
|made the seed cost the mills more with- | 
‘out inuring to the benefit of the farmer. | 


Total ordinary expendi- 
$16,990,696.00 








132,140,062.86 


TOR 6h 3V 0 keemeee $149,290,800.86 





Dated July 1, 


$7,407,000 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Bridge Revenue 412% Bonds 


‘(Payable frem Bridge Revenues) 


$5,101,000 
Project 1 


1930 


$1,362,000 
Project 2 


$944,000 
Preject 3 


Due July 1, 1950 


Coupon Bonds, in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. Principal and semi-annual interest, January 1 
L pyre at the Office of the State Treasurer at Frankfort or at the Chemical Bank & Trust Company in 
the City of New York, at the option of the holder. Callable in whole or in part by lot at the option of the State 
Highway Commission of Kentucky on any interest payment date beginning July 1, 1931 on thirty days’ published 
notice at 103 if called on or prior to July 1, 1934; thereafter at successive reductions in the redemption price; 
plus accrued interest in each case. Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky, Trustee. 


A Sinking Fumd to be provided from gross tolls of each project, it is estimated, will be 
sufficient te retire the Bonds of each Project before maturity. 


and July 1, 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes. 


Tax Free in the State of Kentucky. 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in the State of Kentucky. 


The following information has been summarized from a letter to us by Ben Johnson, Esquire, Chairman of the State Highway Com- 
thission of Kentucky, copies of which will be furnished on request and to which reference is made for a more complete statement: 


State Highway 


Kentucky, through its 
agency the State High- 


System: 


and, upon completion, all the cost of operating, 
maintaining, repairing and insuring the bridges 


160,042,090... 


99% 
103% 
102% 
100% 
941% 
88% 
95% 
107% 
17% 
107% 
89% 
9216 
99 
115 
104% 
100% 
102 
947% 
101% 
95 
98% 
95% 
102% 
104% 
107% 
106% 
102% 
85% 
111 
108% 
98% 
97% 
111% 
90% 
102 
105 5% 
83% 
9014 


Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s 


PCC&StL RR gen gu 
PCC&StL RR gen gu 





Roch G & E gen 7s 


StL S F Ry Pr L 5s 


San Ant & Arn Pass 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 


So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94 


SW Bell T Ist & r 5s 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s 


Tex & P Ry g & r 5s 


Penn RR secured 6%s ’36 


Pere Marq Ry 1st 4%s C ’80... 
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way Commission, has in recent years extensively 
modernized its highway system, and is now carry- 
ing out the unification of its primary highway 
system by replacing certain ferries with bridges 


on some of the principal highways. 
Bridge Projects 1,2 and3: Bridge Project 1 com- 
prises seventeen intra- 


state bridges, eight of which are now under con- 
struction ; Bridge Project 2 is the interstate bridge 
to be constructed over the Ohio River between 
Maysville, Kentucky and Aberdeen, Ohio; and 
Bridge Project 3 is the interstate bridge to be con- 
structed over the Ohio River between Ashland, 
Kentucky and Coal Grove, Ohio. 


Each bridge project is to be operated by the Com- 
mission and is separate and distinct from each 
other project and the gross tolls of the bridge or 
bridges in each project are applicable solely to the 
bonds to be outstanding with respect to that 
project. 


Additional Bonds may be issued for the nine addi- 
tional bridges which may be included in Project 1 
but only to the extent that estimated average 
tolls for five years, as provided in the Inden- 
ture, equal at least twice the interest charges on 
all Bonds issued or to be issued for such Project. 


shall be paid from other State funds. 


The annual interest requirements on these Bonds 
will be covered more than twice by the estimated 
average annual gross tolls during the first five 
years of operation. 


Security: These Bonds are to be issued by the 
; Commonwealth of Kentucky through 
its agent the State Highway Commission, which 
has covenanted to charge tolls sufficient to pro- 
vide for the payment of interest and retirement of 
all bonds prior to maturity. 


Although the Bonds are in no sense a general 
charge against the Commonwealth, nevertheless 
the good faith of the Commonwealth is pledged 
to give its moral support to the payment of both 
principal and interest of the Bonds. 

Elimination of Competition: All competition by 
existing ferries at or 
near the sites of the bridges included in Projects 
1, 2 and 3 is to be eliminated prior to or concur- 
rently with the opening of the bridge or bridges 
for traffic, and this condition is to be maintained 
during the life of the Bonds, by purchase of the 
respective ferries by the State Highway Commis- 
sion from funds other than those resulting from 
the proceeds of these Bonds. 
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Completion and Operatien: 


The Commission cove- 
nants that the gross 


tolls of the bridges in each Project shall be used 
only for the service of the Bonds of that Project 


Construction: The plans and specifications of all 
of the bridges now to be constructed 
have been approved by Modjeski, Masters & 


Chase. 


We Recommend these Bonds for Investment 


Price 971, and Accrued Interest, Yielding About 4.70% 


It is expected that Temporary Bonds will be available for delivery on or about November 20, 1930. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


November 13, 1930 


Stranahan, Harris & Com 


incerperated 


Chase Secyrities Corporation 


pany 
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Maine Agency Carries On Advertising and 
Publicity and Conducts Surveys of Various 
Business and Agricultural Activities 





By CLARENCE C. STETSON 


Chairman, Development Commission, State of Maine 


ment Commission is divided into 

five phases—advertising, publica- 
tions, general publicity, conferences and 
surveys. 

In the field of advertising the Com- 
mission has devoted itself entirely to 
recreational advertising although in 
every advertisement placed there has 

- always been some reference to an out- 
standing agricultural, educational or 
industrial advantage of Maine. 


“] me WORK of the Maine Develop- 


v 

Up to the first of November this year 
we have received through the State of 
Maine Publicity Bureau which handles 
the inquiries resulting from the Com- 
mission’s recreational advertising a to- 
tal of 27,099 inquiries at a per inquiry 
cost of approximately $.97. These two 
figures represent the greatest number 
of inquiries and the lowest cost per in- 
quiry which we have yet received. In 
1929 there were 18,275 inquiries at a 
cost of $1.01 per inquiry. . 

From the two years appropriation 
made by the last Legislature the Com- 
mission has saved sufficient sums so 
that in the Spring of 1931 it will have 
funds available to start the advertis- 
ing campaign at the time it should 
start and will not have to be held up 
until a legislative appropriation is 
made. In the past it has been neces- 
sary, even after the legislative appro- 
priation has been made, to have the cost 
of the advertising campaign underwrit- 
ten by the Governor and Council and 
also to have it carried by the advertis- 
. ing agency handling our account until 
90 days after the appropriation has 
been passed. We are now operating on 
a sound business basis and can dis- 
count our bills by paying cash. 


v 

In the field of general publicity the 
Commission conducts a campaign of 
general publicity on the State, featur- 
ing not only recreation but agriculture, 
education and industry. In this de- 
partment two new lines have been un- 
dertaken—the one, featuring the his- 
tory and the legends of Maine, the 
other, serving as publicity agent for all 
releases put out by the different de- 
partments of the State government. 

In addition to the general newspaper, 
magazine and moving and still-picture 
publicity, the Commission, to answer 
the demand for frequent inquiries for 
small exhibits, prepares, by its staff, 
various cut-outs of Maine scenery 
which are used for window and other 
displays in connection with more gen- 
eral exhibits of Maine agriculture, edu- 
cation, industry and recreation. 

The Commission cooperates with va- 
rious organizations in dissemination of 
their publicity. Outstanding among 
these is the work of the Commission in 
cooperating with the Aroostook potato 
growers when they took their trip to 
the South in the Spring of 1930, which 
trip proved to be one of the greatest 
advertising mediums for agriculture in 
the State of Maine that has been under- 
taken for many years. 

The Commission’s staft is busy pre- 
paring a series of motion pictures cov- 
ering the entire State. These films, 
when completed, will be at the disposal 
of the various organizations in the 
State and will be used outside the State 
to picture its many attractions. 


v 

The Commission in cooperation with 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the New England Research 
Council has initiated a study of those 
factors that go to make up the sale 
price of potatoes. 

The first step in this study was to 
send an expert to the markets of New 
York, Boston and other metropolitan 
areas to ascertain what defects cause 
depreciation in price and what the 
qualities were for which the buyers 
were willing to pay premiums. The 
preliminary results of this study in the 
markets has been published in a pam- 
phlet entitled “Market Preferences and 
Premiums for Maine Potatoes,” which 
has been distributed to the potato deal- 
ers and growers of the State. 

Having determined what were the de- 
fects that caused depreciation in price 
and what were the qualities that 
brought premiums, the Commission has 
placed in the fields of Aroostook this 
Autumn during the digging season, the 
same expert, to ascertain how these de- 
fects occurred and how, without unduly 
increasing the cost to the farmer, they 
can be eliminated so that a better qual- 
ity Maine potato, more uniform in size, 
freer of bruises and better packaged 
can be marketed in the metropolitan 
districts at an increasing return to the 
farmer. 


v 

Another survey on agriculture has 
been initiated covering a study of mar- 
keting of milk. This survey is being 
carried on in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Maine, the services-of a grad- 
uate student being employed at the ex- 
pense of the Commission. This survey 
will be completed in June, 1931. 

In the matter of industrial surveys, 
two have just been completed, one cov- 
ering cotton and one covering pulp and 
paper. They will shortly be published. 





The educational survey being con- 
ducted by the educational survey com- 
mittee of the Commission, which is 
composed of the college presidents and 
educational leaders in the State, is com- 
pleted. It is expected that the com- 
mittee will soon report its findings to 
the Commission for publication. 

A careful survey is being made of 
the value of the recreational industry 
to the State. The field force of the 
Commission is following the coast line 
from Kittery to Calais and will then 
turn its attention to the inland coun- 
try. To date the coast line has been 
covered from Kittery to Bar Harbor. 

To cite a few of the results which 
this survey is showing as to the value 
of recreational properties, I will give 
some of the figures for York County. 
The gross investment of hotels in York 
County amounts to $2,460,000. Their 
gross receipts in 1929 were $1,920,500, 
this amount being received from 64,487 
visitors. 

Fifteen per cent of the receipts or 
$288,075 went for labor. Seventy-three 
per cent of the supplies bought by these 
hotels were purchased in Maine. The 
taxes paid by these Hotels in 1929 
amounted to $95,052. 


It is interesting to give some exam- 
ples of the values of private and public 
recreational property in certain of the 
larger recreational communities of 
York County. The City of Biddeford 
has private recreational property, such 
as Summer homes, cottages and camps, 
valued at $1,000,000, and public recrea- 
tional property, such as hotels, dance 
pavilions and overnight camps, valued 
at $300,000. 

v 

At Old Orchard private recreational 
property is valued at $1,500,000, while 
public recreational property is valued 
at another $1,500,000. Wells has pri- 
vate recreational property valued at 
$1,000,000 and publie recreational prop- 
erty valued at $600,000. York has pri- 
vate recreational property valued at 
$2,000,000 and public recreational prop- 
erty valued at $1,000,000. These fig- 
ures all came from the tax assessors 
of the various towns and represent a 
60 per cent valuation. 


There is also another interesting de- 
velopment in the recreational survey 
which the Commission is making. This 
has to do with the amount of sea food 
consumed annually during the Summer 
months at various Maine points which 
furnishes a local market to our people 
engaged in the collection and the dis- 
tribution of the products of our fishing 
industry. In Biddeford, according to 
official figures, $300,000 of sea foods 
are consumed; in Old Orchard, $450,- 
000; in Wells, $70,000; in York, $730,- 
000—a total for these four towns in 
this one county of over $1,500,000. 
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By 
Mark D. McAllister 


Corporation Commission- 
er, State of Oregon 


N THE CREATION of the Corpora- 

tion Department and the enactment 
of the so-called Blue Sky Law, the Ore- 
gon Legislature intended to protect as 
far as possible the investing public 
from the sale of fraudulent securities. 

The Department cannot in any man- 
ner guarantee the security for which a 
permit has been granted to sell, but it 
does ascertain that the security repre- 
sents a legitimate enterprise, justly and 
fairly conceived, and bearing evidence 
of being honestly conducted. 

The law aims for the establishment 
of fairness between the vendor and 
purchaser of certain classes of securi- 
ties. It is not a new code of ethics or 
business principles. Fraud and mis- 
representation in the promotion of cor- 
porations and the sale of their securi- 
ties which these laws are intended to 
reach have always been condemned by 
honest business and honest men. There 
is no need of, nor are, onerous burdens 
imposed upon honest business. 

These laws generally require only 
that corporations shall conform to the 
ordinary decent standards of integrity, 
such as existed prior to their passage. 
It is not purpesed that the State shall 
attempt to remove or eliminate the ordi- 
nary hazards of business or that it 
shall attempt to limit the right to en- 
gage in enterprises which contain a 
large element of speculation if such 
are justly and fairly conceived and hon- 
estly conducted. 

Thoroughly informed of the hazards, 
the competent should be permitted to 
determine for themselves the feasibil- 
ity of investing their money in any 
lawful venture. The Department feels 
keenly its responsibility to the invest- 
ing public in the administration of this 
law, and it aims to carry out the intent. 
and spirit of this act. 
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State Agency Also Prepares Weekly Digest of 


Bills Introduced in Legislature and Records Their Progress 
By DEWITT BILLMAN 


Secretary, Legislative Reference Bureau, State of Illinois 


was established by Act of the 

General Assembly in 1913. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years it has been chiefly 
concerned with three main functions, 
connected mainly with the legislative 
branch of the State government: The 
maintenance of a library peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the General As- 
sembly; preparation of bills, memorials, 
resolutions and amendments, for mem- 
bers of the General Assembly; and pre- 
paring and publishing a weekly cumula- 
tive digest of all bills and resolutions 
introduced in the General Assembly to- 
gether with their legislative progress. 


The library maintained by the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau under the di- 
rection of a trained librarian is partly 
legal ahd partly legislative. Illinois 
session laws from territorial times, 
statutory compilations old and new, an- 
notated statutes, Illinois digests of 
cases, Illinois Supreme and Appellate 
Court reports, opinions of the Attorney 
General, journals and debates of the 
General Assembly and of constitutional 
conventions—all furnish a fairly com- 
plete library of Illinois law. Legisla- 
tive activities in other States are of in- 
terest and importance to the Illinois 
Legislature so the statutes of every 
State and of the United States have 
been kept in late compilations. 


The nonlegal portion of the library 
consists of reports, records and docu- 
ments of departments, commissions, 
committees and agencies, both govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, compila- 
tions and research material from these 
sources and other reference bureaus 
on economic, legal and legislative prob- 
lems and on all subjects likely to be of 
legislative interest. 

The preparation of bills and resolu- 
tions, etc., has been done by lawyers 
who have received special training in 
the Bureau in this branch of legal work. 
Since its establishment, this depart- 
ment of the Bureau has grown steadily 
and its assistance has been sought quite 
generally by the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Beginning in January, 1921, the Bu- 
reau has received 6,188 requests for 
bills, resolutions and memorials. Many 
of these requests required two, three or 
even more separate bills to make effec- 
tive the purpcse sought by the legis- 
lator. 

During that same period of time there 
were introduced in the General As- 
sembly 6,941 bills. These figures afford 
a’ general indication of the proportion 
of legislative proposals prepared by the 
Bureau. 

During the past sessions the digest 
prepared weekly by the Bureau has of- 
fered a convenient means of informa- 
tion concerning pending bills and reso- 
lutions and the exact status of their 
progress through the Legislature. Each 
of these digests has had a carefully 
prepared index to facilitate reference 
to it. 

Each Tuesday morning during the 
session there has been delivered to the 
General Assembly this cumulative book- 
let with legislative action recorded to 
date. About 400 copies are provided for 
the General Assembly and in addition 
to these during the last session, writ- 
ten request was made for this weekly 
service by nearly 700 individuals, or- 
ganizations, State and local officials, 
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and courts. By means of this digest a 
considerable portion of the general pub- 
lic has been enabled to keep closely in 
touch with the work of the legislative 
branch of the State government. 


In 1922 the Bureau was requested to 
and did compile an index for the de- 
bates and proceedings of the 1920 con- 
stitutional conventions which was in- 
corporated in the fifth volume of these 
proceedings. 

Probably the most important work 
that has been assigned the Bureau re- 
cently is provided in an act passed by 
the 55th General Assembly. By the 
provisions of this act, the Bureau is 
directed to proceed with the revision of 
all existing general statutes. 


No such revision has been had in Illi- 
nois since the revision of 1874. Since 
then the bulk of Illinois statute law 
has nearly tripled and the enactment 
of this mass of legislation has made 
imperative a thorough and painstaking 
revision of the entire statute. 

Such a revision was attempted in 
1893 by a legislative commission which 
finally abandoned it after it found that 
it had been assigned a “task of be- 
wildering magnitude and difficulty.” It 
is needless to say that the addition of 
the legislation of the last third of a 
century has not lessened the immensity 
po a task nor made it any less diffi- 
cult. 


However, the Bureau, since the 55th 
regular session, has made a careful in- 
vestigation of the revision methods em- 
ployed in all the States in recent years. 
Particular attention was paid to the 
very careful work done in the State of 
New York which has served largely as 
a model for similar work in other 
States. 

After this investigation a plan was 
formulated which defined the limits of 
the work and outlined a logical method 
of procedure. The present statute com- 
pilations have the chapter arrangement 
of the 1,845 statutes*with the rather 
haphazard unofficial introduction of a 
chapter here and there when such addi- 
tion becomes unavoidable. 

The first step seemed to be the adop- 
tion of a new chapter classification 
more adapted to the present statutes. 
This classification has been completed 
and will be followed by the physical 
relocation of every provision in its 
proper chapter position. Each chap- 
ter subject will then be taken up sep- 
arately for restatement in brief, con- 
cise language. 

In the process all repealed, obsolete 
and superseded provisions will be 
omitted. No change of substance will 
be made anywhere except when neces- 
sary to avoid conflicts and duplications. 
Under the plan worked out by the Bu- 
reau it seems possible to anticipate a 
very considerable reduction in the bulk 
of Illinois’ statute law and a decided 
improvement in its form. 

Not the least important feature of 
this plan is the fact that this work can 
be done at comparatively small expense 
and the experience in handling these 
statutes will better equip the Bureau in 
its regular field of drafting proposed 
legislation. After the revision is com- 
pleted, the plan contemplates a continu- 
ous revision from session to session 
which in time, perhaps, will become a 
regular function of the Bureau during 
the periods when the General Assembly 
is not in session. 
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Discharging Pitients as Goal | 
of Mental Hospitals + + + + 





State Institutions Should Also Lead in Ef- 


forts Desi 


ed to Prevent Diseases of the 


Mind, Says Massachusetts Specialist 





By DR. WILLIAM A. BRYAN 


Superintendent of Worcester State Hospital, Commonwealth of Massachusetts - 


HE ATTITUDE of man towards 
disease may be divided into three 
great periods of history. In the 
first period his attitude was one of 
resignation. He believed that disease 
was sent by God. To do anything to 
cure or prevent it would be blasphemy. 

The second period was a time of re- 
sistance. It was learned that disease 
was not of supernatural origin but was 
due to certain definite causes and man 
began to try to find some means of cure. 

The third period is one of anticipa- 
tion having emancipated himself from 
the fear of disease and having learned 
to cure some diseases. The logical 
third period is the one in which we are 
now living where prevention is the key- 
note. The history of mental diseases 
follows these same periods. 

Primitive man brought the attitude 
of ignorance and superstition to bear 
on mental diseases. The individual 
who suffers from mental disease has 
been thought of as being inspired by 
God or possessed by the devil. 

The mystery that has always sur- 
rounded mental disorders has led to 
fear, and ignorance and fear have been 
the great obstacles that have had to be 
overcome in cealing with problems of 
the mentally diseased. 

The patients have been crying out 
through the ages to be understood and 
it is only within recent years that we 
have been able to turn an understand- 
ing ear to what they say. Today 'is a 
day of prevention, and mental hospitals 
must be prepared to join in the general 
health program of the community. 
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The period of the State hospital as 
a purely therapeutic agency is coming 
to an end. The mental hospital of to- 
day must be prepared to accept the full 
responsibility for the mental health of 
the community. It must be the foun- 
tain head to which people will turn for 
guidance in their mental problems, be 
they questions of delinquencies, mental 
diseases or border-line cases. These 
problems must be met by States. 

In order to do this there is no reason 
for additional agencies when our great 
organizations are at present function- 
ing and only need to enlarge their vi- 
sion and draw the communities’ closer 
to them in order to function adequately 
along the line of prevention. 

The problem of mental diseases is 
the greatest public health problem that 
confronts the world today. It is of im- 
portance because of its economic sig- 
nificance and it is more important from 
a humanitarian point of view. 


The average daily population in men- 


tal hospitals in the United States is - 





Too Many Banks 
Said to Lead 


to Failures i oe 


Commissioner of Banks, 
State of Minnesota 


MINNESOTA has had less bank trou- 
ble than any of the States surround- 
ing us, except Wisconsin, and national 
banks have failed as well as State 
banks. Most of these failures were 
caused directly by the depression in 
land value and prices of farm produce. 
On account of ‘this depression, many 
borrowers were unable to pay the banks 
what they owe them. If all borrowers 
had paid their indebtedness, the banks, 
of course, would have had little trouble. 
There were also too many banks, es- 
pecially, in the Northwest, most of 
which were started before there was 
any law giving the Security Commis- 
sion the right to deny charters. We 
are. not granting any new charters at 
the. present time, except where there is 
a clear public need of a bank, and the 
needs of the public is the only consid- 
eration. We do not consider the wish 
of any applicants to create a job for 
themselves or to make money by start- 
ing a new bank. 

We have had and still have too many 
banks in some localities and the De- 
partment has been working on con- 
solidations where this condition exists. 
We have had 87 consolidations since 
Jan. 1, and we have had a total of 205 
consolidations in the last seven years. 
_ These consolidations have resulted 
in improyed banking conditions in 
those localities. 

A comparatively small number of 
banks failed because of dishonesty on 
the part of the officers, and the Depart- 
ment. has done everything possible to 
eliminate not only dishonest bankers, 
but incompetent bankers. As a result 
of a persistent campaign to eliminate 
from the banks all dishonest or incom- 
petent officials, we have discovered and 
reported the facts, which has resulted 
in about 85 bankers being sent to 
prison, and the forced resignation of 
about 205 bankers. We think that we 
have largely eliminated the undesirable 
bankers. 
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395,407 compared to 331.359 patients in | 
all other hospitals.. In other words, 
there. are more patients in hospitals 
suffering from mental disorder than all 
other kinds of diseases, put together. 
The-daily average of mental patients 
in hospitals increased from 1928 to 
1929 by 26,372 compared with a de- 
crease of 5,793 in general hospitals. 

For many.years States have con- 
tinued to try to solve and meet the 
problem of mental diseases by building 
more buildings to house more patients. 
With this policy we: have arrived no- 
where. 

A " 

Is it not time to make a survey: of 
the entire situation and see if there is 
not a better way of handling this great 
economic and human problem? After 
all we know very little about the causa- 
tion of mental diseases. Would it not 
be a better plan to divert some of the 
money going into buildings to a syste- 
matic and concentrated effort directed 
towards trying to find out what the 
cause of some of these conditions is? 

Research has raised the recovery rate 
of one disease, general paresis, from 
nothing to 38 per cent. It does not 
seem to be unreasonable to believe that 
by a concentration of effort other con- 
ditions may parallel this. A deter- 
mined ‘effort can be made to empty 
some.of the beds we have filled by en- 
deavoring to adjust patients in the 
community. 

Social service in hospitals has raised 
the number of: patients being dis- 
charged. If'two or three social work- 
ers will make an impression upon the 
number of discharges from a hospital 
it would seem reasonable to try 40 so- 
cial workers and see if the same ratio 
can be maintained. 
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After all, it is not buildings or equip- 
ment that will cure patients, but per- 
sonnel. Adequately trained personnel 
with the proper stimulation ef the 
cause ahead of them will do more to 
solve the :problem of. the mentally ill 
and cutting down the economic burden 
than will-a great building program. + 

By increasing our facilities for pre- 
vention we can do much to lessen this 
burden. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that child guidance clinics will 
have a marked influence on the devel- 
opment of mental disease. There are 
entirely .too few in the community. at 
the present time and most of these are 
being financed privately. If child guid- 
ance work is ever.to make any real im- 
pression upon the incidence of mental 
disease and crime it must be carried on 
a much larger scale. than at the present 
time. ; 

The State is the only agency that is 
sufficiently powerful to handle this on 
a.large enough scale to make any real 
impression. : 

The mental hygiene of the future will 
not be carried on by specified individ- 
uals, it will be in the hands of the par- 
ent, teacher, physician and nurse, each 
of whom will be thoroughly grounded 
and trained in an understanding of the 
causes which motivate human behavior. 
This training must go on constantly. 
The education must be constantly car- 


ried on and here again is a great field — 


for the State hospital. 
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The efficiency of the hospital of the 
future will be judged entirely upon the 
number of patients it is discharging 
back into the community and not upon 
the smoothness of its organization. 

In order to check up this efficiency 
we. must answer three questions: (1) 
Are we discharging more patients into 
the community than we did. 20 years 
ago? (2) Are the patients who are 
discharged and have to return being 
kept out in the community. longer than 
they were 20 years ago? (3) Is the 
time. being spent in the hospital any 
less than it was 20. years ago? 


In order to get the information to © 


answer these questions an adequate 
statistical machine must be’ set up in 
every State that will cover every detail 
of the handling of mental problems and 
enable us to check up with accuracy 
upon.the efficiency of every hospital. 
The relationship between the hospital 
and community is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Greater efforts must be made to 
break down ‘the ‘barrier of supersti- 
tion and fear that’ still exists on the 
part of many members of the commu- 
nity. : 
He : 
is the’ last. word in 
prevention of medicine.’ It is science 
plus the art of medicine. It seeks to 
deal. with the intangible, subtle, emo- 
tional life of: man and individuals to 
explain the cause of human behavior 
and particularly abnormal human be- 
havior. 


Mental hygiene is particularly inter- 
ested in increesing efficiency and. hap- 
piness of man rather than increasing 
the span of life. If any impression can 
be made upon the great number ‘of 
cases of mental disorder and delin- 
quencies that are developing today it 
would seem to be well worth the atten- 
tion of the taxpayer. It means money 
and human happiness.: 


Mental hygiene 
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